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Wb  now  piDceed  to  condder  the  nature  of  the 
Epopoea,  or  the  epic  poem  properly  so  called,  upon 
whicb  so  much  has  been  written  I^  the  critics.  I 
shall  endearour/  as  «hordy  as  possible,  to  convey 
to  you  some  idea  c^  it/  And  <m  this  occasion  we 
shdl  have  recourse  principally  to  Homer  for  illus- 
tration ;  for  the  critics  who  came  afterwards  did 
not  prd;end  to  lay  down  new  rules  for  this  sort  of 
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2  Tflfi  EPOPCBA.  [Part  III. 

writing,  but  concddering  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as 
per^t  C!0i9pmi^ns»  adgpte4  *  tl^  ,  precepts  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  standard  of  these.  We 
are  very  far»  howevfr,  from  asserting  that  Homer 
has  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
every  respect;  that  human  genius  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  exceed  him*  This  would  be  teadiing 
you  to^ent^tain  9  l^nd  admiratim^of  that  great 
poet,  instead  of  mal^ling  you  to  relish  his  beauties, 
and  to  perceive  his  defects  in  a  rational  manner— 
for  defects  be  no  doubt  has.  Bat  if,  in  speaking 
of  this  admirable  axui  divine  poot,  I  should  dwell 
upon,  his  beauties  with  a  fondness,  and  mention 
his  defects  with  a  sligbtae^  which  may  to  some 
appear  to  border  on  partiality,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  thought  without  excuse,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  more  any  person  examines  into  the  writ- 
ings of  this  astonisbing  g^us,  the  more  charms 
he  perceives,  and  that,  on  every  perusal,  ^new  beau- 
ties arise  which  were  undiscovered  before* 

An  epic*  poem  may  be  called  a  discourse,  in  ani- 
mated and  figurative  language,  of  a  lofty  and  su- 
blime nature,  die  work  of  genius,  and  full  oi  de- 
light and  moral  instrpetioni  descrifauig  a  single 
important  actiod  after  a  prahahle  ami  surprising 
manner.  Or  more  shortly,  an  epic  poem  may  be 
caHed  a  poetical  recital  of  a  grand  and  marvellous 
event  The  Iliad,  therefixr^  is  Uie  poetical  redtal 
i£  the  marvellous^  vengeance  of  AchUles ;  and 
the  Odyssey  is  the  poetical  recital  <^  the  marvel* 
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lauB  return  of  Ulysses.  The  ^Eneid  5*  the  poeli- 
cal  recitel  of  the  marvellous  estabHshmdit  of  ift- 
neas  in  Italy ;  and  the  Paradise  Z^ost  h  tile  ^oeti-» 
cal  redtid  of  the  marvellcms  manrier  irt  which  our 
first  parents  were  l)anisfaed  ftom  Faradi&e.  But 
the  redtlil  of  a  poet  is  very  diifl^ent  from  that  of 
a  historian.  A  history  is  a  narration  of  a  series 
of  actkwis,  whether  connected  or  not.  Art  epic 
poem  is  employed  about  one  action^  great  and 
magnificent,  and  related  in  a  poetical  style.  A 
history  ought  to  be  conned  to  truth,  and  to  ref- 
late exactly  or  nearly  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  the  drcumstanbes  happened.  An  epic  poet 
is  not  thus  obliged  to  follow  the  order  of  things  as 
nature  prescHbes,  or  to  proteed  directly  according 
to  the  order  of  events.  He  may  Invent  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  embellish  others*  He  may  throw 
himself  at  once  into  tiie«  middle  of  the  business^  as 
if  the  reader  were  ialready  apprised  of  what  had 
passed,  especially  if  the  action  h  of  long  continue* 
anoe.  He  may  begin  his  narration  near  the  end 
of  the  action^  and,  as  he  proceeds,  occasionally 
take  a  retn^pect,  and  insert,  as  best  suits  his  pur*- 
pose,  the  prior  events  of  his  fable.  The  epic  poem 
also  differs  from  the  dramatic 

1^,  The  dramatic  poem,  being  intended  for 
action  or  representation  before  a  number  of  spec- 
tators, must  all  consist  of  dialogue,  and  the  poet 
must  never  appear  in  his  own  person.  The  ejj^c 
poem  being  intended  for  narration,  the  poet  accor- 
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4        DIFFERENCE  BETWEEK  THE  EPTC  [Part  III* 

dingly,  in  his  own  person,  narrates  the  particulars 
or  his  fable.  It  also  comprehends  dramatic  poe« 
try,  bec&use,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the  poet  can 
introduce  his  characters  holding  discourse  toge** 
ther  in  the  way  of  dialogue ;  and  thus  some  parts 
of  the  epic  poem  may  have  the  same  effect  as  at 
tragedy  when  read  in  the  closet. 

idly.  Dramatic  poetry  being  to  be  represented, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  action  should  not  be  too 
long ;  for  as  passion  is  the  characteristic  of  tragedy, 
too  long  a  course  pf  high  wrought  passion  would 
exhaust  the  spirits  of  the  audience.  .  The  ordi- 
nary time,  then,  limited  few  a  dramatic  represen- 
tation, is  aboiit  three  or  four  hours.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  such  restriction  in  the  epic  poem. 
As  it  consists  of  description  and  narration,  as  well 
as  passion,  it  does  not  fatigue  the  spirits;  and 
the  reader  or  the  narrator  may  take  tip  as  much 
or  as  little  time  as  he  pleases  in  the  perusal.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  epic  action  is  confined  to  no  exact 
space  of  time.  It  may  employ  twenty  or  forty 
days,  or  it  may  employ  a  whole  year,  or  even  a 
number  of  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action. 

3(%,  The  epic  poem  differs  from  the  dramatic, 
because  the  scene  of  a  dramatic  poem,  according  to 
exact  rule,  should  never  be  shifted  during  the  whde 
time  of  the  performance,  otherwise  the  probabi- 
li^  of  the  action  is  immediately  destroyed.     For 
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how  is  it  piobaUetliat  spectators^  assraiUedii}  the 
same  ^^iace,  can,  without  perceiving  an  absurdity^ 
appose  tb^nseLves  sometimes  in  one  place  and 
sometimes  in  another^  according  to  the  fancy  and; 
expediency  of  the  poet  ?  It  is  true  we  daily  see 
this  rule  violated  on  the  English  stage,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Shakespeare,  that  gifeht  master  of  the 
drama ;  but  the  ancient  Grecian  theatjre  seldom  or 
never  trani^essed  it. 

In  epic  poetry,  however,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  this  restraint.  The  poet  may  represent  one 
battle  in  one  place,  and  another  in  another,  pro- 
vided they  always  be  a  part  of  his  main  action. 
In  the  Odyssey,  which  contains  the  adventures 
and  voyages  of  Ulysses,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  scene  should  be  frequently  changed. 
And,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
J£)neid,  Virgil  represents  iEneas,  first  oflF  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  then  at  sea  in  a  storm,  then  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Lybia,  then  travelling 
over  the  country,  then  arriving  at  Carthage, 
and  so  on.  In  all  this  the  epic  poet  has  greatly 
the  advantage  over  the  dramatic,  who  is  obliged 
to  confine  his  characters  to  one  place,  that  he  may 
not  shock  the  belief  of  the  spectators.  Shake- 
speare,  indeed,  in  many  of  his  plays,  usurps  this 
privilege  of  the  epic  poet.  In  Macbeth,  for  in- 
stance, he  sometimes  shews  you  his  hero  in  one 
part  of  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  another,  at  a 
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^gtesit  Sitmee,  in  tte  short  ^laee'of  hwor  tfavee 
mintit^.  Nay/somedmes  he  shifts  the  seesieto 
England,  and  then  to  Scotland  again.  Tbk  is 
certainly  a  violation  of  all  propriety,  and  ti^ 
spectators  can  never  suppose  thetnselTes  in  all 
those  different  pkoes,  without  the  g^sest  ab- 
surdity ;  as  Horace  says,  though  on  a  di^rent  oc- 
casion, 

*'  Ut  magus,  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis." 

JBut  Shakepeare's  was  a  genius  that  transcended 
the  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  other  performances, 
and  his  plays  must  not  be  considered  as  wholes, 
but  in  detached  scenes ;  and  in  this  view  he  sur- 
passes indeed  every  other  author,  and  dazzles  the 
spectators  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them 
overlook  his  defects. 

Fcom  the  description  we  have  given  of  the 
epic  poem,  and  its  contrast  with  history  and  dra- 
matic poetry,  we  shall  be  able  easily  to  perceive 
its  peculiarities.  As  it  is  the  account  of  one 
single  important  action,  it  therefore  is  proper,  and 
indeed  necessary,  that  it  should  be  a  complete 
action,  or  that  it  should  have,  in  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
Says  Horace, 

'*  Denique  sit  quodvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum/^ 
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Tfaecaases  of  the  actida  mult  be  aeeomlted  Sat, 
by  the  poet^  and  this  constitutes  what  is  caUe^  the. 
beffmninff, ,  whether  the  poet  unfoldsthon  in  .the 
beginning  of  his  work»  piopedy  so, called,  or,  hf) 
nataraland  {Nrobabkt  narmtioa  «nd  incident,^  ocm^ 
taves  to  introduce  theiuin  scHoe  futuie  p«jrt  <^  haa 
poem.  Thus,  fin:  instancy  Virgil  does  not»  Ufcer 
a  historian,  begin  with  giving  you  an  account  o£ 
the  burning  of  Troy,  and  the  departure  of  ^neas 
upon  that  events  but  he  immediately  hurries  intoi 
the  middle  of  things,  and  shews  you  his  hero  off 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  soon  after  shipwrecked  on 
the  Lybian  shore ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  ^Xneas'a 
arrival  at  Carthage,  that  be  is  made  to  nairate  Ihe 
burning  of  Troy  to  Queen  Dido,  in  the  seciHid 
book  of  the  poem,  and  ih  the  third  to  giVe  an  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  till  his  arriviaj  at  and  de- 
parture from  Sicily,  with  whicA  the  poem  had  bb^ 
gurt.  By  these  means  Virgil  bad  artfully  raised  the 
curiosity  of  his  readers,  that  b^  might  Ratify  it  in 
the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  irianner.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  action  of  the  ^neid  h&s  a  beginning, 
although  that  beginning  does  not  really  correspond 
with  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  bttt  is  introduc- 
ed in  a^subsequent  part  of  it. 

The  middle  of  the  epic  action  consists  c^  all 
those  difficulties  and  intrigues  which  occur  to  pre- 
vent the  conclusion,  and  compose  the  principal 
part  of  the  poem.  These  the  author  contrives  so 
as  to  interest  his  readers  as  strongly  as  possible, 
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and  embellidies  V9itb  b33l  the  power  of  hit.  tmcy 
aiul  genius. 

After  the  curiosity  is  worked  up  to  the  highest 
degree  by  a  variety  of  incidents,  then  comes  the 
oonduaon  of  the  action,  or,  as  it  has  been  caUed 
by  the  critics,  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  or  ia- 
trigue.  This  must  be  a  natural  and  proper  oon- 
s^uence  of  what  went  before;  and  it  may  be 
either  a  happy  or  a  tragical  conclusion,  aecond- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  subject  At  all 
events,  it  must  leave  the  mind  full  of  great,-.8U- 
falime,  and  lofty  ideas,  having  excited  the  admin 
ration  in  a  high  degree. 

From  alt  this  we  may  likewise  see,  that  the  cha* 
racters  oj  agents  in  an  epic{>oem  must  be  of  a  oon* 
instent,  though  of  a  heroic  kind.  Th^:e  must  be 
a  hero,  or  chief  character,  with  the  progress  of 
whose  fiite  the  podbi  must  keep  pace,  and  from 
whose  manners  it  must  take  its  distinguishing 
marks.  The  Iliad  is  full  of  fire,  and  anger,  and 
passion,  because  the  hero,  Achilles,  is  a  fierce,  and 
stem,  and  passionate  character.  Sdtness  and  ten- 
derness characterize  the  iEneid,  because  jEo^as  is 
of  this  turn  of  mind.  The  poet  preserves  a  con^ 
sistency  of  character  not  only  in  his  hevo,  but 
also  in  a)l  the  inferior  personages,  and  preserves  a 
uniformity  of  manners  in  each,  that  probability 
may  not  be  violated.  There  is  no  occasion,  how- 
ever,  for  drawing  luiy  of  the  characters  as  perfect. 
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-*^at  is>  for  making  them  angelically. or  -liQier- . 
naturally  good  and  excellent^-^otfaerwiae  the  fules 
cf  |xrobal»lity  would  be  transgressed;  and,  in  Hke 
opinion  of  the  best  critics,  a  perfect  moral  cbaiae*- 
ter  in  an  epic  poem  would  be  flat,  insipid,  and  on- 
int^i^ting.  It  is  suffident  that  a  hero  possess  one 
leading  and  shining  good  quality.  Thus,  Achilla 
is  vaKant,  JEneas  is  pious,  and  Ulysses  is  prudent; 
but,  to  unite  the  valour  of  the  first,  the  piety  xrf" 
the  second,  and  the  prudence  of  the  third,  in  one 
dbaracter,  would  produce  too  perfect  a  p^*s(Hii^ 
to  be  odled  a  man,  and  to  act  as  such. 

In  the  e{Hc  poem,  what  is  called  the  machinery, 
w  the  interposition  of  superior  beings,  also  tskes 
pU»e.  Tliis  was  introduced  by  the  ancient  poets, 
in  ord»*  the  better  to  excite  admiration,  wlu^h  is 
the  leading  aim  of  the  epic  po«n.  The  mytho- 
logy and  theology  of  the  ancients  were  extremely 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose;^  and  as  the  mia- 
dunery  was  agreeable  to  the  religion  of  the  vul- 
gar, it  had  nothing  improbable  in  it.  They  ima- 
^ned  that  the  deities  interested  themselves  in  hu- 
man afi&irs,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  re- 
preas^ted  by  Homer  and  V^irgil;  the  interposi- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  deities,  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  towards  the  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur of  the  epc  poem.  Nay,  so  essential  is 
this  sort  of  manoeuvre  in  the  epic  poem,  that 
those  who  have  written  such  poems  in  modem 
times,    have  either  done  it  altogether  in  imi- 
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.tttion  of  the  ancients,  or^  if  they  have  chosen 
subjects  in  which  th^  could  not  use  wititi  {nroprie* 
ty  the  Grecian  machinery,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  substitute  something  in  its  stead,  though  gene- 
rally wiUi  very  bad  success.  But  the  sqpematttral 
beings  acting  in  epic  poetry  may  be  consid^ed  al*^ 
so  in  an  all^orical  light  Thus,  Minerva  means 
•wisdom,  Venus  love,  and  so  on  of  aU  the  others. 
At  any  rate,  the  machinery  constitutes  a  noble, 
sublime,  and  instructive  part  of  the  epic  poem. 
It  renders  it  marvellous  and  surprising,  moral  and 
entertaining,  in  the  highest  degree. 

If  we  examine  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  according 
to  the  idea  of  epic  poetry  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  you  in  this  short  sketch,  we  shall  find  them 
in  every  respect  noUe  and  surprising  compositions. 
It  is  indeed  from  these  that  we  draw  all  the  rules 
for  this  species  of  composition ;  Homer  having 
written  before  the  critics  pretended  to  estaUish 
the  laws  of  the  £popoea.  And  Aristotle,  the 
prince  of  critics,  formed  his  notion  of  this  sort  of 
poetry  entirely  on  these  great  models. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  shcMrt 
sketch  of  the  fable  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  called  the 
&ble,  because,  though  exact  propriety  of  charac- 
ter, of  time,  of  place,  and  of  action,  be  observed, 
yet  it  is  in  a  great  nianner  the  invention  of  the 
poet 

Homer,  in  planning  the  fable  of  the  IKad, 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  instruction  cf  all 
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ihe  Gredan  princes  and  people.  He  therefcMre 
took  \m  ml^ect  from  red  story,  i.  e.  from  story 
not  written  indeed,  bat  which  was  handed  from 
^e  to  age  by  tradition.  It  was  a  ftvouraUe  cir- 
cumstance for  him  that  the  story  was  not  written, 
fbr'by  this  means  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  invent 
and  embellish  at  pleasure;  and,  as  poets  were 
generally  believed  to  have  been  inspired,  he  might 
produce  a  number  of  circumstances^  which,  if  not 
true,  at  least  no  one  would  take  upon  him  to 
prove  to  be  false;— it  would  easily  be  believed 
that  the  poet  might  have  sources  of  intelligence 
to  which  every  other  person  was  an  utter  stranger. 
By  this  means  Homer  had  a  manifest  superiority 
over  the  sdcceeding  poets,  who  have  taken  their 
subjects  from  written  and  recorded  history ;  be- 
cause, wherever  the  nature  of  poetical  composi- 
tion induced  them  to  depart  from  the  true  his- 
tory, their  performances  have  suffered  in  point  of 
probability,  and  have  been  treated  with  a  degree 
of  contempt  to  which  they  would  not  have  been 
exposed,  if  the  stories  had  been  derived  from 
fable  or  uncertain  history*  This  is  pm^icularly  the 
case  with  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  and  the  Hen- 
riade  of  Voltaire,  because  they  are  written  on  well 
known  historical  subjects. 

The  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  laid  at  Troy,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  siege  of  that  dty  by  the 
Greeks.    That  there  was  a  siege  of  this  kind  is 
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not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  it  was  exactly  as  Ho- 
mier has  represented  it,  can  scarcely  be  supposed. 
Yet,  as  no  one  can  prove  it  to  have  been  othto- 
wise  than  he  has  described  it^  it  must  maintain  its 
ground  even  as  a  probable  history,  especially  as  he 
has  conformed  exactly  to  truth  in  his  geographical 
descriptions,  and  names  of  persons  and  places,  and 
thus  given  thewhole  an  air  of  the  utmost  proba- 
bility. He  indeed  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Virgil  in  this  respect,  who,  in  his  account  of  diflfe- 
rent  parts  of  Italy^  had  failed  in  representing  them 
according  to  the  truth  of  geography,  and  has 
therefore  invalidated  the  probability  of  his  fable. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  circumstance  which  should 
have  been  particularly  attended  to.  There  was 
no  written  history  before  Homer's  time  to  ap- 
peal to  for  the  truth  of  his  story,  by  which  means 
he  was  at  liberty  to  invent  and  embellish  as  he 
pleased ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that 
the  geography  of  the  country  was  a  permanent 
thing,  which  could  not  be  altered,  and  which 
would  always  remain  as  a  testimony  against  him, 
if  he  should  deviate  from  the  truth  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

On  a  formier  occasion  I  gave  you  a  short  histo- 
rical account  of  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  which 
it'  is^  needless  here  to  repeat.  The  confederate 
army  of  the  Greeks,  under  their  different  lead^s, 
and  with  Agamemnon  at  the  head  of  all,  had  car- 
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ried  on  the  war  agmnst  the  Trojans  for  the  space 
of  nine  years,  and  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  Towards 
the  exid  of  this  memorable  siege,  the  action  of  die 
nkHl  commences.  The  Greeks  by  that  time  hav-» 
ing  sadced  several  neighbouring  towns,  carried  off 
a  great  quantity  of  booty,  which  fell  to  be  divided 
amoQg  the  army,  according  to  the  rank  of  each 
individual. .  Amcmg  the  captives  were  two  beau- 
tiful young  womira,-~of  whom  the  one,  called 
Chryseisy  was  by  the  Greeks  given  to  Agamem- 
non as  his  priae,  and  the  other,  called  Brisms,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Achilles.  Chryses,  the  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  father  of  Chryseis,  comes  to  the  Gre* 
dan  camp  with  a  large  present,  which  he  ofibrs  as 
a  ransom  for  lus  daughter ;  but  Agamemn(m  re- 
jects the  proposal  with  disdain,  and  insolently  dis* 
misses  the  priest  without  his  daughter.  Chryses, 
on  his  departure,  prays  to  the  god  Apollo  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Greeks,  for  thus  dishonouring 
his  pri^t  The  god  hears  his  prayer,  and  sends  a 
grievous  pestilence  upon  the  Gredan  army.  Chal- 
cas  the  soothsayer,  on  being  ocmsulted,  dechures 
the  true  cause  of  the  plague.  Agamemnon  is 
obliged,  though  with  reluctance,  to  restore  Chry- 
sds,  in  order  to  avert  the  farther  wrath  of  the  god ; , 
but,  having  the  absolute  command  of  tiie  arm;^, 
he  seizes  on  Briseis,  the  prize  allotted  to  Achilles. 
Upon  which  Achilles,  who  is  described  by  the 
poet  as  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks,  is  so  enrag- 
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ed»  that  he  witfadiiaws  himsdf  firoi&  tibe  aftny  \^th 
bk  troops,  and  refuses  to  fight  my  more  in  the 
oommon  cause.  Achilles  is  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
aiid  it  is  hw  wmth^  <m  acoouot  of  the  outrage  done 
him  by  Agamemnon,  with  its  direful  consequences^ 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad ;  and  this  is  the 
action  which  the  poem  professes  to  rehearse.  A-' 
diilles,  in  disgust,  and  in  the  utmost  indignation, 
being  thus  withdrawn,  the  Greeks  are  represented 
as  unsuccessful  in  every  thing.  Several  unfbr* 
tunate  battles  are  fought,  till  at  last  Agamemnon 
is  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  oi  implor^ 
ing  the  asdstance  of  Achilles ;  but  the  h^o  is  in* 
exorable,  and  will  listen  to  no  terms  of  accom- 
modation. The  only  favour  his  countrymen  can 
obtain  of  him,  is  to  permit  his  friend  Patron 
dus  to  be  dad  in  his  armour,  that  the  Trojans 
in  the  fidd  might  imagine  that  AchUles  himself 
was  returned.  A  battle  ensues.*  Hector,  the 
son  of  Priam,  and  the  hero  on  the  Trojan  side^ 
encounters  FMrodus,  and  puts  him  to  death. 
The  fate  of  his  friend  so  afieots  Achilles,  tiiat  he 
now  resolves  to  succour  the  Greeks,  not  from  any 
regard  to  Agamemnon,  who  had  dishonoured  him, 
or  to  the  common  cause,  but  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  beloved  friend.  This  brings  cm 
a*  noUe  conclusion.  Achilles  displays  the  utmost 
magnanimity, — he  fights  successfully  against  the 
Trojans,— he  slays  Hector,  whose  death  deter- 
^ines  the  fate  of  Troy, 
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Such  if  the  MAe  or  salgect^of  the  Iliad,  strips 
ped  of  e?€i7  poetical  ornameiii ;  but,  when  em* 
fariiipl^  by  the  genius  of  Homer,  it  is  justly  ccm- 
sidered  m  t^  noblest  effi>rt  of  hunwi  wit.  Al* 
though  the  action  is  one,  namely,  the. wrath  ol[ 
Achilles,  yet,  in  the  coin'se  of  the  poem.  Homer 
hns  ccmtnved  to  bring  together  such  a  number  of 
circumstam^es,  and  to  adorn  his  work  with  so  many 
^sodes,  that  the  4epth  of  his  genius  is  truly  as** 
tcmishing.  For  though  the  acticm  of  an  epic 
poem  be  simple  and  one,  yet  the  poet  ispeimit* 
ted  to  introduce  episodes,  or  under  actions,  pro^ 
vided  th^  be  not  too  long,  or  foreign  from  the 
subject  of  the  main  fable.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad,  the 
episode  q£  Patrodus  has  a  fine  efifeot ;  and  the  se« 
pamtibn  of  the  brave  Hector  and  his  wife  Andio* 
mache,  and  the  young  Astyanax,  has  been  urn- 
irersally  admired  as  a  piece  of  the  ten^erest  poe* 
try  ever  written.  .  The  general  moral  of  the  poem 
is  admirable.  It  shews  the  direful  effects  of  pas- 
skui  and  disagreement  amcmg  princes,  and  rulers, 
and  leaders  of  armies^  and  was  not  only  a  noble 
lesson  &r  the  states  of  Greeioe,  on  whose  con* 
cord  the  feHcity  and  glory  of  the  whole  depended, 
but  is  instructive  in  all  ages,  and  to  all  nations. 

The  fable  or  sulgeet  of  the  Odyssey  is,  as  I  have 
said^  the  marvellous  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca, 
^er  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Ulysses,  the  hero 
of  the  poem^  is  a  character  very  different  from  A- 
chilles,  yet  no  less  admirable.    He  is  represent- 
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ed  as  possessed  of  a  force  of  mind  almost  above 
the  lot  of  humaoity,  and  of  most  eonsamiDate 
wisdcmx ;  for  he  is  prelected  bj  Minenra  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  according  to  the  theology  of  Ho* 
men  There  is  a  very  striking  difierence  betwixt 
the  circumstances  of  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  and 
those  of  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey.  An  almost 
uninterrupted  succescion  of  battles  a]^>ears  in  the 
Iliad,  and  force  reigns  tfarouglK>ut ; — in  the  Odys- 
sey there  appear  difficulties,  and  dangers,  and  mis* 
fortunes,  following  thick  after  one  another,  fiom 
which  the  hero  extricates  himself  by  meims  of  hb 
patience  and  prudence.  In  the  Iliad,  Jupiter,  tiie 
god  to  whom  the  supreme  powar  over  all  is  attri- 
buted, appears  in  all  his  majesty  and  sovereign 
sway ; — ^in  the  Odyssey  it  is  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  prudence  and  of  wisdom,  who  conducts  the 
hero  and  preserves  him.  The  Iliad  is  calculated 
to  rouse,  to  alarm,  and  to  astonish ; — the  Odyssey, 
with  less  passion  and  sublimity,  instructs  by  amus* 
ing  recitals,  and  by  grave  and  sober  maxims.  A- 
chilles  is  a  great  warrior,  and  atcbieves  tbe  most 
illustrious  exploits; — ^Ulysses  is  a  sage,  who  strug- 
gles against  the  misfortunes  and  hardships  incident 
to  human  nature. 
^  The  poet,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Odys- 
sey,'hastens  at  once  into  the  middle  jof  things. 
He  does  not  begin  with  a  historical  account  of  th^. 
departure  of  Ulysses  from  Troy,  but  he  repres«its 
him  OS  having  dwelt  for  several  years  upon  the 
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island  of  the  goddess  Cal)rpso» '  HFhcre  he  had  been 
cast  ashore  in  the  coarse  of  his  voyages ;  and  the 
poem  ojiena  with  a  conndt  of  tbe'gods5  in  which 
the  return  of  Ulysses  is  agreed  iip<m.  Minerva 
appears  in  favour  of  the  young  prince  Telemadius, 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  who  had  hitherto  remained  at 
Ithaca,  with  his  mother  Penelope,  in  earnest  ex- 
pectati(Hi  of  hb  fkther,  in  quest  of  whom,  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  goddess,  he  now  sets  out.  In 
the  mean  time.  Mercury  is  dispatched  to  warn  the 
herb  away  from  the  island  of  Calypso.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem.  Homer  contrives  to  mak%U- 
lysses  rehearse  all  the  adventures  that  he  had  gone 
through  prior  to  his  arrival  at  the  island  of  Calyp- 
so, and  what  had  passed  there.  Oh  his  departure 
from  the  goddess,  Neptune  raises  a  tempest,  by 
which  he  is  driven  ashore  on  the  island  of  the 
Pheaeians,  and  there  he  reinains  till  he  obtains 
from  Alcinous,  the  king  of  the  place,  a  vessel, 
which  transports  him  to  Ithaca.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  overcomes,  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  the 
neighbouring  princes,  who  during  his  absence  had 
harassed  Penelope,  and  committed  the  greatest  riot 
and  outrage  in  hispala6e ;  and  the  poem  concludes 
with  peace,  and  happiness,  and  tranquillity  restor- 
ed. And  such  is  simply  the  feble  of  the  Odys$ey, 
which  the  poet  has  contrived  to  embdlish  with  a 
vast  number  of  amusing  and  instructive  circum- 
stanced, in  which  the  copiousness  and  fertility  of 
his  g^us  are  displayed,  in  as  high  ^  degree  as 
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itB  majesty  and  soblimity  are  exhibited  in  the 
Iliads 

Horace  sets  forth,  in  one  of  hk  epistles,  the 
great  instruction  to  be  reaped  from  both  of  these 
poems.  Addressing  himself  to  his  friend  Lollius^ 
**  While  you,"  says  he,  **  illustrious  LoUiui^  are 
"  dis^playing  your  eloquence  at  Rome,  I  have  just 
•*  finished  a  repeated  perusal  of  the  poems  of  Ho- 
^  mer,  the  writer  of  the  Trojan  war,  who  teaches 
'*  the  difference  between  moral  baseness  and  recti-* 
**  tude  with  greater  perspicuity  and  elegance  than 
"  either  the  philosophy:  Chrysippus  or  Criantor."— * 
"  The  fable  of  the  Iliad,"^  ccmtinUes  he,  "  which 
^*  gives  an  account  of  the  obstinate  and  tedious 
*•  war  waged  by  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  upon 
**  account  of  the  love  of  Paris  for  Helen,  Exposes 
"  the  bad  consequences  of  the  foolish  wrath  of 
"  kings,  and  of  their  subjects.  The  Trojan  Ante- 
"  nor  prudently  advises  the  restitution  of  Helen, 
"  the  cause  of  the  war.  But  what  does  Paris  say 
**  to  this  proposal  ?  He  refuses  to  be  compelled  to 
"  reign  in  safety,  and  to  live  in  felicity.  Nestor 
**  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  a  good 
^*  understanding  betwixt  AchUles  and  Agamem- 
'•  non, — the  one  being  inflamed  with  love,  and 
"  both  outrageous  with  anger.  The  poor  Greeks 
**  are  the  sufferers  for  this  wild  fury  of  their  leaders. 
"  In  short,  sedition,  deceit,  lusfc,  resentment,  and 
"  every  sort  of  depravity,  rage  both  without  and 
«  within  the  walls  of  Troy."— '^  Again,"  continues 
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Horac?e,  **  the  poet,  in  the  Odyssey,  lays  before  us 
**  the  useful  example  of  the  prudent  Ulysses,  to 
"  teach  us  the  force  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom, — 
*'  a  hero,  who  having  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  sub- 
"  duing  of  Troy,  after  that  event  explored  various 
^*  cities,  and  examined  human  life  and  manners ; 
"  traversing  vast  seas  with  a  breast  invmcible  by 
"  adversity,  endeavouring  all  the  while  to  restore 
*•  himself  and  his  companions  to  their  native  land/' 

'*  Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi^ 
Dum  tu  dedamas  Romee,  Prseneste  relegi ; 
Qui^  quid  sit  pulchnxm^  quid  turpe^  quid  utile^  quid  non^ 
Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 
Cur  ita  crediderira,  nisi  quid  te  detinet^  audi. 
Fabula^  qua  Paridis  propter  tiamrtur  amorem 
Graecia  Barbarice  lentp  collisa  duello, 
Stultprum  regiun^  et  populorum  continet  sestus. 
Antenor  censet  belli  prsecidere  causam. 
Quid  Paris  ?  ut  salvuS  regnet,  vivatque  beatus^ 
Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 
Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden  : 
Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 
Quidquid  delirant  tef  es,  plectuntur  Achivi. 
Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine,  et  ira> 
Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur,  et  extra. 
Rursus  quid  virtus,  et  quid  sapientia  possit. 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulissem ; 
Qui  domitor  Trojse,  mukorum  providns  urbes 
£t  mores  hominum  inspexit ;  latmpque  per  sequor, 
Dum  ftibi^  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 
t      Pertulit^  adversHs  rerum  immersabilis  undis."  ^^ 

B  2 
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Virgil— Milton — Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton 


In  reading  the  works  of  Homer,  there  are  seve- 
ral  things  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  make  us 
relish  him  properly.  We  ought  always  to  keep 
in  mind  the  remote  age  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived,  when  the  manners  were  extremely  different 
from  what  we  find  them  to  be  in  our  own  times, 
and  therefore  due  allowance  ought  always  to  be 
made  for  the  ^mplicity  which  then  prevailed. 
We  ought  not  to  be  shocked,  for  instance,  when 
we  find  his  heroes  often  engaged  in  performing 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  with  their  own  hands,  and 
cutting  the  victims  into  pieces ;  nay,  often  em- 
ployed in  cookiQg  their  own  victuals.  We  must 
by  no  means  compare  such  simple  incidents  as 
these  with  our  own  manners,  otherwise  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  appear  ludi- 
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cfous.  We  must  attribute  siich  sort  of  incidents 
not  to  any  defect  in  the  genius  of  Homer^  but  en* 
tirely  to  the. dissimilarity  betwixt  his  times  and 
our  own.  By  divesting  ourselves  of  such  preju- 
dicesv  and  making  proper  allowances  of  this  kind^ 
we  siiall  be  able  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Homer 
and  his  writings. 

Virgil,  the  prince  of  Latin  poets,  lived  in  a  more 
cultivated  age.  We  must  therefore  expect  to  find 
a  more  dvilized  air  and  manner  in  the.£neid,  the 
fable  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you ; 
and  then  I  shall  subjoin  that  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
that  we  may  be  the  abler  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  them  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
thus  not  only  judge  the  more  easily  of  Homer,  but 
of  the  nature  of  the  Epic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Heroic  Poem,  in  general.  The  time  is 
now  arrived— I  speak  to  such  as  have  a  pejrception 
of  the  beauties  of  poetry — ^the  time  is  now  ar- 
rived, when  you  are  to  contemplate  the  works  of 
those  divine  bards  in  a  more  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive manner  than  you  have  hitherto  been 
aWe  to  do, — when  you  are  riot  only  to  view  parti- 
cular parts  of  their  works,  but  to  survey  the  scope 
of  the  whole.  Instead  o£  being  hitherto  pleased, 
for  instance,  with  the  story  of  the  burning  of 
Troy,  contained  in  the  second  book  of  the  JEneid, 
— ^the  death  of  Dido, — ^the  descent  of  jEneas  into 
the  infernal  regions, — or  the  beautiful  episode  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus,  you  are  now  to  conceive  the 
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poem  as  one  great:  whole,  dxquisitely  and  artifidal-* 
}y  contrived,  of  which  the  ihctdents  I  have  men- 
tioned compose  several  of  the  parts.  And  when 
you  have  thus  seen  the  general  driffi  of  the  poet, 
you  are  to  applaud  or  condemn  his  conduct  in  the 
minute  parts,  according  to  the  rules  of  true  taste, 
and  then  join  the  rest  of  mankind  in  admiring  the 
extent  of  genius  displayed  in  those  admirable  pro- 
ductions, which  have  done  so  much  honour  to  hu* 
tnan  nature.  Homer  takes  the  lead.  Virgil,  in 
his  own  language, 

''  M-^-^-^Sequiturquti  patrem  non  passibuft  teqpis," 

And  Milton  has  arisen  in  these  latter  days,  the 
noble  and  sublime  rival  of  both. 

Other  modem  nations,  also,  boast  of  their  epic 
poets.  Italy  has  her  Tasso,  Portugal  her  Camoens, 
and  France  her  Voltaire.  But  though  their  merit 
be  universally  acknowledged,  they  cannot  come 
into  competition  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Mit 
ton. 

Vir^l  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  poem  the 
marvellous  establishment  of  -Slneais  in  Italy ;  and  it 
was  a  happy  subject,  because  the  Romans  imagined 
that  they  drew  their  origin  from  MueBS.  Virgil, 
therefore,  in  the  conduct  of  his  fable>  has  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  paying  high  compliments 
to  his  contemporaries.  But  perhaps,  in  this  very 
circumstance,  he  shews  himself  inferior  to  Homer, 
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because  hie  is  plainly  li  eoartier^  recommending 
hitnsetf ,  to  an  etnperw  by  the  chtmy&of  soothing 
panegyi4c.  We  mustv  however,  aUow,  that  this 
panegyric  is  so  wdl  introduced,  and  so  elegantly 
expressed;  that  we  r<^not  but  admire  the  wit  of 
the  poeC .  Afla*  prbposihg. icns  subject;, . aild  men^. 
tioning  the  great  toils  ^ba((^ffineas,«ndfirwent.bet 
fore  he  settled  in  Italy,  be  subjoins^JMir^  maat^dy 
stroke  (^  art;  ^v   ;;  c;::.;  -   ' 

;    '        '       ^  '  ^         .    i^  '  '-'        '     '    ' 

*^.  '.Tantse  molis  erit  iRomaiiam  oo^^ei^  g^teni." 

This  at.om^.ib  the  ^swijium  of  his  work,  was 
sufficient  to  pr^udicte  etery  jRorn* n  in  his  favour; 
and  it  still  hai  the  ^ect  to  prejudice  young  readi^ 
ers  in  his  &vour,  who,  by  theif  preceding  stu^ 
dks,  have  already  taken  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  Romans.  The  high  encomium  wifich  he  in- 
troduces in  the  sixth*  book  upon  ^he  iqiperial  fa^ 
mily,  shews  also  the  genius  of  Virgil  in  its  strong^ 
est  colours,  and  could  not  &U  to  re<x)mmend  him 
effectually  to  the  emperor. 

The  subject  of  the  ^neid  falls  in  nearly,  in  point 
of  chronology,  with  that  of  th^  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; 
and  therefore  Virgil  had  the  same  opportunity  c^ 
inventing  circumstances,  and  of  embellishment, 
that  Homer  bad,  provided  that  he  did  not  con- 
tradict the  theology  and  mythology  already  set- 
tled by  Homer,  ^neas  being  to  sail  from  Troy 
to  Italy,  Vii^il  does  not^  like  a  historian,  begin 
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with  a  jguire:  account  of  the  setting  out  of  that 
hero;  he  shews  him,  in  the  first  book,  shipwreck* 
ed  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  driven  by  the  storm 
lipcm  the  coast  of  JLybda ;  in  this  circumstance  imi* 
tating  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  who  rq)re8ents  U- 
lysses,  his  hero,  upon  the  island  of  Calypso,  and 
makes  him  recount  the  preceding  circumstances 
of  his  adventures  afterwards,    JEneas  accordingly 
recounts  the  manner  in  which  Troy  was  taken 
and  burnt  to  Qujeen  Dido,  to  whose  city  of  Car- 
thage he  went  upon  his  arrival  in  Lybia.    This 
furnishes  the  poet  also  with  a  beautiful  episode  :— 
I  mean  the  connection  and  mutual  love  of  iBneas 
and  Dido,  and  then  the  death  of  Dido  on  the  de- 
parture of  her  lover,  inddents  which  make  such  a 
^striking  figufe  in  the  jEneid ;  and  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  sbtne  critics,  too  striking  a  figinre  for  an' 
episode,  which  ought  to  be  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  main  fable.     Virgil,  however,  has 
painted  the  story  of  Dido  very  beautifully,  and 
has  rendered  it,  by  the  charms  of  his  poetry,  pleas- 
ing to  every  reader.    The  remainder  of  the  first 
part  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  in"^  relating  the  ad- 
ventures of  JEneas  after  his  departure  from  Car- 
thage, till  his  arrival  in  Italy ;  and,  in  all  this  first 
part,  Virgil  has  kept  his  eye  closely  upon  the  O- 
dyssey  of  Homer.    Even  the  descent  of  JEneas 
into  the  infernal  regions,  in  the  sixth  book,  is  in 
imitation  of  a  like  descent  of  Ulysses  in  the  O- 
dyssey;  and  Virgil  has  in  this  exerted  all  the  vi- 
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gour  of  his  gaiius  to  surpass  Hjomer,  and  |>eF- 
Imps  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  succeeded. 
The  sixth  book^  indeed,  is  by  far  the  roost  mas- 
teriy  part  erf  the  whole  jEneid.  The  retpaining 
books  contain  the  wars  betwixt  Mnea^  and  Tur- 
nus,  upon  account  of  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
king  latirius.  And  this  latter  part  of  the  work 
is  an  express  imitation  of  the  Iliad,  as  the  former 
Imd  been  of  the  Odyssey.  After  Various  battles 
described,  and  other  episodes  and  circumstances, 
£neas  kills  Tumus,  and  establishes  himself  in 
Italy.  Such  is  the  subject  of  the  JEneid, — in  the 
conduct  of  which  Virgil  is  inferior  to  his  great 
master  Homer,  although  he  is  possessed  of  excel- 
lend^  that  must  ever  recommend  his  work  to 
every  person  of  taste  and  of  genius. 

Mijton  has  chosen  for  his  poem  a  sublimer 
theme — the  fall  of  man  from  his  primitive  inte- 
grity, and  his  expulsion  from  paradise.  And  his 
work,  though  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
Uifd,  the  Odyssey,  or  the  ^neid,  is  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  a  heroic  or  epic  poem,  according 
to  the  definition  I  have  already  given  of  it  As 
the  subject  chosen  by  Milton  is  of  a  loftier  and 
more  extraordinary  nature  than  that  of  the  other 
epic  poems  mentioned, — the  only  human  actors 
in  it  being  our  first  parents  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
they,  too,  in  a  situation  in  which  none  of  their  pos- 
terity can  ever  be  supposed  to  be, — Milton  could 
not  foHow  implicitly  the  exact  method  of  Homer 
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and  Virgil     He  has,  however,  confqrmeS  himself 
to  it  as  much  as  possible.    Being  to  give  a  poeti* 
cal  narration  of  the  marvellous  fell  of  nian,  hcf 
opens  his  poem  with  an  infernal  eoaneil  deliberate 
ing  upon  that  subject;  and  because  the  content  of 
the  angels,  whi^h  produced  the  £EdU  of  :S^an  and 
his  followers*  had  a  great  ref^mnce  to  hid  siitj^t, 
and  also  the  creation  of  the  wiorld,  bothof  wbidi 
events  preceded  in  point  of  time  the  fall  of  oixi 
first  parents,  the  poet  contrives  to  have  tiiese  cir* 
cumstances  related  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  aiibd 
thus,   imitating  the  practice  of  the  odier  gre^ 
epic  poets,  he  preserves  the  unity  of  his  action^ 
The  result  of  the  infernal  council  is,  that  Ssttan 
himself  undertakes  to  go  in  quest  of  that  world 
where  our  first  parents  were  reported  to  liva 
This  affords  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  descriUng 
the  appearance  and  the  journey  of  the  great  ^e«> 
my  of  mankind,  which  he  does  with  the  greatest 
display  of  vigorous  genius,  and  of  fertile  ima|^ 
nation.    And  in  imitation  of  the  niadiinery  em^ 
ployed  by  liie  ancient  poets,  Milton  represents  the 
true  God,  with  his  Son  our  Saviour,  beholding  the 
flight  of  Satan,   and  deliberating  concerning  it 
But  this  was  dangerous  ground  for  Milton  to  go 
upcwi.    He  therefore  checks  the  vigour  of  his  fan* 
cy  wherever  he  introduces  these  divine  characters, 
and  moves  with  a  cautious  and  a  timid  step.    He 
could  not  use  such  freedom  with  them  as^  Homer 
or  Virgil  did  with  the  heatlien  god$,  and  therefore 
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:  this  part  of  th^  poem  hai  always  beenr  considered 
as  the  most  exceptionable  of  the  whole.     Satan's 
journey  being  poetically  and  admirablj  descnbed^ 
he  is  represented  as  coming  within  view  of  this 
world  and  our  first  parentSL    And  now  the.  poet 
introduces  Adam    apd  Eve   in   their   primeval 
integrity,  and  employs  all  the  force  of  his  lofc 
ty  genius   in    painting    their  situation,  render* 
ing  it  the  more  interesting,  by  representing  tlw 
arch-enemy  within  sight  of  them,  and  plotting 
their  destruction.    These  are  noble  scenes  for  tb^ 
pencil  of  a  poet,  and  Milton  has  done  them  aH 
justice.     Morning  is  described^— our  first  parents 
and  paradise  are  painted  with  a  glowing  and  mas- 
terly hand.    The  dream  of  Eve  is  related  previous 
to  the  fall.    The  angel  Raphael  descends  and  in- 
structs  Adam  concerning  the  natin-e  of  Satan,  and 
his  hatred  to  the  human  race ;  he  recounts,  by 
way  of  episode,  the  battles  of  the  angels  preceding 
the  fall  of  Satan   and  his  followers;  and  cau- 
tions Adam  against  transgressing,  tliat  he  may 
not  be  involved  in  the  same  dreadful  fate.    The 
angel  relates  how  the  world  was  created,  with  a 
number  of  other  particulars,  admirably  introduc- 
ed by  the  poet ;  and  he  then  depai-ts,  after  giv- 
ing repeated  warning  to  Adam  concerning  his 
danger. 

Meanwhile  Satan,  having  encompassed  the  earth, 
metamorphoses  himself  into  a  mist,   makes  his 
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way  into   paradise^    and  then  enters    a  serpent 
while    that   animal   is  sleeping.      The   manner 
of  his   approaching  Eve  when  she  was  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  Adam,  is  recounted  by  the  poet    The 
way  in  which  she  is  prevailed  upon  to-  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit,  her  ofifering  it  to  her  husband^ 
with  every  circumstance  we  can  suppose  concomi- 
tant with  the  transgression,   are    admirably  de* 
scribed.    The  guardian  angels  now  forsake  para- 
dise.   Satan  returns  to  the  infernal  regions,  whwe 
that  malignant  spirit  boasts  of  his  success,  and  is 
recdved  with  a  general  hiss  by  way  of  infernal 
applause/    Adam  more  and  more  bewails  his  fall- 
en state,  and  rejects  the  consolation  of  Eve.    At 
last  he  begins  to  feel  some  comfort  on  recollecting 
and  putting  Eve  in  mind  of  the  promise  that  her 
seed  should  be  revenged  of  the  serpent,  and  they 
address  prayers  for  forgiveness  to  the  throne  of 
grace.      The  Son  of  God  presents  to  his  fether 
these  prayers,  and  intercedes  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
happy delinquents.      God  accepts  their  prayers, 
but  declares  that  they  must  quit  paradise.    The 
angel  Michael,  with  a  band  of  cherubim,  is  sent  to 
conduct  them  away.    He  arrives.    Our  first  parents 
reluctantly  submit  to  their  fate.    The  angel  gives 
Adam  a  prospect  of  what  was  to  happen  to  their 
posterity — how  the  Saviour  was  to  make  atone- 
ment for  their  sins.     Adam  is  greatly  comforted. 
Eve,  who  was  asleep^  is  awakened,  and  they  are 
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conducted  by  the  angel  out  of  paradise ;  with  which 
the  poem  concludes.  This  is  a  noUe  and  sublime 
sutgect,  of  which  the  critics  have  remarked,  that 
it  is  interesting  to  all  mankind,  and  is  tfaerefi^^e  in 
this  respect  superior  to  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  which  interested  particularly  only  single 
nations. 

Having  thus  set  before  you  a  slight  delineation 
of  the  subjects  of  the  epic  poems  of  Homer,  of 
Virgil,  and  of  Milton,  it  will  be  worth  our  while 
to  consider  the  comparative  merit  of  each,  in  a  few 
of  the  particulars  of  their  art  As,  for  instance^ 
their  talents  for  drawing  and  supporting  clmrac- 
ters, — ^for  description, — for  exciting  suUime  and 
pathetic  emotions, — for  eloquence  and  elocution, 
— and  their  abilities  in  the  general  conduct  <^ 
their  several  works.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  concerning  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  each. 

Homer  has  been  universally  admired  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  marked,  discriminated, 
and  supported  the  vast  variety  of  characters  in- 
troduced into  his  poems.  Achilles,  every  where  in 
the  Iliad,  is  found  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Ho- 
race, 

^^  Impiger,  iracundus^  inexorabilis^  acer." 

And  this  idea  of  him  is  uniformly  supported, 
whether  he  be  in  the  field  of  action,  or  in  retire- 
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ment  in  his  tent.    Nor  has  Homer's  art  in  draw- 
ing and  supporting  the  character  of  Achilles,  been 
more  admired  than  his  having  made  choice  of  a 
vehement  and  ardent  personage,  for  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  his  poem.    The  critics  universal- 
ly agree,   that   had  he  pitched  upon  a  character 
which  he  was    to   represent  without  any  failing 
incident   to   humanity,    this   would  have   been 
a  cold,  insipid,  and  uninteresting  picture,  which 
would  not  have  pleased  in  such  a  degree  as  that 
of  the  fiery,  the  fierce,  the  impetuous  Achilles. 
The   subordinate   characters   are   no   less   finely 
drawn  and  diversified.    In  Agamemnon  the  sove- 
reign, are  to  be  observed  the  efiects  of  supreme 
power  on  the  human  mind.     He  is  haughty  in 
prosperity,  he  is  dejected  in  adversity.    At  first 
he  abuses  his  authority  by  injuring  Achilles,  but 
being  of  a  generous  nature,  he  afterwards  repents 
and  ma:kes  full  reparation.    Though  not  without 
failings  of  this  sort,  yet^  upon  the  whole,  he  bears 
the  supreme  sway  with  sufficient  dignity  and  pro- 
priety, and  merits  the  honourable  titles  of^mikii^f, 
and  fF4i^f  AdMv, 

The  old  and  reverend  Nestor  is  delineated  with 
a  masterly  hand.  He  is  sedate  and  wise,  but  he 
is  loquacious.  His  grey  hairs,  and  his  wisdom,  en- 
title him  to  great  respect  from  the  other  leaders, 
and  his  eloquence  is  of  that  soft-  and  persuasive 
kind  which  is  calculated  to  command  the4*espectof 
the  younger  chiefs  of  the  army. 
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•  T«Mif  df  Kfffv^ 


fM.xai  «T0  7A4voii0i|f  fcthiT4$  yXvMtff  jpffy  €tyi%," 

The  character  of  Ulysses  is  a  masterpiece.  He 
does  not  want  courage/  but  his  chief  mark  is 
his  being  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  wise  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  his 
wisdom  is  different  from  that  of  Nestor,  and 
approaches  nearly  to  cunning.  He  is  not  only 
the  itH  oivcnifs,  but  the  mX9r^»Tos,  and  the  ir^xv^^^x'^'^i 

Menelaus,  the  husband  of  Helen^  is  also  diver^ 
sified  from  the  other  heroes.  He  is  not  a  con- 
temptible  warrior,  but  he  seems  better  (Calculated 
for  the  arts  of  peace  and  domestic  government, 
than  for  the  field.  I  might  here  set  forth  also  the 
characters  of  the  two  AjaxeSj  that  of  Diomede, 
and  many  others,  which  are  admirably  pourtrayed 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  poem.  Paris,  the 
author  of  the  war,  is  finely  marked^  ftnd  deserves 
our  attention.  The  poet  exhibits  hini  to  our  view, 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  a  youth  of  a 
graceful,  though  soft  and  effeminate  appearance. 
He  is  the  professed  votary  of  Venu3 ;  and  althcmgh 
not  entirely  devoid  of  courage,  yet  he  always  ap- 
pears to  be  under  the  influence  of  his  favourite 
goddess,  to  whom  he  formerly  adjudged  the  gold- 
en apple  upon  Mount  Ids.  And  here  we  may 
remark,  that  Homer  is  not  like  those  superficial 
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painters  of  charact^s  wlio  tell  us,  in  a  gener 
and  summary  manner,  that  such  a  person  is 
great  warrior,  and  sudi  another  is  very  handson 
in  his  appearance,  and  amorous  in  his  tempei 
but  he  lays  hold  of  the  small  drcumstanci 
which  are  the  true  discriminating  marks  of  chi 
racters.  Paris,  being  to  assume  the  appearani 
of  a  warrior,  which  was  by  no  means  the  moi 
shining  part  of  him,  arrays  himself  in  the  hide  i 
a  panther,  and,  brandishing  his  polished  spear  i 
his  hands,  gives  a  blustering  challenge,  and  tbi 
his  real  character  is  represented  by  his  dress  an 
manner.  Afterwards,  when  he  is  engaged  wit 
Menelaus,  and  when  this  warrior  has  got  hold  < 
him  by  the  crest  of  his  helmet,  Homer  takes  cai 
to  infOTm  us,  that  the  very  thong  which  binds 
under  his  chin  is  ^•xvxmt^,  finely  embroidere( 
His  neck,  too,  is  spoken  ci  by  the  epithet  < 
0nrctXn,''^7F»xiii9  iit^f,  his  dclicatc  neck ;  by  all  whic 
he  appears  the  fine  gentleman  and  votary  of  Venn 
even  when  he  is  engaged  in  the  combat  The  di 
course  which  he  afterwards  holds  with  Helen, 
also  entirely  suited  to  the  idea  the  poet  has  alread 
given  of  him. 

The  character  of  Helen  herself  is  no  less  finel 
drawn  and  supported.  The  poet  is  not  cor 
tented  with  tdling  us  that  she  is  iMyvtrnxm;  h 
even  represents  a  company  of  aged  counsellor 
with  Priam  at  their  head,  admiring  her  charm 
and  allowing,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  coul 
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not  be  blamed  for  contending  about  so  lovely  a 
personage. 

Tui^  Itft^i  yvvMKi  x«Xv9  XC«vo  ItXytx  irttrxiuf. 

Her  shame  at  appearing  before  Priam, — the  great 
respect  she  expresses  for  him, — ^the  deep  sense  she 
seems  to  have  erf  her  own  failings^ — ^her  answer  to 
the  address  of  Venus,  and  her  upbraiding  speech 
to  Paris,  in  the  third  book,  are  all  expressive  of 
such  a  person  as  we  may  conceive  Helen  to  have 
been,  and  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  consummate 
master.  The  characters  of  the  old  king  Priam, 
and  the  young  hero  Hector,  are  also  finely  ima* 
gined  by  the  poet  But  I  have  mentioned  enough 
to  shew  that  Homer  has  been  exceedingly  happy 
in  exhibiting  characters,  and  has  in  this  displayed 
a  profound  skill  in  human  nature.  He  has,  indeed, 
been  a  model  to  th«  dramatic  poets  in  this  parti- 
cular, who  confess  that  the  idea  of  tragedy  was 
borrowed  from  the  poems  of  Homen 

We  need  not  take  up  long  time  in  examining 
the  characters  of  Virgil,  for,  in  this  respect,  lie 
will  not  bear  the  smallest  comparison  with  Ho- 
mer.  And  it  is  indeed  surprising,  that  Virgil,  a 
poet  of  such  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  should 
have  failed  so  egregiously  in  marking  characters. 
.Slneas,  the  hero,  is  meant  by  the  l)oet  as  a  cha- 

VOL.  II,  c 
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^(M^r  perfectly  (nous^  and  booouriA^lfe,  and  lier< 
This  panegyric  of  him  he  puts  into  his  o^ 
mouth — 

*  ^        ''  Sum  pius  JEaeas,  fama  super  aethera  notos/' 

Ilioneus,  one  of  his  followers,  gives  even  a  ful 
account  of  him  to  the  same  purpose— 

'^  Rex  erUt  iBneas  nobis,  quo  juttior  altar 
Nee  pietate  fuit,  nee  bello  major  et  armis." 

An<^  in  the  two  preceding  verses^  he  bad  beau 
fully  expostulated  with  Dido— 

*'  fSi  genus  humanum,  et  mortalia  temnitis  anna. 
At  sperate  decs  memore^>  fandi  atque  nefirndL" 

Yet  this^ioa^  -Enea^ — this  pattern  of  humanit 
of  goodness,  and  of  equity,  has  the  baseness 
debauch  queen  Dido,  whose  greatest  failing  w 
her  affection  for  him. 


Speluncam  Dido^  Dux  et  Trojanus  eandem, 
Deveniunt." 


And  in  this  Spelunca  he  triumphs  over  her  virtu 
Poor  Dido  fain  would  have  calkd  it  a  marriage- 

^*  Conjugium  vocat :  hoc  pretexit  nomine  culpam." 
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^nefti^,  however,  never  intended  a  matrimonial 
connection.    But,  whilst  Virgil  thus  violates  the 
piety  of  ^neas's  character^  he  clothes  the  story  in 
Such  exquisite  poetical  language,  as  cannot  fitil  to 
diarm  every  reader*    The  base  manner  in  which  '^ 
this  hero  abandons  Dido  is  not  less  inconsistent  M"^  T 
with  the  piety  of  his  character,  than  the  advan-      1^7 
tage  he  had  taken  of  her  virtue.    He  resists  all   ^^^j.  clo- 
the eloquence  of  the  unfortunate  queen ;  and  ^-' 
every  reader  is  ready  to.  join  her  in  the  oppro- 
brious epithets  with  which  she  accosts  him.^  ^^' 

'^  Dissimulare  etiam  sperasti^  perfide,  tantum  u^  ^4-4-  i^^^*^ 

Posse  ne&s  ?  tacitusque  mea  decedere  terri  ?  iU\/*\ju»v*--  C^*^ 
Nee  te  noster  amor,  nee  te  data  dextera  quondam,       ^  ^  luvi^UilU*.* 
Kcc  moritura  tenet  crudeli  ftmere  Dido  ?"  \/^  r  \JL^* 

This  behaviour  of  ^neas  has  another  miserable 
effect ;  it  detaches  the  affection  of  the  reader  from 
him,  and  we  take  the  less  interest  in  his  future 
fortune*  The  poet,  by  giving  him  at  every  turn 
the  epithet  of  pius  JEneas,  is  not  able  to  coun- 
teract  the  bad  impression  given  us  by  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  hero  towards  Dido.    Not  even  the 

u 

message  of  the  gods,  warning  him  away,  can 
reconcile  us  to  such  a  violation  of  character.  Yet 
I  must  again  remark^  that  the  poet  has  clothed 
the  whole  in  such  a  blaze  of  exquisite  poetry,  that, 
whilst  we  condemn,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
applaud.  And  we  allow  also,  with  pleasure,  that 
the  characler  of  Dido,  under  the  influence  of  love, 

c  2 
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which  is  the  chief  view  in  which  the  poet  had 
casion  to  exhibit  her,  is  extremely  well  pair 
But  it  is  certainly  not  so  difficult  to  set  forth 
influence  of  this  passion,  aS  it  is  to  touch  upon 
nice  discriminating  circumstances  which  mark 
characters,  for  skill  in  which  Homer  is  deserve 
so  famous,  and  for  which  Shakespeare  has 
been  greatly  and  justly  applauded.  1  might  p 
out  other  inconsistencies  in  the  character  ofMn 
as  its  being  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  thai 
Achilles ;  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
poem,  where  he  should  have  risen  in  the  esU 
of  the  reader.  Instead  of  which,  he  plainly  sii 
and  one  is  ready  to  wish  well  to  Tumus,  his  br 
adversary,  whom  he  kills  rather  than  vanquisl 
after  having  asserted  a  right  to  Lavinia,  wli 
does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  justice.  ] 
are  many  of  the  inferior  characters  in  the  Mn 
any  better  supported.  Ilioneus,  in  the  first  bo 
makes  a  beautiful  speech,  which  raises  in  the  re 
er  a  high  admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  pai 
but  he  does  little  afterwards  to  justify  this  ea 
prejudice  in  his  favour.  Addison  justly  obser^ 
that  ihejidus  Achates,  who  is  represented  as  1 
hero's  friend,  does  nothing  in  the  whole  po 
which  may  deserve  that  title;  and  that  G) 
Hnestheus,  Sergestus,  Cloanthus,  are  all  of  th 
men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 

^  Fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum." 
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And  the  same  beautiful  critic  remarks  in  gene- 
ral^  that  there  is  neither  the  variety  nor  novelty 
in  the  persons  in  the  uiEneid,  which  we  meet  with 
in  those  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  not  surely,  then,  in 
painting  characters,  that  we  are  to  look  fw  that 
excellence  in  Virgil  which  has  entitled  him  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Homer  in  the  career  of  epic 
poetry.  He  had  not  penetration  equal  to  that  of 
Homer  in  this  respect.  We  shall  find  by  and  bye, 
that  it  was  beauties  of  another  sort  which  gave 
him  any  pretensions  to  rival  the  Grecian  poet 

Milton,  with  respect  to  exhibiting  diaracters, 
lay  under  considerable  disadvantage  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject.  There  were  but  two  human 
beings  upon  earth,  and  their  situation  during  the 
^-eatest  part  of  the  poem,  being  that  of  per- 
fect innocence,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
display  the  fotce  of  his  genius;  in  touching  upon 
the  &Uings  which  distinguish  the  characters  of 
every  individual  of  their  descendants.  He  has, 
however,  set  forth  Adam  and  Eve  in  such  colours 
as  noordinarypoetcould express ;  and  he  has  describ- 
ed their  state  of  primeval  innocence  with  more  force, 
and  elevation,  and  luxuriance  of  fancy,  than  ever 
any  pastoral  poet  painted  the  fabulous  golden  age, 
or  the  delicious  vales  of  Tempe,  or  the  hills  of 
Arcadia.  With  this  state  of  original  rectitude  and 
innocence,  the  poet  has  admirably  contrasted  the 
guilt  and  degeneracy  of  our  first  parents  after  the 
fall,  and  by  that  means  he  has  made  the  most  of 
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hU  human  characters,  without  being  subbed 
th^t  inconsistency  with  which  Virgil  is  ju 
chargwblc. 

]E|ut,  if  Milton  found  a  defect  in  his  subj 
from  its  having  supplied  him  with  so  few  hui 
characters,  be  has  endeavoured  to  ccnnpenaat^ 
by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  imagij 
and  painted,  and  diversified  his  angelical  per^ 
^ea,  both  good  and  bad.  It  is  true,  as  I  fbrn 
ly  remarked,  that  he  has  greatly  failed  in  the  m 
net  in  which  he  has  introduced  the  Supreme  Be 
under  the  characters  of  God  the  Father,  and  C 
the  Son*  Struck  with  the  awful  and  incompreh 
aible  majesty  of  the  persons  of  the  true  Grodhead, 
trembled  while  he  sung,  and  was  afraid  to  give  lo 
reins  to  his  bold  imagination.  But  he  has  chai 
tensed  and  diversified  the  angels,  both  good  t 
bad|  with  an  amazing  force  of  genius  and  &n 
The  good  angels  Raphael,  Michael,  Uriel,  a 
Gabriel,  are  all  strongly,  though  differently  mai 
ed  And  the  evil  spirits,  in  the  infernal  eouni 
are  also  admirably  drawn.  The  character  of  i 
tan,  their  chief,  is  astonishingly  supported.  J 
is  every  where  that  malignant  spirit,  who  ^eligl 
in  mischief,  and  who  is  the  veverse  of  every  thii 
good  and  worthy.  His  speeches  are  all  suital 
to  his  infernal  nature  and  disposition,  and  exci 
a  sublime  sort  of  terror  in  the  mind  of  the  read< 
Of  this  sort  is  his  adieu  to  the  regions  <^hlifis,ai 
his  welcome  to  those  of  horror. 
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<i  ., Mii.ii...yaT^wfel||  ^spyfii^ldsi 

Wl^ere  jpy  far  ever  dv^^ :  H^  honrQw^  hwl 
Inferpal  worlcj^'and  thQu  profounckl^t  hell^ 
Receive  thy  new  possessor;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
¥he  mifid  k  its  own  fifKS^y  and  in  itself 
tknviake  Ahta¥«a  of  I)elJ>  «  bfU  9^  l¥»Tfn, 
¥^^twa(|t^wbwfi  if  Ib^fitiJl^.sw»#     .  , 

And  what  I  sbowM  b^,  »W  bttt  l^i|  thm  fe^'       .   . 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  Here  at  least 
We  may  be  free ;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  «nvy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure^  and^  in  my  choice. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambltibn^  though  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven/' 

In  the  same  style  are  his  other  speeches  and  soli- 
loquies, with  which  the  poem  abounds. 

In  epici  as  well  as  dramatic  poetry^  to  draw  and 
support  characters  properly,  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  province  of  the  poet.  If  a  poet  were  to  repre- 
sent one  character  sometimes  highly  virtuous  and 
honourable,  and  sometimes  descending  to  commit 
base  actions, — another  at  one  time  a  brave  warrior, 
and  at  another  time  a-^^gtaMHir  coward,  he  would 
not  only  deviate  from  nature,  but  shock  commo^ 
sense ;  and  a  reader  of  the  smallest  penetration 
must,  on  the  perusal,  reject  such  a  heterogeneous 
mixture,  and  declare, 

/'  Qu^cunque  ostosdis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi." 
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We  have  seen  that  Virgil  has  bordered  upon 
error,  by  failing  in  the  consistency  of  his  chf 
ters,  but  that  Milton,  as  well  as  Homer,  has  sh< 
remarkable  ability  in  this  respect,  at  least  as 
as  the  nature  of  his  subject  would  permit  1 
It  must  still  be  allowed,  howerer,  that  Hoi 
of  all  the  epic  poets,  stands  unrivalledin  the  mi 
ing  and  delineating  of  characters.  ' 
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Homer ^  Virgil,  and  Milton  compared* 

L  KNOW  of  no  method  by  which  we  can  more 
successfully  judge  with  respect  to  the  abilities  of 
a  poet,  than  by  comparing  him  with  others  who 
have  moved  in  the  same  walk.  We  have  the  au« 
thority  of  Pope  to  this  purpose,  in  his  Essay  on 
Criticism: 

''  Be  Homer^s  works  your  study  and  delight. 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maTtmg  bring. 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  ccmipar'd,  his  telt  peruse. 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  luuse.^ 

Fw  the  same  reason  we  have  included  Milton  also 
by  way  of  comment ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  be  so 
cc»ijoined>  because  he  has  deservedly,  in  many  re- 
spects,  come  into  competition  both  with  Homer 
and  Virgil. 
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With  respect  to  the  success  of  each  in  desci 
tion,  which  we  are  now  to  examine,  Homer  I 
a  manifest  advantage  over  the  other  two  in  po 
of  language,  as  we  have  already  shewn  that 
tongue  can  be  brought  in  competition  with  1 
Greek.  The  Latin,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  gn 
elegance  and  beauty  in  the  time  of  Virgil, — ^it  li 
then  attained  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  v 
capable;  but,  when  compfered  with  the  Gree 
the  Latin  will  appear  a  narrow,  and  confined,  a 
cramped  language,  however  correct  and  el^ant 
may  be.  The  English  is  far  more  copious,  b 
then,  in  the  time  of  Milton,  it  was  not  polish 
in  such  a  high  degree  as  we  have  seen  in  our  o\ 
times.  It  may  be  said  also  of  the  Greek,  that 
was  greatly  improved  after  the  age  of  Homer ;  b 
this  will  hold  only  with  respect  to  prose  coippositio 
for  in  Homer  the  language  of  poetry  is  abundant 
elegant  and  refined,  and  the  use  of  the  diflfere] 
dialects  gives  him  a  richness  and  variety  unknoi^ 

/  to  Virgil  and  Milton.  H6mer»  in  his  detoiptioK 
has  been  censured  by  some  as  too  verbose  and  pa 
ticular,  and  perhaps  he  cannot  altogether  be  vii 

^dicated  from  this  charge.  It  must  be  considers 
however,  that  the  descending  into  particulars,  i 
poetic  description,  is  one  of  the  greatest  perfe< 
tions  of  that  sort  of  writing,  provided  the  poc 

'  keep  within  certain  bounds,  and  do  not  grow  to 
minute  and  circumstantial.  General  accounts  ma; 
do  in  history,  but,  as  poetry  follows  nature,  th 
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objeets  ought  to  he  s^  before  the  eyw  of  the 
reader  in  an  exact,  and  lively,  and  particul9)rmaa^ 
ner.  In  this  respect  poetry  is  alUed  to  pMnt>^ 
ing,  and  unless  description  be  wb^t  is  mlied  pi^ 
turesqtiCt  it  loses  half  its  charms.  Thus  Homer, 
when  he  introduces  a  new  character  upon  the 
field,  exhibits  to  his  readers  a  painting  of  him. 
Paris,  in  the  third  bopk  of  the  Hiad,  advances  be- 
fore th^  Trojans  arrayed  in  the  hide  of  a  panther, 
graceful,  as  a  god,  with  his  bow  flung  across  his 
shoulders,  and  his  sword ;  and,  brandishing  in  his 
hands  two  javelins  tipped  with  steel,  ha  cball^ges 
the  Grecian  chiefs  to  single  combat. 

n«^}«Afi|y  €ltfMia-t9  i^a/9  xtu  xxfi'irvXm  t«|«^ 

Virgil  excels  also  in  the  picturesque.  The  pic- 
ture of  Venus  appearing  to  jSlneas,  in  the  first 
book,  as  a  huntress,  is  finely  exhibited  i^— 


'♦  Virginia  os  habitumque  gerens^  et  ▼irginis 
Spartanse ;  vel  qualis  equos  Threissa  fisitig9t 
Harpalyce^  volucremque  fuga  praevertitur  Hebrum. 
Namque  biimeri^  de  mor^  habilep  suspej^d^at  ar(^um 
Venatrix,  d^deratque  coqiam  diffundore  veotU;  . 
Nttd*  g^nu,  npdoqu^  sinus  colle<?tft  fluentQs." 
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Milton,  in  this  respect,  yields  not  to  either 
the  otlier  two.    His  description,  in  the  first  boQ 
of  ^e  appearance  of  Satan  moving,  is  well  im 
gined,  and  may  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  formei 


The  superior  fiend 


Wai  moTing  toward  the  shore;  his  ponderous  slueld, 
Etherial  temper,  massy,  hurge,  and  round, 
Bdiind  hhn  cast ;  the  broad  circumfb'ence 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,- whose  orb. 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine. 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  step^ 
Over  the  burning  marie.  ** 

In  general,  the  language  which  Virgil  make 
use  of  in  descripticHi,  is  more  pompous  and  swell 
ing  than  that  of  Homer,  and  is  kept  up  with  th 
same  elevation  even  in  descrilmig  small  and  insig 
nificant  objects.  M^nf  instances  of  this  might  b< 
given.  In  the  first  book  of  the  ^neid,  the  strik 
ing  of  sparks  from  a  flint,  and  the  kindling  of  i 
fire  by  means  of  it,  are  described  in  the  following 
swelling  strain : 

'^  Ac  primum  silici  scintillam  excudit  Achates 
Suscepitque  ignem  foliis,  atque  arida  drcum 
Nutrimenta  dedit,  rapuitque  in  fomite  flammam." 
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And  immediately  after,  the  drying  of  the  ccmi 
which  bad  been  damaged  by  the  waves,  and  the 
grinding  of  it,  are  thus  pompously  menti<H)ed : 

''  Tom  Cer^em  corruptam  vaidia,  Cerealiaque  juma 
Expediunt  fessi  renun ;  frugesque  receptaf 
£t  torrere  parant  flamm4it)et  frangere  saxo." 

And  a  little  farther  on,  the  operation  of  the  Tro- 
jans preparing  and  cooking  their  food,  and  then 
their  eating  and  drinking,  are  thus  described : 

''  Illi  se  pnedfls  accingunt  dapibusque  futuris : 
Tergora  deripiunt  oostis  et  viscera  nudant. 
Pars  in  frusta  secant^  verubusque  trementia  figunt : 
Littore  ahena  locant  alii,  flammasque  ministrant. 
Turn  victu  revocant  vires,  fusique  per  herbam 
Implentur  veteris  Bacchi,  pinguisque  ferinae/* 

Homer  always  avoids  this  error,  and  adapts  the 
style  of  his  description  to  the  thing  described. 
Thus,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  csw 
tertainment  given  by  Agamemnon  to  the  othcv 
chiefs  is  simply  described : 

M<ftf AAor  r'  «p  txtfMfUftH,  wu^»f  r  •fitXtetf, 
Amfvrr\  ifit  ti  ^tf/fi  Sivfro  imrn  uvm" 
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Some  deities,  who  look  into  Homer  only  tbro 
the  medium  of  Pope's  translation,  have  lal 
accused  the  original  of  a  swelling  diction^  tc 
found  only  in  that  version.  Accordingly, 
following  passage  by  Pope  has  been  justly  bl 
ed : 

'*  A  massy  cauldron^  of  stupendous  frame. 

They  brought,  and  placed  it  o'er  the  rising  flame  ; 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sid^  ; 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream  ; 
Th«  boiling  watet^  bubbles  to  the  brim**' 

This  is  no  doubt  a  very  turgid  method  of  expn 
ing  the  setting  a  kettle  upon  the  ftre,  dnd  i 
boiling  of  water  in  it ;  but  this  is  Mr  Pope's  t« 
of  describing  it,  and  not  Homer's.  The  lite 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  simply  this,-^^'  Tt 
^  set  a  threefooted  bathing  vessel  upoa  the  iSa 
^^  ing  fire,  and  poured  water  into  it ;  and,  havi 
"  taken  chips  of  wood,  they  burnt  them  unc 
**  it  The  fiaine  rose  all  around  the  swelling  pj 
"  of  the  vessel,  and  the  water  grew  warn 
Beautiful  and  simple  in  the  language  of  Honn 
as  follows : 
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Milton's  sujtgect  is  elevated  tbroughoutv  and  tia^re- 
fore  his  use  of  lofty  and  sounding  language  is  ver^i 
proper;  and  accordingly^  bis  descriptions  bare 
been  universally  admired.  Tbey  areso  thidk  scat- 
tered over  bis  divine  work,  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
wbicb  to  quote  first  The  descriptioil  of  tbe  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  of  the  state  df  innocence  of  our 
first  parents,  has  given  full  scope  to  his  glowing 
imagination,  by  opening  to  him,  in  his  oWn  phrase, 
**  things  unattempted  before  in  prose  or  rhyme/' 
A  much  finer  field  for  lofty  deso^tion  wte  a£B>td- 
ed  by  the  sulgect  of  Milton,  than  by  that  of  Ho^ 
mer  or  of  Virgil.  Since  we  have  quoted  the  ide^ 
scription  of  an  entertainmeht  both  from  Homer 
mid  Virgil,  it  may  be  curious  to  contpare  Mil-( 
ton's  account  of  the  repast  provide  for  the  an^ 
Raphael  by  Eve,  while  sh&  was  yet  in  a  state  c^ 
innocence. 


-From  each  tender  stalk 


Whatever  Earthy  all-bearing  mother^  yields 
In  India,  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore^ 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinous  reigned^  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  <»•  smooth-rined,  or  bearded  husk  or  shelly 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing*  hand ;  for  sdrink  th6  grape 
She  crushes,  inofihisiTe  MUst,  atnd  ln^«th«( 
From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  press'd. 
She  tempers  duleet  creams  ;  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure ;  then  strews  the  ground 
With  rose,  and  odours  ft'om  the  shrub  unfumed/' 
VOL.  II. 
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Among  other  descriptions  with  which  the  1 
(Use  3LiOSt  abounds,  the  geniiis  of  the  poet  has  ey 
edr  itself  to  the  utmost  in  settibg  forth  the  maj^ 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

->     "  Before  him  pbirers  divine  his  way  preparVl ; 
At  his  command  th'  i^>rooted  hilk  retir^d^ 
Each  to  his  place ;  they  heard  his  voioe^  and  went 
Obsequious ;  heaven  his  wonted  face  renew'd^ 
And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smil'd." 

In  sudi  as  these,  however,  the  poet  has  b 
much  indebted  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  wh: 
he  has  borrowed  very  liberally.    We  are  not 
imagine,  that  what  I  have  said  in  praise  of  'M 
t6n  at  all  derogates  from  the  merit  of  Homer, 
that  the  Greek  bard  could  not  raise  his  style  to 
elevated  pitch  when  his  subject  admitted  of 
Jupiter  is  described  in  the  first  book  of  the  His 
with  a  spirit  and  dignity  inferior  only  to  that 
an  inspired  writer. 

\irgil  has  copied  part  of  it,  as  he  has  done  inni 
merable  places  of  this  great  poet. 

'*  Annuit  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum." 
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But  although  Vii^il  sometiiiKs  sweUs  Ins  bttgttage 
too  much  when  he  describes  famUiar  ot^jects,  yet 
we  must  allow  him  also  the  talent  of  appro|»riate 
and  pleasing  description  in  many  pdaoes  of  his 
works.  To  take  one  example  out  of  many*  The 
following  picture  of  the  port  <hi  the  coast  of  LyUa, 
where  ^neas's  shattered  vessels  arrived  after  the 
storm,  is  set  forth  with  the  most  admirable  felici- 
ty and  elegance  of  language : 

"  Est  in  secessu  longo  locus ;  insula  pc^um 
Efficit  objectu  laterum ;  quibus  cminis  ab  alto 
Frangitur^  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos^ 
Hinc  atque  hinc  vastae  rupes^  geminique  minantur 
In  coelum  scopuli^  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
.Squora  tuta  silent.     Turn  sylvis  scena  cdniscis 
Desuper  horrentique  atrum  nemus  inuninet  umbra. 
Fronte  sub  advarsa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum : 
Intus  aquse  dulces^  yiyoque  sedilia  saxo^ 
Nympharum  domus.     Hie  fessas  non  vincula  naves 
UUa  tenent :  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu." 

Homer,  more  than  any  other  epic  poet,  by  in-* 
trodudng  such  a  variety  of  characters,  has-  made 
his  poems  in  a  great  measure  dramatic ;  that  is,  he 
seldom  appears  rehearsing  or  describing  in  his 
own  person,  but  leaves  his  actors  to  carry  on  the 
business  themselves.  For  this  reason,  his  poems 
do  not  abound  nearly  so  much  in  description  as 
the  Paradise  Liost,  and  not  quite  so  much  as  the 
^ndd«    In  the  Odyssey,  hawever,  many  beautjU 

VOL.  II.  D 
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fbi^UDifl  interesting  seenm  are  exhibited.    Thei 

thf  garden  of  Alcinous  is  a  fine  efibrt  in  rurs 

deseriptipiiy  and  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  b 

Miltcm  in  mentioning  Rtradfse.    But  abore  al 

Homer  shines  in  the  battles  he  has  described  i 

the  Iliad,  and  has  iimazed  all  the  critics  by  tb 

irast  variety  of  them  he  has  tfaer^  exhibited    Vii 

gil  in  this  will  bear  no  comparison.    And  ^lilton 

battles  of  the  angels,  with  whatever  copiousne 

and  warmth  of  fancy  they  are  imagined,  yet,  h 

cause  they  are  entirely  imaginary,  rather  than  a 

imitation  of  any  thing  which  we  know  in  natur 

and  even,  1  am  afraid,  border  sometimes  on  tl 

ludicrous,  ^must,  upon  the  whole,   yield  to  Ri 

raer's  battles,  if  we  except  that  part  of  the  latfc 

where  the  gods  are  engaged,  and  even  wounde 

which  has  aflforded  sp  muah  matter  of  mirth  l 

the  jocular  critics.      Abating  this  circumstanc 

Homer,   in  describing  battles,  has  surpassed  s 

authors.     In  his  verses  we  hear  the  din  of  wa 

attended  with  the  thunder  of  Jove,  and  the  earl 

resounds  under  the  feet  of  the  combatants.    C 

such  occasions,  a  reader  who  enters  into  the  spii 

of  the  description,  loses  sight  of  the  poet*     E 

fancies  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  heroe6,<--he 

present   at   the   tremaidous   scene.     Upon   tl 

whole,   in   point   of  descripticm,    Vitgil  is  cc 

rect,  polished,  degant,  and  majestic,   in  a  hi^ 

degree.    But  Homer  surpasses  him  in  simplici 

and  variety,  and  often  in  sublimity.    Milton, 
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tievatioD  and  loftiiite^  &tis  hi  genchil  excelk^-tbe 
idiw.  twd^^^nd  tSb  66  theitt  msHt  that  Hi|[h  bd*^ 
iaiiaticNi/  vfaidi  the^^ 'hare  imi¥ei!teiH^  obtaibeSj 
Bdtl^stinwe  mdst  ihcfitioh  it  to  the  hdaoisd  cS 
Horner^  that  lie  vras^  ^pHcr  to  tHb  ^othor  tWo  ia^ 
|ottlt  of  tii6e,  ^od  iUat  bol&J^toii  add  .Virgil 
bave  eojpied  firdm  fasmanikichf  aitiberal  tAanneri  da 
tof  learei  it  Very  doabtfol  jf  tiiiqh  wixild  hdvcf 
rmc&ed  socb  «  piicU  of  etceieneey  had  Ite  not  Ud 
diewayl.)  '  ^'    .i// -  ''';;    -   ... 

Fnfan  #h8t  iire  luxfB^  said,  we  shatl  be  ijfi'tq 
tonchide,  t&atin^'|toiht.of  roblabify/Miitbn  itvBi 
bfa  idtoiffdi  £b>  surpass  Ifacr  othel^  two^^^Mitid,  iiftb 
At^d/  fai^  stA>jtet[has  gi<?fen  him  .more  fireqaeni 
oppoituaiitiito  of  oaeoling !  this  lerndtim;  .  Evet^ 
aoenr  >Hd  had  obddsifiiii  to' {)aiiityiva]j. derated. ia^ 
bdre  idiat>&  to  be  met:  %xMi  in  huiodn  fifti  Our 
fiMt  ^reittst  ih  fa  sUte'  c^^peifeot  itmdcendei  mii 
Aiin .  ibi Awffsed  -  in  ^ilk  and  iniser^;— ^the  mgel^ 
IMl aBtwmas gobd^  aflbrded' Mih  the  best oppop- 
tdtifties  tof  (^xhibitiikg'great  and  tri^mendotts  sdenei 
ilbraleir  -wadiVirgU  are  by^iia  mdans  defideiU  ifi 
excttiiiig; '  |[rand  Oad  rablini^  ^nG^otiom^  but  w^ 
nlu84i :  fldbw^  liWat .  in  th& .  profimioh  off  sacb  lofty 
ictogee:  atf ,  Miltbn  had  oecasidn  to  MBU^er^ove^ 
bi»i>eeoai,  he>  has  6«td6n6  the  bther  two.  T<^ 
qtfidte  ihstaiiees:  trouid  be  needlests.  '  Any  one 
who:  opens  the  Pteadiie  L6st^:  m^y  finid  examples 
in  ^^ii(eryi!book.     Of  Hotoer  and' Virgil;  bbw- 
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ever,'  it  may  be  siaid,  tKat  they  alfe  as  gn 
and  sublime  as  the  nature  ioi  the  sut^ect  requi 
<^  them,  iii  tenderness  and  delicacy/ we  m 
undoubtedly  ascribe  the  palm  to  Virgil.  1 
amiable  and  delicious  poet  is  a  consummate  n 
ter  in  this  fine  requidte  of  his  art.  Not  but  t 
at  times  Homer  and  Milton  are  also  tender,  i 
padietic,  and  delicate,  but  in  ^ese  Virgil  must 
all6\i^^  the  superior  praise.  I  do  not  agree,  h< 
ever,  with  those  critics  who  think  that  Homie] 
pathetic  only  in  a  single  passage  of  tiie  Iliad,  ^ 
in  the  beautiful  interview  betwixt  Hector  c 
Andromache.  This,  to  be  sure,  of  itself  woi 
have  proved  Homer  to  be  a  pathetic  poet,  1 
there  are .  certainly  oth^  passages  (^  his  poe 
which  entitle  him  ta  this  iqppdkticm.^^  There 
sofne  fine  siroli;;es  of  this  kind,  in  the  lam^ 
tioii  of  AduUes  over  the  body  of  Bis  fiiend  ] 
trodus, — in  the  grief  of  Hecuba  and  And 
maehe  for  the  death  of  the  valktnt  and  amia 
Hector,— 4ts  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of 
Iliad.  When  Hecuba  dissuades  herjson  Hec 
fi?9m  adv»ficitlg  to  the  combat^  the  attitude 
whioh  the  poet  represents  her,  adds  greatly 
tiie  tenderness  of  her  words.  ^  Then,*!  si^  i 
poet,  '<  his  mother  on  the  «thar  side,  ^todi 
**  in  lamentation  and  tears,  exposing  her  b 
'^  liosom,  hdd  Ibrth  her  bteast  with  one  of 
«  hands,  and  the  tears  trickling  doWn,  ihe  siddn 
**  ed  him  in  the  following  words: — O  Hector  i 
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^  son !  revere  wlmt  I  bbld  m  my  brad,  aad  have 
"  pity  «pon  nae.  If -ever  I  held  forth  thfe  breast 
^  to  appease  thy  infant  cries»  call  it  to  mind.  O 
<«  my  beloved  son !  and  from  within  the  walls  re-* 
•*  p^  that  hostile  man;  but  stand  not.  thou  forth 
^  before  him»  too  bc^d  that  thou  art ;  for  if  he 
*^  slay  thee,  neither  1  who  gave  thee  birth,  O  mj 
^^  ^dear  son!  nor  thy J^igh  dowered  spQuse>  ^i^l 
••.  deplore  thee  stretdie^  upon  thy  bed,— but  tlj^i 
^,  lieet  dogs  §hall  devour  thee  beside  the  ships  of, 
"  the  Greelfi^  far  removed  from  us**' 

JC«Air«y  mufunif  *ti(*I^<  ^  /mC*'  ^'^'^ 

£;^AMf*  iiTf(  yM^  ««  umrmmraimif  It  wtr'  iy«fyf 
KA«v0^^mu  fy  Xtj^uiTwt,  ftX»f  B'ttX$i,  if  rvuf  kvm, 

Afyt$m  ifm^m  nffrt  xpvtf  rm^s*^  smrticfrtu/' 

Tfaer^.  is  uqp  iQudi;Of  the  tender  in  MUtoB.   But 
Viigil,  as  1  have  said*  aboui^  in  moving  and 
fi|tb^  straijys.    Th^:if!eechof.^Elii09stobis 
^lfmm$  m  the  first  b«ok>  is  of  the  tender  smt.. 

.♦^ii      ..'■'.,     .    .  * .  .   '^  -J  . ^..  ,.■. 

^  Q  90cu^-(iieqiie  nnipai  ignari  suQUts.  snte  malonim); 
O  pitti  graviora  ;  dabit  Deiu  his  qubque  finenu 
Ves  et  Scyllfleam  ralnem  penitnsque  sonantet 
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ov:  lixWflitiiiaBfkilMii  ntsUft^doj^iiiii 

,  J?er  varjps  ca^s,  per  tot  dUcrimina  reruiii^ 
Tendjmus  in  l^atium :  sedes  ubi  fat^  (j[uieta8 
^  *   *  ^  O^stendunt ;  iHic  fas  r^gna  ir^surger^  Trojte. 


''Dimte^  et  voknet  reb^B  «etf I'ttte  sdcundiv.^ 


{ 


"llie  episode  of  the  unft»tunate  Diflo'iifibrds  t 
riok  fe!ie  soope  for  his  pathetic  tehi.  feei'  exp< 
tiilatioti  with  :£tfeas  wiiety^tie  is  rekdy  to  depa 
is  in  some  places  tektr*triel3r'iiblt''and  tender: 

^'  Saltern  si  <|ua  mSii  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 

Ante  fugani  soboles;  si  quis  mifaf  parvulus  aula 
Luderet^Sineas^  qiii  te  tamen  ore  referret; 
Non  equidem  omninb  capta'ac  deserta  vijerer." 

Her  dying  words  are  in  the  finest  strain  of  |)laintii 
poetry:  

''  Urbem  prsedaram  statai ;  mea  masnia  vidi : 
Ulta  virum^  psenas  inimico  a  fhitre  recepi : 
Felix^  heu  niminni  felix^  si  littora  tantum 
^  '  >      Konqnam  Dardanis  tetiglsient  no^trk  carinie  r* 

I  •.-,   ■      •  /:'       >.  .  ■'•  ■•        ■     •     i    '       .;' 

'^ereare  also  many  motlngtoucfies  in  the  cel( 
btated  episode  of  Klsiis  and  Euryalus.  .When  tli 
latter  was  environed  by  the  enemy,  who  were  read 
to  fall  upon  him  with  hostile  violence,  *Nisus  burst 
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fion  bis  lurkiBg.  pbce  inthe  iroo4  vUktii*  ^bIU 
lowiQg  path^ic  exclamation  t  -'^ 

*^  Me,  me  (adsuin  qui  feei)^  in: m^  oonv^titefen*im^  j' ''' 
O  Rutuli !  mea  fraus  onmis^  nihil  iste  net  ausu3  .  ;  i 
Necpotuit:  coelum  hoc  et  conscia  sidera  testor."        '^ 

The  eulogium  of  the  poet  on  those  two  you^g 
heroe§»  is  alao  in  a  beautiful  elegiac  strain : 

**  Forttmati^ambot  Si  ^uid  mea  cannlfta  pobsunt 
Nulla  diet  imquam  memori  vos  e^imet  ^Ta" 

1  must  beg  leave  to  quote  one  instance  more  of 
the  pathetic  from  this  fine  poet,  which  hps  been 
deservedlj^  ai^lauded^  as  one  of  the  .finmb  passa- 
ges of  that  sort  which  ever  was  WritteoL  If  is  the 
beautiftil  mentimi  made  of  the  yettng  Marcellus 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid.  This  youth  was 
the  only  son  of  Octavia,  sister  to  Augustus,  isad 
he  was  adopted  by  that  emperor,  but  died  before 
him.  The  port  having  introdueed  .£«teas  into 
the  Elysian  fields,  the  hero  there  obtafn^  a  pros- 
pect of  the  shades  of  the  most  illustrious  Homans 
who  were  to  descend  from  fum^  and  his  father 
Anchises  explai^is  to  him  who  they  are  to  b^  when 
they  appear  upon  earth.  'Among  tbei  rrtt,  the 
hero  is  particuldrlj^inqofeithre  about  a  tioWe  youth 
whom  he  spies  arrayed  in  burnished  armour.  This, 
it  seems,  was  the  young  Marcellus,  who  had  died  by 
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the  time  Vir^  wmte  the  .£iieid,  and  w»  miic 
lamented  by  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  mothi 
Octavia.  The  mention  of  him,  therefore,  ooul 
not  but  awake  all  their  woe,  and  Virgil  does  it  i 
the  most  elegant  and  delicate  manner.  It  is  sail 
that  when  the  poet  was  rehearsing  the  sixth  boo 
of  the  ^neid  in  the  presence  of  Augustas  an 
Octavia,  and  had  mentioned  the  words,  ^  T 
Marcelluseris,"  Octavia,  overpowered  with  sorrov 
swooned  away, — the  most  flattering  procrf*  of  th 
power  of  the  poet.  The  passage  is  contained  i 
the  answer  of  Anchises  to  the  inquiry  of  his  soi 
as  follows : 


"  O  nate,  ingentem  luctum  ne  queere  tuorum : 
Ostenduht  terris  hunc  taatum  fata,  neque  ultra 
£8se  sinsnt :  nimxiim  rcbis  Bomana  propago 
Visit  potensi  6uperi^  propria  hsec  ei  duma  fuissent." 

And  a  littiie  after, 

"  Heu  pietas^  heu  prisoa  fides^  invictaque  bello 
Dextera !  non  illi  se  quisquam  impune  tulisset    ^ 
Obvius  armato^  seu  cum  pedes  iret  in  hostem, 
Seu  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Hea  mis^rande  puer  !  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas, 
Tn  Mareellus  eris.     Manibus  date  lilia  plenis 
Purpureos  spargam  fiores^  animamque  tiepotis 
His  saltern  «ociimulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere." 

I  have  been  the  fuller  in  quoting  from  Virgi 
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iutonees  oi  the  padittic,  hccaiMe  I'woiild  iKrtr be- 
reave him  of  any  of  the  praise  due  to  his  merit  7 
for  it  is  but  justice  to  allow,  that  both  Homer  and 
Miltonaie  infei^or  4x>  him  in  this  respect.  One 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  bad  not  apjrfied  hknself 
to  the  writing  of  tragedy,  as  his  genius  and  tew^ 
p«r  w««  surely  finely  turned  to  the  pathetic.  He 
would,  in  this  «se,  have  vindicated  the  Roman 
litmature  from  the  diarge  of  lundng  fnoduced  no- 
thing valuaUe  in  the  tragic  line.  Virgil  seems  to 
have  been  fitted  for  entering  the  lists  with  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides^  even  with  greater  success  than 
with  Homer. 

With  respect  to  eloquence  and  docution,  which 
were  the  circumstances  we  next  ^t^)osed  to 
ccmsider,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ho- 
mer, for  propriety,  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and 
variety,  has  far  surpassed  both  Virgil  and  Milton. 
Aristotle  had  long  ago  said  of  him,  '^  o^*^  )<4u  luu 
*<  Smsmm  «-«yT««  h^rt^tfixmt.**  And  QuintiUau  joins  in 
the  same  panegyric, — "  Hie  omnes,  sine  dubio,  et 
**  in  omni  genere  eloquentiaei^  procul  a  se  reliquit.** 
The  fault  of  Virgil,  as  I  have  already  sai9,  is, 
that  his  language  is  majestic  and  stately  through- 
out, even  where  he  describes  trivial  objects.  It 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  versification 
of  Virgil  is  every  where  flowing  and  full  of  me- 
lody. Milton  is  frequently  harsh  and  uncouth,— 
tliough  this  perhaps  was  owing  to  the  rough  state 
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of  the^EkigKsh  isoBgmt  when  that  tt^fate  pi 
wrote^     ■,'.'/•  •  •  '.*'' 

It  has  been' tem&rked  by  the  critics  i»  'a  gh 
beiUty^  .wheo  the  poet  is  able  to  frame  the  Mndoi 
of  his  Terses:  ^o  as  to  accord  to  the  sense  oi  t 
^Lpresskm.  Thus  Pope»  fai'  tiie  Essay  onr  Cd 
<dsm:  • "'" 

^; 'Xuiapwil.^ugh  no  harshness  gnres  offence^ 
.     The  spund  ^iist  sean  an  echa  to  il^e  sense. . 
Soft  is,  the  steam  when  Zqphjr  gently  blow^ 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore^ 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  AjiBbt  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  thr^w; 
thp^me^top  UfboweS)  mi  the  3rmrds  imve.aloi^* : . 
Notso-wh(»n  swift  CamiUascours  the  pliuq, 
Flies  o'er  th'  ui^bending  eom^  ^d  skims  along  tjie^main 

This  precept  is  drawn  principally  from  Home 
who,  beyond  all  poets,  practised  it  with  the  grea 
est  success.  The  shaking  oif  Jupiter's  ambrosi 
locks,  when  he  gives  the  nod  of  assent,  and  roak< 
all  Olympus  U'emble,  has  already  been  quote 
The  breaking  pf  Menelaus'  sword  upon  the  he 
met  of  Paris,  is  thus  expressed  : 


'•kfi^t  o   i^  ivrtt 


Th^  rapidity  of  horses  is  thus  canve3red  with  tl 
rapidity  of  thfe  verse  : 
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To  titese  I  shidl  add'  i^^wAl  known -atqdi^ntttrkH 
able  instance  from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  the  famous 
one  wli*re  Sysipbils,  In  the  infernal  regionsr  is  re- 
presented as  rolling  the  stone  up  the  hill  with  great 
bbotir,'  id  ^hicih  casi^  4)he  melody  of  thetveifse  \K 
heavy  and  painful. 

And  when  he  amves  at  last  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  ^ben  th^  stcme  tumbles  down  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  a*  is  f8pi|eseiited  in^th^  most  re^ 
marikaUe  V6i^tf  tbe  sprt  that  ever: was' written. 

''  A  urn  iivtiT#  ^i)m3i  svAifStK**  TMUgiktmhi^ 

Virgil,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  has  attained  this 
heauQr  ih  a  hi^  degree,  Pr  Clarke  h^s  enuine- 
rated  a  ^at  many  in6tfMi^e$,  in  a  note  upon  the 
863d  line  of  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad.  I  «haU 
just  quote  a  few  of  these  examples.  The  celerity 
of  passing  iime  is  thus  beautifiilly  conveyed  in  a 
dactylic  verse: 

^ :  jS^fugife  i«i4rw*  fvLfit  mGj^m^jlQ  tempus.' ' 
The  galloping  of  a  horse  in  Virgil  is  well  known  a 
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^'  Qaadrupedante  polrem  sonkaqualit  imgala  OMnpmn 

A  mass  of  broken  water  is  described  by  the  h 
ef  an  abrupt  monosyllable  at  the  end  of  the  vei 

'^  -— — Insequitur  cumulo  prssfuptut  aqum  mans.*' 

The  horror  of  dvil  war  is  represent^  in  a  hai 
and  discordant  vei^. 

'^  NeiLpatrise  validas  in  viscera  vertite  vires." 

Milton  has  frequently  attained  to  the  same  pow 
of  elocution.  In  the  following  instances  he  fa 
contrived  to  make  the  pause'  in  the  verse  answ 
that  of  the  sense.    The  Kpose  of  the  cattle  thus 


-Others  on  the  grass 


Couch'd ;  and^  now  fiU'd  with  pasture,  gazing  sat** 

The  shaking  of  the  dart  of  Death  is  finely  d 
scribed,  by  means  of  the  pause  after  the  woi 
shook. 

''  Andtnrertheii:^:  triiiio|AaDt>  Death  his  dart 
Shook,— but  delayed  to  strike."  ■ 

This  sort  of  beauty  in  the  pause  is  imitated  free 
Homer.  The  striking  of  Apollo  upon  launcbin, 
his  pestilential  dart,  is  expressed  by  the  pause  ai 
terfe^Ax*. 
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Homer  furnishes  several  examines  of  this  happy 
use  of  the  pause.  I  cannot  recollect  one  in  Vir* 
giL  Milton  in  mtmy  passages,  which  it  is  need^ 
less  to  quote,  has  represented  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  his  idea,  by  the  l<^y  tone  of  his 
verses.  But  Homer  has  attained  this  beauty  in 
numite  and  trivia]  objects,  as  well  as  in  those 
which*  are  lofty  and  magnificent,  which  justifies 
the  obs^vatton  of  Quintilian,  ^'  Homerum  nemo 
**  in  magnis  SuUimitate,  in  parvis  propnetate  su* 
"  peraveriti** 

To  H<nner,  therefore,  we  must  join  with  Quinr 
tilian  in  assigning  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  elo- 
cution. The  Greek  language,  at  the  commahd  o£ 
muAi  a  master,  is  too  full  of  foix^,  sim{^cdty,  and 
variety,  to  adAiit  of  any  competition. 

In  the  structure  and  conduct  of  hit  poemsi  we 
.might  e^isily  shew  that  Homer  has  th^  Advantage  of 
the  other  two^  especially  of  Vii^l  Homer  has  con<^ 
nected  all  the  i»rte  Bfy  properly  together^  that  the 
interestje^tiikiies  tliroughout  the  whole,r-^ne  inw 
ddent  ttiturd^  sueceecbi  tO!ttndtlier.  Virgil  oitesk 
lojses  sig^ipf  his  main  otgt^  ^^  his  readers  wil** 
fiOg^y  tvctuld  i^t  with  ttieconclusjion  of  sotoe  o£  his 
episode^.*  ' 'We should  h«! well  pleased,, for instanoe^ 
that:jS!ineas  cbntinu^  with  JDic^,  without  .pn^ie^ 
eotijEig'  hi9s  ftdventur^ees  9mys  farther ;  and  the  reader 
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is  moved  with  regret  wk^  due  ker^rfiMrsKkes  t 
generous  and  UTifoptunflEte'prin6ee»,  \^rh€Phad  o£ 
ed  him  such  a  hospitable  settlement.  I  have 
vef^^^eivtij  thc^t  not  lonif  tbe:^hara^trafof  J 
mai§,<  botthdsclof  ialilnDBfcfill  Ihe.  edicf*  tidrbes' 
theiEneid,  drebisipidandimiiiterestingJ  Mn 
iiets  eved  at>  tim^d  Cruelty  aofid  >  abcftirdlyv'  niituri 
stilnding  M:  his  ^piety^ :  Why  did  hi  lake; to:  gt( 
care  o£  his  iftther  aiid  son^  iupon  Us  ^wsttEtpe  fh 
tte:  burhing  6§  Troy,  :a^  leave  Mi  podK*  ^^ 
Creosa  bcbirid;  tdrsearoh*  out  the  tokdt  fiir-  hkn» 
among  hostile  hands  ?  It  lieenls  neeemty  ibr  JEni 
to  be  unmqmi^d  It  his  aniVat  in'  Italy,  that 
^ti^y||.pay  his  addresses  to  Lavinia,  addthereft 
th^det  contiived  a  veiy  anpohte,  and  e^^  cii 
method^  in  onjtal  td  get  rid  of  Creos^L  Tiiiff  w 
tebibitix^u^liteds  m  a  ^espibtUe^  ligftt,  mi 
bods  thei^bodop  of  the  mder  for  biti^,  and  Wi 
prepares  him.  to-  take  an  intetesb  i»i|i  tiife  .filte 
Tnrnus^  lifisirivkl.  r  itome]^5^^n  the  oontrai^,  doi 
justice  to /all  W^  heroes;  )We  ^refondjif  Hecto 
a(t  the  sjameit&he  ihsA  W^ad^ire  A^^bfttl^  i  ^d  $ 
of :  thetn  act  boqsifctehtly  with  their,  ^pM  dKlra^ 
ters^  I-ncu^ht ^bt/ ^oai  ;a  g^at  t^tfn^^othcr h 
oonisistenei^s  in  t£fe  JCni^dy  esp^all^  itii«lltfHe{>i 
duet  of  tfae>ikiaefadnb^<^'orii»itei^b^lil)d^:'^^ 
gddB,  wbieh  ¥ii^:hadr>mit^ttynaged  ii'&lhvhailNh 
propriety  of  Hoafafrli  ^vBwf  ■H^omer^ffcllow^  ti( 
v^tjr  of  hiS'Owii'i^iniaig^^  ^it^hiemaci  Vi^^Mikst«h 
Ibllawer  bfainasfrrii'  'Tto^  e^nttoct^bf  ^I»«i^'i 
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the  Paradise  Lost,  deserves  high  appkoise;  Bat 
the  subject  was  so  eccentric,  and  depended  so 
much  upon  the  im^inatidn,  that  it  w^  diffiftult 
for  the  poet  to  conduct  it  so  as  to  avoid  censure. 
There  are  some  things  which  Homer  and  Virgil 
have  done,  but  which  his  subject  prevented  Milton 
from  obtaining, — such  as,  thei'enderhigofhispoem 
successful  in  the  issue ;  but  perhaps  a  sucoei^siiil, 
or  happy  conclusion,  is  not  to  be  considered  os  eil* 
sential  to  an  heroic  poem.  Milton  has  also  been 
charged  with  indulging  himsdf  with  too  many 
digressions,  sudi  as,  his  plaintive  account  of  his 
o^tn  blindness,  which,  if  it  be  a  &ult,  is  surely  an 
amiable  and  excuseable  one.  His  reflections  upon 
the  nakedness  of  Adam  and  Eve,*<-^of  the  angeb 
eating, — his  panegyric  upon  marriage,~Jiisallego» 
rical  representatic^  of  ain  and  death,  wi^  stxnt 
other  circumstaticeg  that  appear  to  be  either  ck^ 
travagant  or  foreign  to  the  main  design,  are  moftt 
reprehensible.  Milton,  however,  upon  die  whole; 
may  be  said  to  have  conducted  his  &ble  in  a  bolder 
and  more  masterly  manner  than  Virgil.  It  was  of 
a  more  original  and  sublime  sort;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  its  faults,  the  poet  has  soared  as  high 
as  human  genius  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  ddna 
The  greatest  fkults  perhaps  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
are  the  supenabundance  of  allegory  which  it  con*- 
tains,  and  tiie  representation  i^  the  angels,  who  are 
incorporeal  beings,  as  perfoniiing  luiticoDs  in 'the 
manner  of  human  creaturas.    In  the  hetfthea  iqy^ 
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tholpgy  we  can  excuse  the  machinery,  because  it 
conformal^  to  the  religion  which  tbei)t  prerai! 
But  surely  the  idea  given  of  the  angels,  in  the  F^ 
disc  Lost,  is  too  gross  and  corporeal,  and  there! 
inconsistentwith  thenotion  we  ought  to  form  of  si 
intellectual  and  pure  essence;.  The  true  relig 
obliged  Milton,  where  he  introduces  the  Fat 
and  the  Son,  to  move  with  a  cautious  and  tir 
step,  which,  in  many  passages  of  his  divine  po< 
has  produced  an  intolerable  langucH:  and  insipidi 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  I 
mer,  the  most  ancient  poet  we  are  acquainted  wj 
should  still  be  allowed  also  to  be  the  best  If, 
any  particulars,  Virgil  and  Milton  have  come  ii 
competition  with  him,  or  have  even  excelled  hi 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  greater  politeness 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  their  havi 
availed  themselves  of  the  works  of  their  great  m 
ter ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Milton,  to  his  having  ms 
so  much  use  of  the  style  of  the  inspired  writers, 
point  of  originality  and  invention.  Homer  is  u 
versally  allowed  to  excel.  Virgil  has,  ihdeed,  d 
played  great  correctness  and  judgment,  and 
had  a  taste  of  the  most  elegant  and  refined  soi 
but  his  imitation  of  Homer,  loid  of  Appolloni 
Rhodius,  another  Greek  poet,  is  so  obvious,  t\ 
he  has  almost  precluded  himself  from  the  name 
an  original  poet,-~leaving;  without  all  dispu 
to  Homer  the  praise  of  profound  invention,  t 
ifigenium,  and  the  mens  divmior ;  and  if  be  1 
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come  into  competition  with  him  in  the  other 
characteristic  of  a  poet,  1  mean  the  os  magna 
sonaturum^  or  if  he  lias  obtained  the  supericw 
praise  of  politeness  and  majesty,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that  he  flourished  in  the  first  city  in  the 
world,  in  intimacy  with  Mecapnas,  the  politest  no- 
bleman of  his  time,  and  was  admitted  to  the  court 
of  Augustus,  the  centre  of  all  elegance  and  se- 
finement.  Homer,  as  we  shall  see  more  particu- 
larly afterwards,  lived  in  an  early  period  of  society, 
in  times  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  long  before 
that  magnificence^  iffid  splendo^r  whidi  disitin^ 
guished  the  Augustan  age.  Yet  Hoiner  le  sure^jr  a 
greater,  if  he  cannot  be  called  a  more,  ple^kigpc^et 
than  Virgil.  With  respect  to  Milton,  although  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost  which  jur^ 
extremely  flat  and  insipid,  and  whieh  £iU  fkr  iMt 
low  any  thing  to  bq  fbund  in  Bomet  orViigil,{ 
yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  be  ha»  fiequenti|y- 
reached  a  strain  c^  sublimity  and  grandeur  kvfie^ 
riw  to  them  both.^  If  Virgil  is  ^mtitled  to  \m 
placed  on  the  one  side  of  the  Grecian  bard^  M3*oii> 
may  surely  be  allowed  to  take  his  stdit^^xi  tte^ 
other.  Illustrious  triumvirate!  revered  in  .ev^rjr^ 
age !  superior  to  kings  and  conquerors !  theglofy  bfi 
human  genius,  and  of  human  nature !  upcm  whdiii 
immcMTtal  brows  the  flesh  laurel  shall  ev&  flourish  t 
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Stme  account  of  the  Life  and'  Character  of  J 
mer^The  esteem  in  which  his  writings  h 
hisien  held  in  every  age. 

W  HXt^B  IB  our  two  last  disoourses  we  were  < 
plcyied  in  e:Kplauiing  the  eomparative  merit  of 
tlvmr  great  hemic  poets.  Homer,  VirgO,  and  I 
toi^  beauties  of  ererj  sort  arose  so  thick  bei 
usi  that  it  was  difficult  where  to  choose  exam] 
9maiA  such  a  profusion.  I  might  pursue  tiie  a 
mtnt  mudi  jbrther,  but  I  hope  1  have  said  enot 
ta:pf^)are  you  for  studying  with  advantsge,  i 
ifeUshtttg  the  works  of  those  admirable  writ* 
There  is  nothing  which  has  a  greater  tendenc} 
forai  the  Diind  to  elegance,  and  to  soften  and  < 
yate  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  than  an  intimate 
quaintance  with  the  writings  of  Horner^  Yy; 
and  Milton.    As  an  examination  into  the  gen 
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of  Homer  is  that  whkh  falls  more  directly  with- 
in ourprovince,  it  s^ems  proper,  before  we  dismiss 
the  subject  of  epic  poetry^  that  I  should  add  some^ 
thing  more  particular  ctHioeming  the  life  and  dia- 
racter  of  this  admirable  person,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  his  writings  have  been  held  in  every  age. 
It  is  indeed  natural  that  we  should  have  a  curio^ 
sity  to  khow  something  concerning  the  life  of  a 
person  who  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  ap«« 
plause  as  Homer  has  been. 

Many  indeed  are  the  particulars  which  are  re* 
ccHrded  concerning  the  life  and  fortune  of  this  prince 
of  poets,  but  they  have  so  much  the  air  of  fable,  that 
few  of  them  can  be  depended  upon.  He  was  born^ 
and  lived  in  such  an  ancient  and  remote  period  of 
the  world,  as  to  render  the  accounts  of  him  ex* 
treraely  ill  authenticated.  It  is  not  even  positive- 
ly known  in  what  particular  ptoce  of  Greece,  or 
belonging  to  Greece,  he  was  bom.  The  story  of 
the  seven  cities  that  afterwards  contended  about 
bis  birth  place,  is  well  known,  and  is  in  the  mouth 
of  every  body.  Those  cities  were  Smyrna,  B  bodes. 
Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens. 
Cicero  records,  that  the  people  of  Smyrna  had 
even  dedicated  a  temple  to  him  in  their  city,*-so 
*  eager  were  they  to  have  it  believed  that  Homer 
was  a  dtizen  of  theirs.  ♦*  Homerum  Colopho- 
*  nii  civem  esse  dicunt  suum,  Chii  suum  vindi- 
*'  cant,  Sakminii  repetunt,  Smymaei  vero  suum 
"  esse  confirmant :  Itaque  etiam  delubrum  ejus  in 
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^'  oppido  dedieaverunt*"    And  indeed  it  is  ; 
bable  that  Smyrna,  or  some  other  Grecian  col 
in  Asia  Minor,  or  some  one  of  the  J^ean  islai 
had  in  reality  the  honour  of  his  birth,  for  the 
sons  we  shall  mention  afterwards. 

Wherever  Homer  was  bom,  it  is  certain  t 
his  knowledge  of  Greece,  and  of  Grecian  mam 
and  affiiirs,  in  every  respect,  was  Qf  the  most  [ 
found  and  intimate  sort  The  works  he  has 
behind  him  are  the  clearest  demonstration  of  tl 
But  though  he  has  written  with  the  utmost  foi 
perspicuity,  and  elegance,  concerning  the  expk 
of  others,  yet  we  must  remain  for  ever  in  the  di 
concerning  the  real  particulars  of  his  own  li 
"  Every  body,"  says  the  celebrated  Madai 
Dacier,  **  wishes  to  know  the  person  they  t 
**  forced  to  admire ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  < 
"  riosity  that,  in  the  case  of  Homer,  will  never 
•*  satisfied,  and  the  most  renowned  of  all  men  ^ 
"  always  remain  the  most  unknown." — "  Tout 
^  monde  veut  connditre  celui  quil  est  forc^  d'a 
"  mirer;  mais  malheureiisement  c*est  une  curiosi 
"  qui  ne  sera  jamois  bien  satisfaite ;  le  plus  c^l 
•*  bre  de  tous  les  hommes  sera  toujours  le  pi 
"  inconnu." 

We  have,  indeed,  a  life  of  Homer  transmitb 
from  antiquity,  in  the  Greek  language^  and  sa 
to  have  been  composed  by  Herodotus,  the  gre 
historian,  and  the  father  of  history.  But  it  is  cor 
monly  denied  among  the  learned  that  this  is  tl 
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work  of  Herodotus ;  and,  indeed,  it  carries  every 
where  the  appearance  of  fable  and  fiction.  Plu- 
tarch, and  several  others,  have  alsoywritten  a  life 
of  Homer,  but  have  done  little  tfffHhan  copy 
the  fictions  and  absurdities  of  the  above-mentioned 
performance  ascribed  to  Herodotus.  Any  thing, 
therefore,  I  can  offer  you  with  regard  to  the  life 
of  Homer,  I  can  by  no  means  ascertain  as  fact, 
but  shall  only  report  the  most  credible  of  those 
circumstances  which  authors  have  transmitted  to 
posterity 'concerning  him. 

Who  were  his  parents,  I  find  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  determine.  Various  idle  stories,  the 
etfect  of  vain  curiosity,  have  been  invented  and 
retailed  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
said,  that  when  Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus  the  A- 
thenian  king,  conducted  a  colony  from  Greece  in- 
to Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  there  was  in  the  island  of 
los  a  certain  young  lady  rendered  pregnant  by  a 
certaia  genius^  the  attendant  and  admirer  of  the 
muses.  Upon  which  the  young  lady,  moved  with 
shame  for  what  had  happened,  removed  to  a  place 
called  MgitiSL,  and  was  there  seized  by  robbers. 
These  robbers  conducted  her  to  Smyrna,  and  be- 
ing presented  to  Mason  the  king,  he  marries  her 
upon  account  of  her.  exquisite  beauty.  As  she 
was  walking,  however,  some  time  after  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Meles,  she  brought  forth  Ho- 
mer, and  immediately  expired.  Maeon  the  king 
took  up  the  infant,  and  educated  him  as  his  own 
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son.  On  the  death  of  M«on,  however.  Ho 
was  neglected,  and  fell  into  the  utmost  pove 
Such  stories  as  this,  (and  many  even  more  ex 
vagant  have  been  told  of  him),  are  not  worthy 
repetition,  and  deserve  not  to  be  remembej 
From  Maeon,  however,  Homer  has  been  cal 
Masonides,  and  from  the  river  Meles,  where 
was  said  to  be  born,  he  also  obtained  the  name 
Melesigenes.  But  the  account  of  this  great  p 
which  is  now  most  generally  adopted,  is  as  i 
lows. 

With  respect  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  it  see 
now  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  he  derived 
origin  from  some  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  A 
Minor,  rather  than  from  Greece  itself,  and  tl 
he  was  bom  somewhere  in  Ionia.    Among  otl 
reasons  for  supporting  this  conjecture,  his  havii 
been  so  fond  of  the  Ionic  dialect  in  his  poems, 
given  as  one,  although  it  is  by  no  means  conci 
sive,  for  Hippocrates  and  Herodotus  have  bo 
written  in  the  same  dialect,  though  the  form 
was  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  other  of  Ha 
camassus.    It  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  gen 
rally  agreed,  that  he  was  either  of  Ionia  or  fro 
j£oUa»  the  country  of  Asia  Minor  ocmtiguous 
it 

If  the  place  of  Homer's  birth  be  not  well  a 
certained,  the  time  when  he  lived  is  not  mw 
better  known.  Some  have  placed  him  about  twei 
ty^ur  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  ©the 
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will  not  allow  him  to  have  lived  till  500  years  after 
that  memoraUe  era;  Fei^aps  both  these  opinioo3 
are  wide  of  the  truth,  and  it  is  most  probabje  th»t 
he  flourished  some  time  between  these  two  pe- 
riods. That  he  did  not  live  verj-  near  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  seems  dear  from  an  expression  in 
the  second  book  <^  the  Iliad. 

*^  *tt^9  it  fcXui  ^«y  itciffiif  bit  7%  iifMf  i' 

•*  We  have  only  Hbard  a  report,  and  know  no^ 
•*  thing  of  it  for  certain."  But  without  entering 
into  minute  criticisms  about  this  matter,  the  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that  he  lived  about  300  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  near  1000  be- 
fore the  Christian  era^  and  a  few  years  before  the 
revival  or  institution  of  the  Olympic  games.  That 
he  did  not  live  posterior  to  the  Olympic  games  is 
pretty  clear,  because  it  is  remarked  be  has  not  a* 
vailed  himself  of  them  in  lus  works,  or  borrowed 
any  hints  from  them,  or  indeed  once  mentioned 
them.  Other  poets,  and  also  prose  writers,  have 
embellished  their  writings  with  frequent  allusions 
to  these  games :  not  to  mention  Pindar  and  Ho- 
race, even  the  apostle  Paul  has  not  disdained  to 
allude  to  the  Olympic  games  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. That  Homer  was  descended  of  mean  pa- 
rents, seems  to  be  almost  universally  agreed,  ex- 
cept by  those  whose  admiration  of  him  ha9  in- 
duced them  to  refer  him  to  a  divine  original.     It  is 
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said,  however,  by  the  historian  Dtddorus  Skwii 
that  he  was  bred  to  learning  tinder  an  erainc 
master,  who  taught  him  the  knowledge  of  lette 
an4  the  art  of  preserving  his  compositions  I 
writing.  After  he  had  made  some  progress 
learning,  he  is  said  to  have  set  out  upon  his  travi 
into  different  countries.  No  incident  of  his  li 
seems  to  be  so  well  authenticated  as  that  of  I 
having  travelled.  His  works,  indeed,  bear  ei 
dent  marks  of  his  having  visited  a  great  varie 
of  different  regions.  His  accounts  of  the  situ 
tion  and  relative  distance  of  places,  are  accura 
beyond  any  thing  that  could  possibly  be  expect< 
in  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  and  are  tru 
amazing ;  and  in  those  early  periods  of  the  worl 
when  books  were  scarce,  and  geography  as  w< 
as  other  arts  in  th^ir  infancy.  Homer's  accuracy 
this  particular  could  be  derived  from  no  otb 
source  than  his  own  observations  upon  the  sp< 
He  discovers  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  wit 
every  part  not  only  of  Greece,  but  also  of  tl 
Grecian  islandis,  and  even  of  the  Asiatic  regioi 
contiguous  to  Troy,  the  grand  scene  of  the  Ilia 
From  his  having  travelled  so  extensively,  son 
have  inferred  that  he  must  have  been  posses 
ed  of  great  wealth.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
just  conclusion.  For  the  times  of  the  world  i 
which  Homer  lived  were  extremely  simple,  at 
very  different  fit)tti  those  in  which  we  live ;  tl 
chief  characteristic  of  the  people  in  those  remo 
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times,    bdng    ho^itality    and    benevx)letice    to 
strangers^   so  that  a  traveller,  espedally  such  a 
tray^ller  as  Homer,  wouM  be  at  no  loss  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  those  whose  houses  be  had  oc^ 
casion  to  visit  in  the  course  of  his  per^rinations. 
Homer  must  have  been  acceptable  every  where 
from  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  poetry.    Accordingly,  it  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  he  rehearsed  and  sung  poems  of  his  composi* 
timi,  in  the  different  parts  of  Greece,  to  the  great 
men  he  tad  occasion  to  visit.    It  is  moreover  re- 
ported that  he  was  blind.     It  is,  indeed,  probaUe, 
that  when  well  advanced  in  life,  he  by  some  ac- 
cent lost  the  use  of  his  sight    But  those  who 
maintain  that  he  was  born  blind,  will  scarcely 
gain  much  credit.    For  he  every  where  describes 
the  objects  of  sight  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  exactness,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  he 
must  at  least  some  time  of  his  life  had  the  use  of  his 
sight.    Or,  as  Madam  Dacier  expresses  it,    "  Ho- 
**  mer  has  painted  to  the  life  a  vast,  number  of 
**  objects,  of  which  he  couldnever  have  had  the  least 
**  knowledge,  if  he  had  not  had  very  good  eyes." — 
*^  Homere  a  peint  au  naturel  un  infinite  de  choseg 
*♦  dont  il  n'auroit  jamais  pd  avoir  la  moindre  con- 
^noissancey  s'fl  rfavoit  eu  de  fort  bons  yeux," 
Neverthel^,  that  he  was  blind  for  some  part  of 
fais  life  is  universally  believed.  And  it  is  extremely 
remarkable,  that  Milton  also  was  blind  in  the  latter 
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part  of  his  life,  and  even  before  he  had  finithec 
Paradise  Lost.  But  then  Milton  was,  by  this  t 
well  advanced  in  life,  and  was  formerly  quitefiin[ 
with  the  objects  of  sight ;  and  it  is  even  imagi 
that  his  being  blind  added  redoubled  strengt 
his  fancy,  by  hindering  bis  attention  to  be  di 
off  to  visible  objects.  The  same,  perhaps,  wat 
case  with  Homer;  and  however  disagreeabl 
themselves  the  want  of  their  sight  might  be,  i 
thought  to.  have  been  no  disadvantage  to  ther 
poets.  This  seems  to  have  been  Homer's  i 
opinion  of  the  matter ;  for,  in  the  Odyssey,  sp^ 
ing  of  Demodocus,  the  blind  musician  of 
cinous,  *^  The  Muse  (says  be)  loved  him  exc( 
^'  ingly;  but  she  bestowed  on  him  good  and  e 
•*  she  deprived  him  indeed  of  sight,  but,  in 
^*  compence  for  that,  gave  him  the  giftofs\i 
"  song." 

It  is  even  thought  by  some,  that  Homer  pain 
his  own  case  in  the  description  of  Demodocus. 
In  the  course  of  his  travds  he  is  said  to  have 
sited  ^Egjrpt,  a  country  remarkaUe  for  profou 
knowledge  in  mythology,  and  in  all  the  dpinii 
and  fables  of  the  heathen  /gods,  which  aftmrai 
made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  works,  jiot  only 
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the  Greek,  but  of  the  Roman  poets.  It  i»thou^t 
that  Homer  learnt  in  Egypt  that  theology  which 
composes  such  a  large  and  important  part  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  that  the  Greeks  afterwards 
adopted  his  system  as  delivered  in  these  two 
poems.  After  he  had  travelled  through  a  great 
variety  of  countries,  he  is  said  to  have  retired  at 
last  to  the  isle  of  Chios.  And  this  circumstance 
may  have  induced  some  writers  to  suppose  that 
Chios  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  It  is  reports 
ed  that  Lycurgus,  the  femous  lawgiver  of  Sparta, 
visited  him  at  this  place,  and  that  Homer  was 
kx)ked  upon  as  such  a  considerable  person,  even  in 
his  lifi^-time,  as  to  induce  so  great  a  man  as  Ly* 
curgus  undoubtedly  was,  to  make  a  voyage  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  But  tl^  is 
a  fact  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  more 
general  opinion  is,  that  Lypurgus  flourished  some 
time  after  Homer,  and  that  he  brought  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  over  from  Asia  into  Greece.  After 
Lycurgus  had  brought  them  over,  they  were  car* 
ried  about  the  country,  not  in  two  combined 
poems  as  we  now  have  them,  but  in  detached 
boc^s  or  pieces.  Fisistratus,  the  Athenian  usurp- 
er,  is  said  to  have  first  collected  them  into  two 
poems,  in  the  form  in  whidi  we  now  have  \MttXL 
And  although  they  were  for  some  time  handed 
about  in  a  separate  and  disjointed  manner,  one 
morsel,  for  instance,  being  entitled,  **  The  Combat 
at  the  Ships,"  another,  "  The  Death  of  Patrodus,* 
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a  third,  **  The  Grotto  of  Calypso/'  and  so  ft 
yet  the  wnnection  of  the  different  parts  al 
dantly  proves,  that  Pisistratus  arranged  thenr 
cording  to  the  idea  of  the  poet ;  and  it  is  rem 
able,  that  we  have,  at  this  day,  more  correct 
authentic  copies  of  Homer's  works,  than  tl 
even  of  some  modem  writers. 

Although  many  volumes  have  been  written 
this  great  and  immortal  poet,  the  subject  is 
yet  exhausted,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  jui 
from  the  modern  works  that  are  frequently  p 
lished  concerning  him.  One  quarto  volume 
but  lately  nfiade  its  appearance,  I  mean.  An  Esi 
on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  <rf  Hom 
by  the  late  Robert  Wood,  Esq.  author  of  the  ( 
spriptions  of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  The  autl 
shews  himself  to  have  been  a  very  elegant  and  j 
lite  scholar,  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  Horn 
and  who  had  the  singular  felicity  to  read  the  Hi 
and  Odyssey  in  the  countries  where  Achil 
fought,  where  Ulysses  travelled,  and  where  H 
mer  sung.  This  elegant  scholar,  in  company  wi 
two  friends,  Mr  Bouverie  and  Mr  Dawkins,  ha 
ing  visited  a  great  many  scenes  in  Asia,  cou 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  examining,  amor 
otlAi*  scenes,  the  situation  of  the  once  celebrat( 
Troy, — the  Campus  uhi  Trqjajuit  The  book  v\ 
have  mentioned  is  the  result  of  that  excursioi 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  expresses  himself  i 
the  following  manner,  with  a  beauty  of  languag 
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and  a  warmth  of  feeling,  peculiar  to  true  dassic 
taste. 

"  I  hope  that  my  partiality  to  those  romantic 
**  scenes  of  heroic  action  will  meet  with  some  in^ 
"  dulgence,  especially  from  those  who  can  imagine^ 
"  and  therefore  excuse,  that  species  of  enthusiasm 
"  which  belongs  to  such  a  journey,  performed  in 
"  such  society,  where.  Homer  being  my  guide^ 
"  and  Bouverie  and  Dawjcins  my  fellow  travel- 
"  lers,  the  beauties  of  the  first  of  poets  were  en- 
"  joyed  in  the  company  of  the  best  of  friends. 
"  However  wild  these  feelings  may  appear  to 
"  judgments  of  a  more  sober  cast,  I  must  still 
"  confess  a  return  of  their  influence,  whenever  I 
"  indulge  in  a  grateful  review  o[  those  happy  days 
"  which  we  passed  together,  examining  the  Iliad 
"  on  the  Scamandrian  plain,  and  tracing  Ulysseis, 
"  Menelaus,  and  Telemachus,  through  the  vanous 
"  scenes  of  their  adventures,  with  the  Odyssey 
**  in  our  hands." 

In  the  work  itself,  "  I  examined  (says  he)  the 
"  materials  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  not  only 
"  where  they  were  collected,  but,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
'*  sible,  in  the  same  order,  in  the  same  light,  and 
"  under  the  same  point  of  view,  in  which  I  ima- 
"  gine  them  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the 
•*  poet's  choice ;  making  it  the  chief  object  of  my 
•*  inquiry  to  investigate  the  several  circumstances^ 
"  and  various  relations,  of  this  kind,  which  may 
"  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  his  inceptions 
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*^  of  tilings.**  He  begins  witii  offipring  some 
jectures  with  regard  to  Homer^s  country; 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  great  poet  was  bom  sc 
where  either  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  the  ^g 
islands.  He  inclines  to  think,  that  either  C 
or  Smyrna  tias  a  title  to  this  honour,  though 
does  not  pretend  to  determine  positively.  H 
numerates  a  great  many  circumstances  from  1 
mer's  works  in  support' of  his  opinion,  particuh 
his  descriptions  of  the  winds,  which  answer  bes 
the  idea  of  Homei^s  being  an  Asiatic  His  si 
les  also,  he  imagines,  confirm  this  conjecture* 

He  then  inquires  into  Homer's  travels,  t 
takes  occasion  to  point  out  the  amazing  aocur 
of  the  poet  in  the  accounts  be  gives  of  the  mt 
places  he  had  visited.  He  detects  the  blund< 
in  this  respect,  that  Pope  has  committed  in 
versdim,  and  Uames  the  liberty  the  English  p 
has  taken  in  transposing  and  altering  many  pk 
of  Homer*s  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  the  sea 
Iliad ;  and  vindicates  the  poet  himself  from  1 
imputation  of  inaccuracy,  and  charges  thecrit 
with  misapprehending  the  meaning  of  the  p< 
He  then  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  n, 
gion,  mythology,  and  manners  and  customs 
presented  in  the  writings  of  Homer.  Upon 
of  these  he  has  thrown  out  a  great  number 
very  ingenious  remarks,  which  will  be  perus 
with  pleasure  by  the  philosopher  as  well  as  1 
classic  scholar.    He  sets  forth  Homer,  also,  in  4 
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light  of  an  Ustomn,  as  tolnm  we  owe  the  eaiiiest 
acocMints  we  have  of  arts^  sdenoe^  manners,  and 
government ;  and  without  him,  no  jusit  ideas  can 
be  formed  of  the  state  and  true  character  of  pri- 
miUve  society.  '^  This  (says  our  author)  is  not 
**  only  the  most  interesting  of  all  historical  compo- 
*^  sition,  but  it  is  transmitted  to  us  upon  the  most 
**  incontestable  authority,  for  he  who  has  establish- 
^  ed  the  name  of  poet  in  his  own  age,  by  just  {4c- 
^  tures  of  life,  beoomes  the  historian  of  posteri- 
'^  ty  upcm  the  most  respectable  pretensions.  TMs 
'*  is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  contemporary  evidence^ 
**  which  the  dry  annalist  cannot  claim.  Homer 
«  was  a  faithful  historian,  because  he  was  a  correct 
*•  painter.'' 

Having  ccHisidered  the  chronology  of  Homer, 
be  next  proceeds  to  examine  his  language  and 
learning,  upon  which  subjects  he  throws  out  a 
great  many  ingenious  remarks.  Upmi  all  the 
subjects  relating  to  Homer  which  he  treats,  &ere 
is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  elegant  information 
to  be  found.  At  last  he  says,  "  Whether  we  view 
*^  this  Ionian  traveller  at  home  <»*  abroad,  whether 
**  we  attend  him  in  his  contemplations  on  the  ex- 
"  ternal  beauties  oi  the  creation,  or  follow  him 
**  into  the  secret  recesses  of  our  own  hearts,  in 
''  either  light  we  trace  him  by  the  most  natural 
*<  representations  of  every  characterising  circum- 
**  stance  of  truth  and  reality.  I  shall  therefore,* 
adds  he,  ^  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  more  we 
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•f  consider  the  poet's  age,  oouiitry,  iafad  tra 
**  the  more  we  discover  that  he  fook  his  scei 
**  and  landscapes  from  nature,  his  manners 
''  characters  from  life,  his  persons  and  facts  {% 
**  ther  fribulous  or  historical)  from  tradition, 
'<  his  passions  and  sentiments  from  experic 
"  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  otl 
**  compared  with,  and  corrected  by,  his  own  i 
«  ings." 

This  el^ant  performance  is  accompanied  wit 
comparative  view  of  the  ancient  and  present  s( 
of  the  Troade  or  the  country  about  Troy.    In 
praises,  however,  which  I  liave  formeriy  bestov 
on  Homer,>  and  which  Mr  Wood  also  bestows  \ 
on  him,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
suggest  that  he  is  in  every  respect  perfect    T 
would  be  goiog  too  far,  and  might  be  subject 
the  imputation  of  blind  partiality.     Put  let 
cohsider,  at  the  same  time,  that  perfectioi^  is  1 
yond  the  reach  of  human  nature.    It  is  not  t 
lot  of  humanity  to  be  perfect  in  any  science  or 
any  art,  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surpris 
at  what  Horace  somewhere  says, 

"  — -— Quapdoque  bonus  dormitat  HomeniiB." 

It  cannot  be  denied  tbiat  some  tew  passages 
Homer  must  be  given  up  to  the  fury  of  malev 
lent  critics,  in  spite  of  the  warmest  admirers  < 
that  poet.     Several  circumstances  and  incident 
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for  example,  in  the  Iliad,  concerning  the  deatii  c£ 
Patrodusy  have  been  much  and  perhaps  justly 
found  fault  witb»  where  Achilles  breaks  out  into 
the  most  furious  and  absurd  passion*  And  yet  an 
elegant  French  writer,  Marmontel,  has  oflfered  a 
voy  pretty  apology  for  this  conduct  of  Achilles, 
as  set  forth  by  the  poet.  **  Vengeance,"  says  he, 
^'  anger,  and  resentment  of  injuries,  are  more  con- 
**  formed  to  the  natural  temper  of  persons  of  great 
^  sensibility,  and  who  are  <]isposed  to  virtue  by 
"  the  goodness  of  their  character.  That  sensibi-* 
**  lity,  even  that  goodness,  is  c^en  the  source  and 
^  the  nourishment  of  these  passions.  This  is  most 
^'  wonderfully  expressed  by  Homer  in  the  passion 
**  of  AchUIes.  The  fury  with  which  he  revenges 
^  the  death  of  his  friend  is  atrocious  in  the  last 
"  degree,  and  yet  it  does  not  make  Achilles  odious, 
**  becau^  it  originates  from  friendship,  and  be- 
"  cause  the  excess  of  virtuous  sentiment  is  even 
''  affecting." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  elegant  apology  in 
this  instance,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  are 
some  culpable  passages  to  be  met  with  in  Homer. 
Some  have  attacked  the  mythology  and  theology 
of  Homer^  though  these  may  also  be  apologised 
for.  As  one  great  design  of  the  epic  poem  is  to 
excite  admiration,  the  machinery  has  been  thought 
proper  for  this  purpose*  And  there  is  no  question 
but  it  did  excite  admiration  in  the  highest  degree 
in  the  heathen  world,  by  whom  the  mythology,  as 
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described  by  Homer,  was  believed,  at  least  b] 
greatest  part.  Even  in  more  modem  times,  31 
speare,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  has  madi 
of  the  interposition  of  witches  on  the  same  ] 
And  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  best  comi 
tators,  that  those  scenes  whore  the  witches  ap] 
wbuM,  in  Sbakespearels  own  time,  when'  the  e: 
ence  of  sorcery  was  believed,  inspire  the  audi< 
with  the  most  serious  and  awful  sentiments,  1 
ever  ludicrous  they  n&ay  appear  to  us,  now 
the  belief  of  supernatural  communication  is  g 
rally  exploded.  Nay,  Dr  Johnson,  in  bis  ai 
tations  on  Shakespeare,  goes  so  far  as  to  sup] 
thaft  Shakespeare  himself  must  have  been  affa 
with  awe  at  the  representations  of  his  own  witc 
Be  this  as  it  will,  the  use  which  Homer  make 
mythology  in  his  poems  may  be  justified,  fi 
the  consideration,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  w< 
supernatural  beings  have  been  supposed  to  gi 
and  direct-  human  affairs  ;  and,  as  poets  were 
lowed  to  be  inspired  firom  above,  their  introd 
ing  the  superior  beings  as  actors  in  their  poe 
was  allowed  to  be  not  only  proper,  but  pleas 
and  omamentaL  We  may  therefore  allow  1 
mer  the  use  of  his  machinery,  considering  t 
it  was  intended  to  excite  admiration,  and  that 
is  justified  in  this  respect  by  the  imitation  of 
succeeding  epic  poets,  both  ancient  and  moder 
Homer,  however,  though  he  has  been  gene: 
ly  admired,  yet  has  not  wanted  his  enemies  in 
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age8^~*e  droutartmce  wbicb  is  tb^Muf^vpidfibte 
eoncomitant  of  superior  m^t  mid  ^nperior  sucn 
0668.  In  the  last  ag^,  a  great  dis^te  oopeerning 
his  merit  was  held  by  the  learned  of  ^  Fr^iicl^ 
natiori.  There  aio^e!  $oii)e  at  thAt  ttiD%  and  thpse 
too  of  no  mean  nam^^  in  the  i^epublic  <>f  l^|ei%> 
who  would  have  laid  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the 
altars  of  this  god  of  Parnassus,  and  who  would 
have  bereaved  him  of  that  incense  which  had  been 
burnt  to  him,  unextinguished  as  the  holy  vestal 
fire,  fiw  so  many  agts.  •  They  attempted  tp  tuW 
to  ridicule  his  poetry  at  once.  They  ^eote^  Id 
laugh,  for  instanoe,  at  the  heroes,  who  were:  thi^ 
own  €0Qksi,^-**at  their  most  exquisite,  viands,  wbiolf 
eoiisi^d  of  himps  e£:  bee^  >  nuitt«ia#  dnd  poifc^ 
broiled  upcm  the  ebals;  They  tutried  \to  ridicule) 
their  richei^  which  coimsted  only  of  droYes  o( 
oattIe,-*^nd  their  presentfij^  which  were,  only  pots^ 
and  kettles,  and  stools,  and  suds  lil^  mean  things^ 
That  Homer  made  his  heroes  weep,-~f  btt  he  made 
them  brawl,  and  bluster,  and  scold  in  their  pas^ 
sion, — ^in  short,  that  this  poet  abandoned  himself 
to  the  extravagance  of  a  heated  imagination ; 
— ^that  he  was  verbose  and  prolix, — his  style  too 
simple,  feeble,  and  unadorned,^— and  a  thousand 
other  fiudts,  were  laid  to  bis  charge.  The  oppk> 
site  party,  again,  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  and 
imlsted' that  there' was  no  merit  of  which  he  was 
not  poctsetsed.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  a  ridL- 
cttious  i»oe8s  on  both  sides ;  but  Homer  remain^ 
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^  i^r  the  dispute  with  the  same  degree  €)€g 
as  before,  iAia£Pected  by  the  malevolent  ridim 
the  one  party,  as  much  as  by  the  blind  j^arth 
of  the  other. 

Homer  no  doubt  has  defects,  but  those  dei 
are  like  the  spots  upon  the  sun.^^ 

'^         .Ubi  plurft  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucia 
Offendar  maculis^  quas  aut  incuria  fudit^ 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.*^ 

Hie  ancient  writers  abound  with  encomiiims 
his  poems.  We  hare  already  remarked,  that 
ristotle  has  drawn  his  rules  on  criticism  from  i 
po^ais  <^  Homen  Plato,  Dirnijrsfus  of  Halic 
nasmis,  Herodotus,  Longinus,  Macrobius,  and 
great  many  others,  have  enridied  thdr  writtr 
with  materials  drawn  from  the  same  source.  A 
HiMner  has  been,  as  a  poet,  the  subject  oi  mc 
panegyric  than  any  of  the  votaries  of  the  mui» 
who  have  raised  their  enchanting  voice  to  chai 
QMmkind. 

*'  Aspice  Mseoniden  a  quo  feu  fonte  perenm 
Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis,"— 

Says  Ovid.  *'  Certe  nemo  simiUs  Homero,'^  sa^ 
Cicero.  "  j£temo  propior  non  alter  Homero 
says  TibuUus.  '*  Homerus  ingenii  caelestis  vates 
says  Valerius  Maximus^  To  enumerate  (me  ha 
of  the  panegyrics  that  have  been  made  on  hin 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field,-— his  own  worl 
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are  his  best  eulogium.  Whoever  reads  and  studies 
these,  will  need  no  authority  to  recommend  them. 
Let  me,  however,  conclude  this  subject  with  the 
following  verses  of  a  late  poet,  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Spenser  : 

''  For  he  it  was  who  sung  Achilles'  rage 

In  loAy  numbers^  that  shall  never  die ; 
And  wise  Ulysses'  tedious  pilgrimage^ 

So  long  the  sport  of  sharp  adversily: 

The  praises  of  his  merit  Fame  on  high^ 
With  her  kmd  trump^  for  ever  loud  doth  sound; 

With  him  no  bard  for  excelleiu:e  can  vie^ 
Of  all  that  late  or  ancient  e'er  were  found ; 
$0  much  he  doth  surpass  even  bards  the  most  renown'd." 
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Homer^s  Odyssey^-^Statius^ — SiUns  Italicu 
iMcan-^TriisinO'^Camoens^'-^Ariosto^^Tc 
— VbUaire^^Ghver —  WUkie. 

At  remains/  before  we  proceed  to  another  spe< 
of  poetry,  to  make  some  mention  of  the  d 
epic  poems  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  I 
sides  the  Iliad,  the  iElneid,  and  the  Paradise  1a 
Of  most  of  these,  this  lecture  shall  be  emploj 
in  giving  a  very  short  account. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Homer  has  been  the  autl 
of  two  epic  poems,  and  though  we  have  bithei 
chiefly  considered  the  Iliad,  yet  the  Odyssey  aid 
would  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a  gr( 
epic  poet,  and  set  him  upon  a  footing  at  least  wi 
all  those  who  have  excelled  in  this  noble  sort 
composition.  For  though  the  Odyssey  is  not 
striking  and  splendid  a  poem  as  the  Iliad,  3; 
many  have  considered  it  as  a  more  useful  01 
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And  though  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  sublime, 
yet  its  beautiful  and  simple  narrations  possess  an 
inexpressible  charm  for  the  fiincy.  And  many 
readers  who  have  not  such  a  high  relish  for  grand 
zxid  alarming  scenes,  have  declared  themsdves  bet- 
ter entertained  with  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad. 
That  it  abounds  with  more  familiar  and  useful 
moral  instruction  is  certain. 

We  already  gave  some  account  of  the  fable  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  we  quoted  Horace's  opinion  of 
it  A  very  short  review  of  the  subject  will  con- 
vince us  what  excellent  moral  instruction  it  must 
contain, 

"  A  wise  king  returns  from  a  foreign  war,  after 
^  having  given  shining  proofs  of  his  prudence 
"  and  valour.  Tempests  interrupt  his  progress, 
*'  and  drive  him  into  different  regions,  w|;io8e 
^  manners^  laws,  and  government,  he  makes  him- 
"  sfelf  acquainted  with.  Hence  naturally  arises  a 
^  .vast  number  of  incidents  tind  dangerous  situa- 
*^  tions.  But,  well  knowing  what  disorders  hia 
*'  absence  was  causing  in  his  kingdom,  he  sur- 
*'  mounts  every  obstacle,  despises  all  the  pleasures. 
"  of  Kfe :  Immortality  itself  has  no  charms  for 
**  him,  he  renounces  every  enjoyment,  rather  than' 
"  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  relieving  and 
"  comforting  his  people." 

In  recounting  the  different  scenes  through  which 
Ulysses  passed.  Homer  has  been  blamed  by  some 
critics  for  indulging  too  much  in  fabulous  adven- 
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tures,  and  for  having  related  these  with  too  sc 

pulous  and  tedious  a  minuteness.    Yet  it  m 

be  allowed,  that  the  stories  in  the  Odyssey, 

bulous  and    minute  as  they  often    are,    seld< 

fail  to  please  us,  in  consequence  of  the  sim] 

and  artless  manner  in  which  they  arc  records 

And  although  I  am  of  opinion  that  Homer, 

the  Odyssey,  might  be  defended  in  a  great  mc 

sure  against  what  the  critics  have  objected,  yi 

as  this  would  lead  us  into  too  minute  a  detail, 

shall  content  myself  in  giving  you  the  charact 

of  this  poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lo 

ginus,  which, — ^as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  tl 

occasional  criticisms  that  occur  in  the  treatise  c 

the  sublime, — will    at    the    same    time  serve   i 

a  specimen  of  the  abilities  of  that  flowery  rh 

torician. 

It  proceeds  upon  a  notion  that  Homer  wrote  tli 
Odyssey  in  his  old  age,  when  his  genius  was  upo 
the  decline,  though  I  do  not  know  any  other  ai 
thority  for  it,  than  what  we  are  told  by  Longinu 
Since  his  time,  however,  the  opinion  has  bee 
adopted,  and  the  criticism  we  are  to  quote  ha 
fixed'down  a  character  upon  the  Odyssey,  whic! 
succeeding  critics  have  perhaps  admitted  rathe 
too  implicitly. 

**  Homer,"  says  Longinus,  **  shews  in  the  Odys 
**  sey,  that  a  fondness  fpr  the  fabulous  is  peculiar  ii 
^  old  age,  to  great  genius,  then  upon  tjhe  decline 
"  For  that  he  composed  the  Odyssey  after  tin 
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^  niad,  is  manifest  from  jgit/mor  ciramistances, 
^  but  espedally  from  this, — That  many  things 
•*  there  recounted  are  cHily  a  Sequel  of  the  mis^ 
**  fortunes  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  whidi  he 
^  has  transferred  into  the  Odyssey  as  a  swt  of 
"  episodes  of  the  Trojan  war.  And  more  partitu- 
''  larly,  he  has  given  an  account  of  lam^itation 
**  and  distress  which  are  supposed  to  have  befal- 
**  kn  the  heroes  IcMig  before  that  time.  For  the 
**  Odyssey,  properly  speaking,  is  only  the  epilogue 
**  to  the  Iliad. 

**  Whence  it  has  happened,  in  my  opinion,  4;hat 
**  as  Homer  wrote  the  Iliad  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
**  the  whole  body  of  that  work  is  very  dramatic 
^  and  full  of  action.  Instead  of  which,  the  Odys- 
**  sey  diiefiy  alxHind^  in  narraticms  which  suit  the 
•*  disposition  of  old  age.  Wherefore,  one  may 
^  compare  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  to  the  setting 
^<  sun,  whose  size  remains  without  his  v^ement 
"  heat  For  here  he  does  not  any  longer  preserve 
''  the  same  tone  as  in  the  Iliad, — ^nor  the  same  un- 
^  ranitting  sublime  elevation, — nor  those  emo- 
*^  ticuis  and  passions  which  rise  upon  one  another, 
**  -—nor  that  copious  diction  which  is  so  well  suit- 
**  ed  to  bustling  action,  and  so  imitative  of  real 
^  events.  But,  just  as  when  the  ocean  has  ebbed, 
^  and  is  contracted  into  itself,  that  part  of  the 
^*  shore  which  is  abandoned  by  the  tidd,  and  seenm 
^*  as  if  there  was  a  failing  o£  the  waters,  does  yet 
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^  fifaew  how  grett  thej  were^  md  wbftt 
•^  botaids  were  requisite  to  eontain  tbem  ^-^-fo 
^'  tbe  Odyssey,  when  Homer  abates  his  yig< 
^'  and  indulges  himself  in  reecHiDtiug  the  febul 
^  wanderings  of  UlysscSs,  yet  certain  traces 
^'  giieatness  still  remain,  and  denote  plainly 
<*  decline  of  some  sublime  genius^  When  1 
^<  this,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  have  for| 
^*  ten  the  tempests  desoibed  in  the  Odyssey,  i 
**  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  with  the  Cycle 
^^  and  some  Other  charming  passages^  And  a 
^  all,  this  did  age  of  which  1  have  been  speaki 
^  is  still  the  old  *ge  of  Homer. 

^  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject,"  oontin 
the  critic,  '^  chiefly  to.  shew  how  the  thing;s  t 
^^  are  naturally  sublime,  often,  in  the  decline 
*<  life^  degenerate  into  trifling.  Of  this  kind 
^<  the  incidents  of  Eolus  closing  tbe  winds  i 
'<  bag,*~and  the  companions  of  Ulysses  metan 
"  phosed  by  Circe  into  swine,— 4md  Jupiter  n 
^^  fished  l^  doves,  like  one  of  their  youngs — i 
**  Ulyssert  having  fasted  for  ten  da)rs,— ^nd 
^  incredible  circumstances  which  are  told  ab 
^*  the  death  of  Penelope's  suitors.  For  what  i 
*^  we  say  of  these  fictions  but  that  they  are  drean 
<«  «~the  dreams,  however,  of  Jove," 

As  the  justness  of  this  criticism  of  Longii 
has  been  generally  admitted,  I  shall  make  no  cc 
ment  upon  it^  but  just  remark  with  what  venc 
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taoD  he  has  spoken  c^  the  gmHi  of  Hoiner^  even 
mhatk  he  is  obliged  to  find  fauU  ^k%h  partkmlav 
eiroi9. 

I  could  dwell  with  jpdeatuife  upon  this  first  and 
best  of  an  poet&  His  work$  (^  thentteWi^s  fhr^ 
nish  abundant  matter  for  a  course  of  lectures}-^ 
but  our  ^aik  obliges  ui  to  quit  him,  and  to  take 
some  notice  Of  other  spcdes  of  poetry »  and  of  other 


In  the  Latin  tongue^  we  have  some  other  poems 
whidi  have  been  called  epic»  besides  the  £neid» 
such  as^  The  Thebaid,  by  Statins ;  The  Second  Pu* 
flic  War,  by  Silius  Italicus ;  and  The  Phanalia, 
by  JLiucan. 

ScaHger  is  of  opinion,  that  Statius  is  an  exceU 
lent  poet.  He  labours  hard  in  that  book  of  his 
poetics  entitled  Hypercritidw,  to  vindicate  him 
firom  the  charge  of  tumour  or  fbstian  in  his  styles 
which  had  been  brought  i^mist  him.  But  Soali^ 
g«r  was  so  ^iiimflical  and  dogmatical  in  his  eriti* 
cal  opinions^  Ikat  he  is  not  much  to  be  minded^ 
Vayp  on  this  occasimi,  he  is  so  absurd  as  to  assert, 
that  if  Virgil'be  excepted,  whom  he  calls  the  Phoa- 
nix  of  poetry,  Statins  may  be  said  to  excel  eveiy 
other  epic  poet,  whether  Greek  or  BominF^^even 
Homer  himsdf  I 

Nothing  could  have  shewn,  in  a  more  ridiculous 
point  of  view,  the  dK)oking  pitqjudide  a(  this  leanv- 
ed  bat  insolent  hypataitic  It  is  entertaining  to 
hear  his  own   words.      "  Profecto  Heroicorum 
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**  poetaram,  si  PhaBmcem  iOum  nostram  ex 
**  turn  Latinorum,  turn  etiam  Graeowum  : 
*^  princeps.  Nam  et  meliores  versus  fiidt  ^ 
**  Homerus,  et  figurisfreqaaitior^.et  d9Bkdo 
^  habitudinum,  animcmini  pradentiiOT  distrib 
^  et  castigatiaram  author  sententiamm." 

The  subject  of  the  Thebaid,  which  oonsis 
"  twelve  book$,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  is  the 
war  betwixt  the  brothers  Eteodes  and  Prfyn 
the  sons  of  the  famous  CEdipus^  who  had  appc 
ed  them  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom  <^  The 
and  had  determined  that  they  should  reign  a  ; 
alternately. 

Statius  is  allowed  to  have  some  merit,  tho 
he  cannot  be  accounted  a  first-rate  epic  poet, 
writes  harmonious  verses;  and  it  is  remarks 
that  Pope,  in  his  early  years,  was  a  great  adm 
of  this  poet,  and  had  translated  the  first  boo! 
the  Thebaid;  but  afterwards  found  jthat  his  \x 
in  this  admiration  of  Statius  had  been  fax  fi 
being  just.  The  diaraeter  of  tiiis  poet  is,  that 
diction  is  very  faulty,  sometimes  too  swdlii^, ; 
at  other  times  mean  and  grovdlin^.  His  vei 
are  calculated  for  pleasing  the  ear,  but  seldom 
feet  the  heart.  His  fictions  are  lame  and  unii 
resting,  and  destitute  of  true  poetk  fire;  i 
they  savour  more  of  the  flcnrid  dechimer,  an<3 
the  methodic  historian,  than  of  the  ammated  p< 
He  himself,  indeed,  ptofesses  to  follow  Virgil  i 
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fanmUe  distance.    StaHus  ftmci^ed.ia.^  ieiga 
of  <3ie;£mparor  Doioatian*  /     .  .  nl  i,  ^ 

SiHus  Italicus's  poem  on  the  second  Punic  war^ 
rather  deserves  the  name  of  a  history  than  a  poem^ 
as  the  verse  is  extremely  prosaic*  !^or  does  he 
merit  any  &rtfaer  notice  in  this  place. 

Zjucan,  in  his  Pharsalia^  however,  has  discovered 
the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  a  true  poet ;  and  he  is 
more  original  than  any  Roman  who  had  {Attempt- 
ed epic  p6etry  before  him.  It  is  gener^y  fegret- 
ted  that  he  should  have  pitched  upon  a  historic 
indd^t,  for  the  subject  of  his  poem,  so  well 
known  as  the  civil  war  betwixt  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  by  which  means  he  was  obliged  either  to 
cramp  his  genius,  by  confining  it  to  the  truth  of 
history,  or,  if  he  indulged  it  in  any  sallies  into  the 
regions  of  fiction;  was  in  danger  of  violating  every 
law  of  probability.  Accordingly,  that  he  might 
not  have  the  appearance  of  a  mere  historian,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  wander  from  his  subject,  by 
producing  a  fiumber  df  trifling  and  laboured 
digressionis  aifd  tlescriptlMs,  which  have  given  his 
w»kan  appenff^nce  of  much  stiffiiess,  so  as  en- 
tirely  to  ctestroy  all  ease  and  simplicity,  which  are 
so  essential  to  fine  writing. 

There  is^  however,  sometimes  breaking  but  in 
the  Pfaarsalia,  a  grandeur  of  sentiment,  and  also  a 
strength  of  language,  which  astonish  the  reader; 
but  the  poet  is  apt  to  carry  them  too  far,  and  then 
they  degenerate  into  the  turgid  or  bombast. 
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His  exljMNtulatkiii  vntk  hk  eountty men  for 
ing  engaged  in  civil  war,  rattier  than  turn 
aims  to  diistiEint  oonquert^  ivear  the  b^^nic 
the  fO^a^i  U  nchle  and  animated ;  and  the  lii 
which  he  characterize^  such  wars  as  being  atl 
ed  with  no  triamphs,  has  been  much  admired 
quoted* 

,  ^  Qais  furor,  O  Gives  ^  quae  tanU  lioentia  fern, 
GepHibiu  invisui  Latium  pnebcore  cruorvm  ?  • 
Cuiiique  wperba  ibret  Babylon  spolianda  trdphsei 
Ausonus,  umbr&que  erraret  Cras3u«  inulti; 
Bella  geri  pWuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos  ?" 

Luean  was,a  favourer  of  civil  liberty,  whicli 
duced  him  to  pay  the  celebrated  complimer 
Cato^ 

'^  Ylctrix  cau3a  Diis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni." 

And  yet  his  fulsome  pwegyric  on  the  Emj 
Neix^  under  whom  be  lived,  is  perhapis  <me  oi 
iiM>st  extravagant  and  bombast  pieces  of  flattery 
ever  was  offered  to  any  <rf  the  sons  of  meq ;  so  n 
so,  indeed,  that  it  would  almost  tempt  one  to 
^m  it  had  been  intended  by  the  poet  as  a } 
of  tte  severest  invective.  The  fpllowing  a 
few  of  the  verses,  which  I  shall  give  by  way 
specimen  of  this  tumid  harangue ;  he  is  add 
ing  Nero : 
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^' Ifoltiiii  IU«n#  tamr^  <}eM  c^^ 

Quod  tibi  r^  acti^  est    X^^  ^^  9|f4tioii0  ptriocU 
Astra  petes  serus^  {nrseUiti  r^gU  coeli 
£xcipiet>  gftudente  polo :  seu  sceptra  tenere^ 
Seu  te  flammigeros  Phoebi  conscendere  currus^ 
I'enmremque  nihil  mntato  sole  timentem 
Igne  novo  lus^i^sre  juvet" 

After  thus  supposing  that  he  shall  have  his  choice^ 
when  exalted  to  heaven,  whether  to  sway  the 
sceptre  of  supreme  Jupiter,  or^  instead  of  Apollo^ 
to  manage  the  chariot  of  the  sun, — not  contented 
with  this  extravagant  compliment,  he  begs  of  him 
that  he  would  tfike  his  statioa  at  a  proper  distano? 
from  the  poles,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  heavep^ 
\y  region,  both  that  he  may  have  a  mcxre  direct 
^  view  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  lest,  by  presaing 
top  unequally  towards  either  extremity,  the  a»3 
of  the  world  should  feel  the  weight  and  lose  the 
proper  equilibrium* 

**  Scd  neque  in  Arctoo  sedem  tibi  l«g^is  oAe, 
Nee  polus  adrersi  calidus  qua  vergitnr  aiutri ; 
Undt  tnam  videas  obliquo  ^diere  Roni«m, 
iBtheris  immensi  partem  si  presserls  un^on, 
Sentiet  axis  onus.     Librati  pondera  cosU 
Orbe  tene  medio :  pars  setheris  ilia  sereni 
Tota  vacet,  nullseque  obstent  a  Caesare  nubes.'* 

*  Lucah  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  fit  for  epic 
poetry,  and  would  have  succeeded  if  he  bad  lived 
in  the  Augustan  age,  when  the  Roman  lai^uage 
was  yet  in  its  purity ;  and  if  be  had  chosen  a  pro^ 
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per  subject  upon  which  to  display  bis  talents^ 
probable  he  would  have  attained  to  a  strengt 
expression,  and  displayed  originality  of  geniu^ 
yond  the  elegant  VirgiL  iUit  the  Pharsalia 
an  unhappy  subject,  and  has  just  furnished  ma 
of  regret  that  Lucan  had  not  enjoyed  a  UMte  j 
per  opportunity,  and  lived  in  a  better  age  for  < 
pla3ring  his  talents. 

These  are  the  chief  productions  of  anti^u 
which  have  any  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  e 
poems. 

In  Italy,  prior  to  the  times  of  Tasso  and  Arios 
flourished  Trissino,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  t 
first  modem  who  attempted  an  epic  poem.  T 
title  of  it  is,  Italia  Liberata,  the  subject  being  t 
delivery  of  Italy  from  the  Gbths  by  Belisarii 
under  the  Emperor  Justinian.  As  I  am  not  2 
quainted  with  this  poem,  I  cannot  pretend  to  gi^ 
any  account  of  it  As  far  as  1  can  learn,  it  w 
held  in  high  repute  in  Italy,  till  obscured  by  tl 
superior  merit  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 
^  Contemporary  with  Trissino,  was  the  Porti 
guese  poet  Camoens,  whose  poem,  called  the  Li 
siad,  has  lately  appeared  in  an  English  dress 
and  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  transktior 
it  seems  to  be  possessed  of  very  high  merit  Ii 
Portuguese,  it  is  as  highly  admired  as  the  Para 
dise  Lost  is  in  England, — and  Camoens'  poetic  a 
bilities  are  spoken  ofvwith  rapture  by  bis  owr 
countrymen.    The  Paradise  Lost  has  beea  callec 
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the  epic  poem  of  religion^  and  the  Lumad  the  epic 
poem  of  commerce.  Emanuel  IL  king  of  Portu- 
gal, sent  Vasca  de  Gama,  the  famous  navigate, 
with  a  fleet  to  explore,  by  the  Ocean,  a  new  rout 
to  the  East  Indies.  Camoens,  during  this  expedi- 
tion, was  aboard  the  fleet  of  Gama,  for  whom  he  had 
the  strongest  friendship.  This  voyage  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lusiad,  in  which  the  poet  celebrates 
the  actions  of  his  friend,  of  which  he  was  a  wit- 
ness. He  even  composed  some  parts  of  it  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  rest  after  he  arrived  upon  the 
Indian  coasts. 

Camoens  has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  observed 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  epic  poets ;  at  least  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  his  subject  would  permit 
He  h^s  made  use  of  machinery ;  but  this  has  al- 
ways been  accounted  the  most  faulty  part  of  his 
poem ;  for  he  has  employed  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  deities,  which 
produces  an  awkward,  disagreeable,  and  absurd 
effect.  He  has  failed,  also,  in  marking  and  dis- 
criminating characters.  His  narrations  and  de- 
scriptions, however,  are  in  many  places  extreme- 
ly beautiful  and  poetical,  even  when  judged  of 
through  the  medium  of  a  translation.  Those 
who  understand  'the  Portuguese  tongue,  and  have 
any  taste  for  jwetry,  speak  of  Camoens  with  high 
admiration.  The  third  and  sixth  books  are  not  so 
interesting  to  strangers  as  to  the  Portuguese  them- 
selves, as  they  are  mostly  taken  up  in  domestic 
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history ;  whicli,  however,  is  well  introduced 
episode  of  Gama  and  the  king  of  Melinda 
a  spednten  of  the  manner  and  abilities  oi 
podt,  I  shall  first  give  the  invocati(H3  to  Cal 
-111  the  third  book,  which  is  extremely  bea 
and  classical.  I  make  use  of  Mtfkle's  tr 
tidn,  lately  published. 

**  Oh  now^  Calliope^  thy  potent  aid ! 

What  to  the  king  th'  illustrious  Gama  said. 
Clothe  in  immortal  verse.     With  sacred  fire 
My  breast^  if  e'er  it  loVd  thy  Icm^,  inspire : 
So  may  the  patron  of  the  healing  art. 
The  god  of  day,  to  thee  consign  his  heart ; 
From  thee,  the  mother  of  his  darling  son. 
May  never  wandering  thought  to  Daphne  run : 
May  never  Cly tia,  nor  Leucothoe's  pride 
Henceforth  with  thee  his  changeful  love  divide. 
Then  aid,  O  fairest  n3naaph,  my  fond  desire. 
And  give  my  verse  the  Lusian  wu'like  fire: 
Fir'd  by  the  song,  the  listening  world  shall  know 
That  Aganippe's  streams  from  Tagus  flow. 
Oh,  let  no  more  the  flowers  of  Pindus  shine 
On  thy  feir  breast,  or  round  thy  t^nples  twine: 
On  Tago's  banks  a  richer  chaplet  blows> 
And  with  the  tuneful  god  my  bosom  glows : 
I  feel,  I  feel  the  mighty  power  infuse. 
And  bathe  my  spirit  in  Aonian  dews  !" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  third  book,  the  stor 
Inez  de  Castro  and  Don  Pedro  is  in  the  fi 
vein  of  tender  poetry.  The  death  of  the  lad 
most  beautifully  and  pathetically  painted. 
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Camoens,  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters  of 
antiquity,  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  hur- 
ried into  the  midst  of  things ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Gama's  expedition  is  not  unfolde4  till  the 
poet  has  proceeded  so  far  as  the  fifth  book,  which, 
to  me,  appears  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
whole.  It  is  here  we  meet  with  a  noble  description 
of  that  phenomenon  known  to  sailors  by  the  name 
of  a  waterspoiit,  which  description  is  accompanied 
by  a  simile,  excellent  in  its  kind.  Both  of  these 
I  shall  give  as  a  farther  specimen  of  Camoens' 
manner ;  though  we  may  conclude,  that  we  never 
can  do  justice  to  any  great  poet  in  a  translation. 


''  And  ott,  while  wonder  thrilled  my  breast^  mine  eyes 
To  heaven  Jiave  seen  the  watery  columns  rise. 
Slender  at  first  the  subtle  fume  appears^ 
And^  writhing  round  and  rounds  its  volume  rears  : 
Thick  as  a  mast  the  vdpour  swells  its  size; 
A  curling  whirlwind  lifts  it  to  the  skies : 
The  tube  now  straitens^  now  in  width  extends^ 
And  in  a  hovering  cloud  its  summit  ends : 
Still  gulp  on  gulp  in  suckis  the  rising  tide^ 
And  now  the  cloud,  with  cumbrous  weight  supply'd, 
Full-gorg'd>  and  blackening,  spreads,  andmovesmore  slow. 
And,  waving,  trembles  to  the  waves  below. 
Thus  when,  to  shun  the  summer's  sultry  beam. 
The  thirsty  heifer  seeks  the  cooling  stream. 
The  eager  horse-leech  fixing  on  her  lips. 
Her  blood,  with  ardent  throat,  insatiate  sips. 
Till  the  gorg'd  glutton,  swell'd  beyond  her  size. 
Drops  from  her  wounded  hold,  and  bursting  die«. 
G2 
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So  tMints  the  doiid,  o'erloaded  with  its  fteigjit^ 
And  the  dash'd  ocean  staggers  with  the  wdlght. 
But  saj,  ye  sages^  who  can  weigh  the  cause^ 
And  trace  the  secret  springs  of  Nature's  laws^ 
Sajj  why  the  wave^  of  bitter  brine  erewhile^ 
Should  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep  recoil 
Robb'd  of  its  saltj  and  from  the  doud  distil 
Sweet  as  the  waters  of  the  Lmpid  rill  ? 
Ye  sons  of  boastful  wisdom^  fam'd  of  yore^ 
Whose  feet  unwearied  wander'd  many  a  shore^ 
From  Nature's  wonders  to  withdraw  the  veil^ 
Had  you  with  us  unfurrd  the  daring  sail^ 
Had  view'd  the  wondrous  scenes  mine  eyes  survejr'c 
What  seeming  miracles  the  deep  dispUjr'd^ 
What  secret  virtues  various  Nature  shew'd^ 
Oh  I  heaven  !  with  what  a  fire  your  page  had  glow* 

In  this  book,  also,  we  find  the  sublime  fi( 
of  the  Cape  of  the  Tempests,  called  Adama 
which  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  grar 
passages  in  the  whole  Lusiad. 

*'  I  spoke^  when  rising  through  the  darken'd  air, 
Appall'd  we  saw  an  hideous  phantom  glare ; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  Hood  he  tower'd^ 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lour'd : 
An  earthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread^ 
Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red; 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose. 
Sharp  and  disjoin'd^  his  gnashing  teeth's  blue  rows 
His  haggard  beard  How'd  quivering  on  the  wind. 
Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combin'd ; 
His  douded  fronts  by  withering  lightnings  scar'd^ 
The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  dedar'd. 
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His  red  eyes  glowing  fi^om  their  dusky  caves 
Shot  livid  fires :  Far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded^  as  the  cavem'd  shore 
With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar* 
Cold  gliding  horrors  thnll'd  each  hero's  breast^ 
,  Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confest 

Wild  dread ;  the  while^  with  yisage  ghastly  wan^ 
His  black  lips  tremblings  thus  the  fiend  began : 

O  you^  the  boldest  of  the  nations^  fir'd 
By  daring  pride^  by  lust  of  fame  inspir'd^ 
Who^  scomAil  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose^ 
Through  diese  my  waves  advance  your  fearless  prows^ 
Ilegardless  of  the  lengthening  watery  way^ 
And  all  the  storms  that  own  my  sovereign  sway  ; 
Who  'mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelves  explore 
Whore  never  hero  brav'd  my  rage  before  ; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusus^  who  with  eyes  profane 
Have  view'd  the  secrets  of  my  awful  reign. 
Have  pass'd  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew. 
To  veil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view  ; 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend-—" 

The  apostrophe  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  near  the 
end  of  this  book,  is  beautiful,  and  well  introduced. 
And  towards  the  close  of  it,  the  address  to  Re- 
nown, the  praises  of  poetry,  and  the  complaint 
that  it  is  neglected  by  the  Portuguese,  are  in 
diemselves  beautiful,  and,  though  spoken  in  the 
person  of  the  poet,  sufficiently  justifiable.  They 
are  in  the  same  taste  with  Milton's  complaint  of 
his  blindness,  in  the  Paradise  Liost 

In  the  sixth  book,  there  are  some  fine  descrip* 
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tions  of  a  storni^  but  the  machin^iy  is  grossly 
ble  to  the  fault  we  have  already  mentions 
must  not,  however,  extend  my  remarks  any  fa 
upon  this  poem,  but  refer  to  the  English  tra 
tion,  which  is  accompanied  with  some  inger 
criticisms  and  detections  of  the  errors  and  na 
presentations  of  Voltaire,  who  has  been  rathei 
jurious  to  the  reputation  of  Camoens,  as  he 
also  to  that  of  the  admirable  Shakespeare. 

The  Orlando  Furioso,  full  of  extrava^nt 
romantic  fiction  as  it  is,  has  been  much  adm 
by  the  Italians,  although  Voltaire  will  not  a] 
Ariosto  the  title  of  an  epic  poet.  His  poem 
indeed,  so  wild,  and  irregidar,  and  desultory,  1 
it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  discover  the  princ 
subject,  or  that  there  is  any  connection  of 
several  parts. 

The  design  of  Orlando,  the  frantic  hero,  is 
find  out  his  mistress  Angelica ;  and  he  has  a  v 
many  wild  adventures  in  the  course  of  the  sear 
And  a  variety  of  other  heroes  are  engaged  in  1 
same  pursuit.  But  the  adventures  are  begun,  a 
bro|$:en  off,  and  intermingled,  and  carried  on, 
such  a  disjointed  manner,  that  the  mind  of  t 
reader  is  quite  fatigued,  and  finds  it  extreme 
difficult  to  perceive  any  connection.  Inc^eed, 
unity  of  action  be  essential  to  an  epic  poem,  t 
Orlando  Furioso  surely  does  not  deserve  the  nan 
There  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  actions  carrying  < 
at  the  same  time^  th^t  it  has  been  found  necessai 
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in  ocder  to  assist  the  reader  to  trace  the  connection; 
tP  ^ve  proper  directions  on  the  margin  of  the 
book,  that  he  may  discover  where  he  is  to  find  the 
remaining  part  of  a  story,  which  has  been  brokai 
off  suddenly  by  the  introduction  of  ^  new  one. 
The  extravagant  fictions  which  were  in  vog^e  in 
those  times,  reign  in  all  their  wildness  in  Ariostp's 
poem, — ^but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  into  the 
beauties  of  this  enchanting  poet,  without  ^  cpmr 
petent  skill  in  the  Italian  language.  Harrington'^ 
translation,  though  of  great  merit,  yet  is  npv? 
grown  obsolete  in  point  of  style ;  but  it  has  uspd 
too  much  freedom  with  the  original,  to  deserve  th? 
name  of  a  faithful  copy.  The  late  English  ver- 
sion, which  is  printed  along  with  the  original,  is 
perfectly  contemptible.  Ariosto,  with  all  his  ro- 
mantic wildness,  is  still  a  favourite  poet  among  the 
Italians,  by  whom  his  beautiful  verses  are  got  fay 
heart,  and  repeated  with  rapture, — and  the  Or- 
lando Furioso  divides  their  affection  even  with  thp 
Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso,  which  is  a  mqcb 
more  regular  poem,  and  verses  of  which  are  alsp 
sung  by  the  people  in  different  places  of  Italy. 

Tasso  was  a  great  imitator  both  of  Homer  and 
VirgiL  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  delivery 
of  Jerusalem  fi-om  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  by 
the  Christians  during  the  famous  crusades,  led  by 
Godfrey  of  BuUoigne.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is 
Rinaldo,  who  is  plainly  a  copy  of  Homer's  Achilles. 
And  particularly  in  the  fifth  book,  the  incident  of 
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his  retiring  fh)m  the  army,  is  an  imitatio 
Achilles  retiring  to  the  ships  after  his  quarrel 
Agamemnon,  But  it  deserves  to  be  remai 
that  although  the  manners  in  the  Iliad  are  le^ 
fined  than  those  in  the  Jerusalem,  yet  Acfaill 
not  so  lawless  as  Rinaldo,  and  is  much  more  o 
vant  of  equity.  The  plan  of  the  poem  is  in  g 
ral  well  conducted,  although  several  episodes 
been  introduced  that  have  not  a  sufficient  con 
tion  with  the  main  action, — ^yet  these  have  1 
•esteemed  so  beautiful,  that  few  readers  W( 
choose  to  give  them  up,  merely  on  aocoum 
this  defect.  There  are  many  fine  incidents 
descriptions  in  Tasso,  and  all  those  who  are  i 
ters  of  the  Italian  tongue,  delight  in  the  bea 
and  exquisite  melody  of  his  verses.  But  the  t 
racter  of  Tasso  is  elegance  and  prettiness,  rai 
than  majesty  or  sublimity. 

The  appearance  of  the  army  in  the  first  boo) 
finely  described.  I  give  it  in  a  late  version  of  1 
poet  by  Mr  Hoole,  which,  though  not  so  spin 
as  the  old  one  by  Fairfax,  is  closer  and  more  fai 
ful,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

^  At  once  they  rose^  with  generous  ardour  press'd. 
At  once  their  limbs  in  radiant  armour  dress'd^ 
And  dad  in  steely  (a  formidable  band)^ 
Beneath  their  leaders  rang'd  in  order  stand. 
Now  man  to  man  the  thick  battalions  join'd^ 
Unfurl  their  banners  to  the  sportive  wind  ; 
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And  in  th'  Imperial  standard^  rais'd  on  high^ 
The  cross  triumphant  biases  to  the  sky. 
Mean  time  the  golden  smi  ascending  gains 
The  rising  circuit  of  th'  etherial  plains : 
The  polish'd  arms  reflect  his  dazzling  light> 
And  strike  with  flashing  rays  the  aching  sight 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  sparkling  gleams  aspire. 
Till  all  the  champaign  seems  to  glow  with  fire : 
While  mingled  clamours  echo  thro'  the  meads. 
The  dash  of  arms,  the  neigh  of  trampling  steeds." 


The  description  of  Fame,  however,  in  the  first 
hook,  is  but  feebly  imitated  from  Virgil ;  and  the 
catalogue,  in  the  first  book  also,  tends  to  make 
the  opening  of  the  poem  too  languid.  I  might 
quote  many  charming  descriptions  from  this  ele- 
gant and  pleasing  poet.  That  of  Armida,  in  the 
fifth  book,  is  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  painting. 
The  episode  of  Sophronia  and  Olindo,  in  the  se- 
cond book,  and  that  of  Gemando  and  Rinaldo 
in  the  fifth,  abound  in  beauties,  and  are  ex- 
tremely animated.  The  chief  faults  of  the 
poem  are,  a  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
theology  in  the  machinery,  an  excess  of  romantic 
fiction,  and  magic,  and  incantation, — which  last 
circumstances,  however,  might  admit  of  some  a- 
pology,  from  their  according  with  the  manners 
and  popular  belief  of  the  times.  The  false  bril- 
liancy and  conceit  which  frequently  appear  are  less 
justifiable,  and  have  exposed  Tasso  to  the  charge 
of  puerility  both  in  sentiment  and  expression.    Of 
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this  I  shall  give  one  pr  two  instances.  When 
phronia  and  Qlindo,  in  the  episode  I  have  m 
tioned,  wa^  bound  to  the  stake,  in  order  to 
burnt  alive,  it  is  a  woeful  conceit  to  make  the  lo 
run  a  contrast  betwixt  the  fires  of  love,  and 
fires  which  were  just  going  to  consume  him  w 
his  mistress. 

'^  Are  those  the  bands  with  which  I  hop'd  to  join^ 
In  happier  times^  my  future  days  to  thine  ? 
And  are  we  doom'd^  alas  !  this  fire  to  prove^ 
Instead  of  kindly  flames  of  mutual  love  ? 
Love  promis'd  gentler  flames,  and  softer  ties^ 
But  cruel  fate  far  other  now  supplies." 

In  the  third  book,  when  Clorinda,  the  ferns 
warrior,  attacks  Tancred,  part  of  Tancred's  spee 
has  the  following  miserable  conceit: 


-In  vain  the  stroke  descends^ 


In  vain  her  angry  sword  the  wound  intends; 
For  from  her  face  unarm'd  she  sends  the  dart^ 
That  rives  with  surer  aim  my  bleeding  heart" 

I  suppose  it  was  such  puerilities  as  these  th^ 
Boileau  alluded  to,  when  he  spoke  of  the  clinquac 
or  tinsel  of  Tasso,  in  the  following  lines,  in  on 
of  his  Satires : 

"  Tous  les  jours  a  la  cour,  un  sot  de  quality 
Pent  juger  de  travers  avee  impunity  ; 
A  Malherbe^  a  Racan  preferer  Theophile^ 
£t  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  a  tout  Tor  da  VirgO^." 
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Tasso  was  Voltaire's  favourite  epic  poet ;  md  aU 
though  no  doubt  he  ranks  among  t)ie  first  of  that 
dass,  yet  Voltaire  surely  speaks  of  him  in  too  ex- 
travagant terms. 

The  French  had  no  epic  poet  till  Voltaire  ap- 
peared^  and  produced  the  Henriade.    The  fond* 
ness  of  that  nation  for  being  on  a  footing,  in  this 
respect^  with  Italy,  England,  and  Portugal,  has 
made  them  greatly  over-rate  the  merit  of  the  Hen- 
riade.   The  subject  of  this  poem  is  taken  ff-om 
a  recent  incident  in  the  French  history, — ^it  is  the 
siege  of  Paris,  begun  by  Henry  de  Valois  and 
Henry  IV.  sumamed  the  Great,  and  finished  by 
this  last-mentioned  prince,  who  was  the  best  of  all 
the  French  monarchs.    But  although  there  are 
many  brilliant  sentiments  in  the  Henriade,  and  a 
great  many  fine  verses  in  the  French  taste,  yet, 
upon  many  accounts,  it  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
first-rate  epic  poems.   Oneof  its  chief  faults  is,  that 
it  imitates  history  too  much  in  relating  incidents 
in  a  general  way,  without  painting  particular  cir- 
cumstances, which  is  the  great  mark  of  animated 
poetic  narration.    Nor  are  the  characters  properly 
marked  or  distinguished,  but  represented  in  the 
same  summary  and  superficial  manner  with  the. 
incidents  and  events.    There  is  withal  a  false  bril- 
liancy diffused  over  the  whole  poem,   firom  the 
author's  too  fond  admiration  of  Tasso,  who,  as  % 
said,  was  his  favourite  model.    There  is  an  un- 
natural mixture  of  truth  and  allegory  also  in  many 
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passages,  which  has  been  generally  condemned 
but  I  cannot  at  present  descend  to  particular  < 
ticism.  In  short,  though  the  Henriade  bepossi 
ed  of  considerable  merit,  yet  it  must  only  rank 
the  second  class  of  epic  poems.  Voltaire's  pee 
talents  were  much  better  adapted  to  tragedy, 
which  he  has  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  be  a  liyal 
the  great  Comeille,  Kadne,  and  Crebillon.  Neitt 
the  French  genius  nor  language  seem  to  suit  t 
boldness  and  sublimity  of  epic  poetry.  And  wh 
a  witty  Frenchman  said  of  his  countrymen,  seer 
to  be  well  founded, — **  Les  Fran9ois  n'ont  -pas 
**  me  Epique." 

We  have  of  late  had  two  other  attempts  i 
epic  poetry, — ^1  mean  the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  an 
the  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie.  In  the  Leonidas,  tl 
machinery,  which  is  reckoned  so  material  a  part  i 
the  Epopaea,  has  not  been  admitted  ;  and  thoug 
the  subject  makes  a  great  figure  in  history,  \h 
the  opposition  and  illustrious  death  of  Leonidas  a 
the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  yet  I  cannot  hei| 
thinking  that  the  poet  has  managed  it  in  a  feebl 
and  uninteresting  manner.  And  though  there  ar 
some  episodes  and  descriptions  in  this  poem  whid 
are  elegant  and  pleasing,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  ii 
is  defective  in  spirit  and  vivacity.  It  owed  iti 
principal  success  in  England,  to  its  being  so  fa 
vourable  to  liberty,  and  met  with  great  support  or 
its  first  publication. 

It  is  well  known  in  this  part  of  the  island,  that 
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the  Epigoniad  was  issued  into  the  wwld  with 
many  disadvantages ;  nor  has  it  yet  obtained  that 
share  of  the  public  favour  to  which  its  merit  seems 
to  entitle  it.    There  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  from 
its  being  looked  upon  as  a  very  servile  imitation 
of  Homer.     It  was  indeed  written  m  the  Home- 
ric manner  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  most  of  the 
characters  are  the  same  with  those  in  the  lUad, 
and  are  supported  according  to  the  idea  formerly 
given  of  them  by  Homer.    Many  of  the  similes 
are  also  Homeric ;  but  those  who  have  examined 
the  poem  attentively,  have  found,  that  many  of 
the  incidents,   and  images,  and  sentiments,   are 
rather  what  Homer  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  expressed,  than  what  he  has  any  where  in 
reality  expressed,  in  any  part  of  his  poems.    The 
poet,   indeed,   has  imitated  Homer's  simphcity, 
rather  than  his  grandeur  of  manner ;  and,  by  lop- 
ping what  many  modem  critics  think  exuberance 
and  superfluity,  he  wants  the  copiousness  of  the 
Gr^an  bard.    It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
in  the  Epigoniad  there  are  some  passages  which 
are  sublime ;  particularly  in  the  episode  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  seventh  book, 
the  author  has  attained  to  the  heroic-pathetic,  or 
the  union  of  the  pathetic  and  sublime. 

'^  And  now  aj^pear'd  the  desert's  lofty  head^ 
A  narrow  rock  with  forest  thinly  spread. 
His  mighty  hands  displayed  aloft,  in  air^ 
To  Jove  the  hero  thus  address'd  a  pray'r : 
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jkeflnr  me^  ieeaA  poVr !  whose  nod  oontrob  the  A 

At  whose  oommand  the  winged  lightning  flies : 

Almighty  Sire  I  if  yet  you  deign  to  own 

Alcmena's  wretched  offspring  as  your  son ; 

Some  ^mfort  in  my  agony  impart^ 

And  bid  thy  forked  dnmder  rend  this  heart : 

Roimd  my  devoted  head  it  idly  plays^ 

And  aids  the  fire^  which  wastes  me,  with  its  rays : 

By  heat  inflam'd,  this  robe  exerts  its  poVr, 

My  scorched  limbs  to  shrivel  and  devour  ; 

Upon  my  shoulders,  like  a  dragon,  clings. 

And  fixes  in  my  flesh  a  thousand  stings. 

Great  Sire !  in  pity  to  my  suit  attend. 

And  with  a  sudden  stroke  my  being  end. 

As  thus  the  hero  pray'd,  the  lightning  ceas'd. 
And  thicker  darkness  all  the  hill  embraced. 
He  saw  his  suit  den3r'd :  in  fierce  despair. 
The  rooted  pines  he  tore,  and  cedars  fiur ; 
And  from  the  crannies  of  the  rifted  rocks. 
Twisted  with  force  immense  the  stubborn  oaks. 
Of  these  upon  the  cliff  a  heap  he  laid. 
And  thus  address'd  me,  as  I  stood  dismayed: 
Behold,  my  friend  I  the  Ruler  of  the  skies. 
In  agony  invok'd,  my  suit  denies : 
But  sure  the  oracle  inspir'd  from  heaven. 
Which  in  Dodona's  sacred  grove  was  given. 
The  truth  declar'd,  '^  That  now  my  toils  shall  cease, 
'*  And  all  my  painful  labours  end  in  peace :" 
Peace,  death  can  only  bring :  the  raging  smart. 
Wrapt  with  my  vitals,  mocks  each  healing  art 
Not  all  the  plants  that  clothe  the  verdant  field. 
Nor  all  the  health  a  thousand  mountains  yield. 
Which  on  their  tops  the  sage  physician  gleans. 
Or  seeks  in  darkness  thro'  their  secret  veins. 
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This  fire  can  quench.    And  ibmiark,  to  obey 
My  hid  conunandfl^  prepare  without  delay. 
When  on  this  pile  you  see  my  limbs  compos'd^ 
Shrink  not^  but  hear  what  must  not  be  oppps'd  ; 
Approa^^  and^  with  an  unrelenting  hand^ 
Fix,  in  the  boughs  beneath^  a  flaming  brand. 
I  must  not  longer  trust  this  madding  pain. 
Lest  some  rash  deed  should  all  my  glory  stiun. 
Lychas  I  slew  upon  the  Coenian  shore. 
Who  knew  not.  Sure,  the  fiital  gift  he  bore : 
His  guilt  had  taught  him  else  to  fly,  nor  wait, 
Tfll  from  my  rage  he  found  a  sudden  fate. 
I  will  not  Deianira's  action  blame  ; 
Let  heav'n  decide,  which  only  knows  her  aim : 
Whether  from  hate,  with  treacherous  intent. 
This  fatal  garment  to  her  lord  she  sent ; 
Or,  by  the  cunning  of  a  foe  betray'd. 
His  vengeance,  thus  imprudently  convey'd. 
If  this,  or  that,  I  urge  not  my  command. 
Nor  claim  her  fate  from  thy  avenging  hand : 
To  lodge  my  lifeless  bones,  is  all  I  crave. 
Safe  and  uninjur'd  in  the  peaceful  grave. 

This  with  a  hollow  voice  and  alter'd  look. 
In  agony  extreme,  the  hero  spoke. 
I  pour'd  a  flood  of  sorrow,  and  withdrew. 
Amidst  the  kindled  groves,  to  pluck  a  bough  ; 
With  which  the  structure  at  the  base  I  fir'd : 
On  ev'ry  side  the  pointed  flames  aspir'd. 
But  ere  involving  smoke  the  pile  indos'd^ 
I  saw  the  hero  on  the  top  repos'd  ;     . 
Serene  as  one  who,  near  the  fountain  laid. 
At  noon  enjoys  the  cool  refreshing  shade. 
The  venom'd  garment  hiss'd;  its  touch  the  fires 
Avoiding,  slpp'd  oblique  their  pdbted  spires : 
On  ev'ry  side  the  parted  flame  withdrew. 
And  level'df  round  the  burning  structure,  flew. 
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At  kst  vict(»riott8  to  the  top  ibey  rote ; 
Finn  and  ilnmoy'd  the  hero  saw  them  ckme> 
His  soul^  unfetter'd^  sought  the  blest  abodes. 
To  mingle  with  the  children  of  the  gods. 
His  bones  in  earthy  with  pious  hands^  I  laid  ; 
The  place  to  publish  nothing  shall  persuade  ; 
Lest  ^ants^  now  ^naw'd^  and  men  unjust. 
With  insults  should  pro&ne  his  sacred  dust. 
E'er  since^  I  haunt  this  solitary  den^ 
Retir'd  froi^a  all  the  busy  paths  of  men ; 
For  these  wild  mountains  only  suit  my  state. 
And  soothe,  with  kindred  gloom^  my  deep  regret 

The  machinery  is  managed  entirely  in  the  t 
of  Homer.  That  part  of  it,  in  the  first  bo 
where  Venus  appears  among  her  Paphian  nym^ 
and  where  Zelotype  undertakes  to  convey  a  n 
sage  to  the  hero  Diomede,  has  always  appeared 
me  finely  imagined,  and  finely  expressed. 

^'  The  goddess  thus :  a  Paphian  n3rmph  reply'd. 
And  drew  the  lisf  nmg  crowd  on  ev'ry  side, 
Zelotj^e,  whom  fell  Alecto  bore. 
With  Cupid  mixing  on  th'  internal  shore. 

Goddess !  these  shafts  shall  compass  what  you  aii 
My  mother  dipt  their  points  in  Stygian  flame ; 
Where'er  my  father's  darts  their  way  have  found. 
Mine  follow  deep,  and  poison  all  the  wound. 
By  these  we  soon,  with  triumph,  shall  behold 
Pallas  deceived,  and  Juno's  self  control'd. 

They  all  approve ;  and,  to  the  rural  fane, 
,     Around  their  sov'reign,  moves  the  joyful  train  ; 
The  goddess  plac'd,  in  order  each  succeeds. 
With  song  and  dance  the  genial  feast  proceeds ; 
While  to  the  sprightly  harp,  the  voice  explains 
The  loves  of  all  the  gods  in  wanton  strains : 
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But  when  amv'd  the  silent  hour  which  brings 
The  shades  of  ev'ning  on  its  dewy  wings ; 
Zelotype,  impatient  to  pursue 
Her  journey^  hastening  to  her  cave^  withdrew ; 
First  to  her  feet  the  winged  shoes  she  binds^ 
Which  tread  the  air^  and  mount  the  rapid  winds ;; 
Aloft  they  bear  her  thro'  th'  ethereal  plain^ 
Above  the  solid  earth  and  liquid  main : 
Her  arrows  next  she  takes  of  pointed  steel ; 
For  sight  too  small^  but  terrible  to  feel ; 
Rous'd  by  their  smarts  the  savage  lion  roars^ 
And  mad  to  combat  rush. the  tusky  boars^ 
Of  wounds  secure ;  for  when  their  venom  bites. 
What  feels  their  power  all  other  torture  slights. 
A  figur'd  zone,  mysteriously  design'd. 
Around  her  waist  her  yellow  robe  confin'd : 
There  dark  Suspicion  lurk'd,  of  sable  hue ; 
There  hasty  Rage  his  deadly  dagger  drew : 
Pale  Envy  inly  pin'd ;  and  by  her  side, 
Outrageous  Phrenzy  with  his  chains  unty'd ; 
Afironted  Pride  with  thirst  of  vengeance  burii'd. 
And  liove's  excess  to  deepest  hatred  tum'd. 
All  these  the  artist's  curious  hand  express'd. 
The  work  divine  his  matchless  skill  con&ss'd. 
The  virgin  last,  around  her  shoulders  flung 
The  bow ;  and  by  her  side  the  quiver  hung : 
Then,  springing  up,  her  airy  course  she  bends 
For  Thebes ;  and  lightly  o'er  the  tents  descends." 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  beautiful  simplicity, 
both  in  the  manner  and  versification  of  this  poem, 
which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  impartial 
readers  of  taste. 

▼OL.  11.  U 
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Dramatic  Poetry — The  Unities — IVagedy-^ 
Greek  ChoruB — Comedy. 

As  the  epic  poem  is  so  called  from  the  G 
word  i9F0^  dicOf  as  I  formerly  observed^  so 
term  dramatic  is   derived  from  the  wcnrd 
which  signifies   to  act     And  those  names 
of  themselves   plainly  constitute    a    distinc 
betwixt  these  two  species  of  poetry,  viz. 
the  epic  poem  consists  in   narration,   and 
dramatic  in  action  or  representation.     Fo] 
though  the  poems  of  Homer  be  very  much 
matic,  that  is  to  say,  although  the  characte 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  frequently  make  spec 
in  their  own  person,  yet,  as  these  speeches  ar 
troduced  by  the  poet  by  some  preliminary  v 
as,    T*f  i'ttTtifiuii^m,  &c.    they  are  therefore 
rehearsed.   Dramatic  poetry  in  general,  then, 
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be  said  to  be  the  poetic  representation  of  an  inte- 
resting action. 

In  alt  civilized  nations,  the  dramatic  poem  has 
been  much  cultivated ;  and  the  entertainments  of 
the  theatre  have  constituted  the  chief  amusement 
of  the  people.    I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that 
many  saious  Christians  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  frequenting  the  amusements  of  the  stage  is 
not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  truly  good 
xnan;    and  they  have  therefore  passed  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  them.    And  some  sects  of 
Christians  have  even  prohibited  the  members  of 
their  community  from  entering  the  walls  of  a 
theatre.    There  has  hence  arisen  a  dispute  whe- 
ther dramatic  entertainments  be  not  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  morality.    Much  has 
been  said  on  both  sides  of  this  celebrated  question, 
with  great  heat  and   animosity.      I  apprehend^ 
however,   it  admits  of  an  easy  solution.     That 
there  have  been  composed,  and  exhibited  on  the 
stage,  many  dramatic  pieces  stuffed  with  obsceni- 
ty and  vice,  I  suppose  no. one  will  pretend  to  de- 
ny.    And  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  drama- 
tic poems  of  the  modern  Christians  are  far  more 
liable  to  this  objection  than  those  of  the  ancient 
heathens.    The  dramatic  poems  of  the  ancients 
have  been  universally  read  and  studied  in  schools 
and  colleges ;  and  I  never  heard  that  any  Chris- 
tian,  however  strict  his  morals  might  be,   ever 
inade  any  objection  to  this  practice;  because  it  is 
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well  known,  that  the  works  of  an  iGschylus,  a 
phocles,  and  an  Euripides,  abound  with  the 
blest  moral  instructions,  and  lessons  of  virtue 
and  no  sensible  man  will  reject  them  merely 
cause  they  are  dramatic  writings,  and  adaptec 
the  representation  of  the  theatre.  But  the  sa 
plea  cannnot  be  urged  in  behalf  of  many  of 
modern  productions  that  go  by  this  name 
though  several  instances  might  be  produced 
modem  dramatic  pieces,  whose  tendency  is  c 
dently  to  improve  and  meliorate  the  human  hei 
The  real  design  of  tragedy  in  particular,  dou 
less,  is  to  improve  us  in  virtuous  sentiment  T 
is  plainly  the  professed  intention,  however  it  no 
have  been  perverted  by  some  who  have  writl 
and  published  performances  under  this  name.  Pc 
speaks  elegantly  to  this  purpose  in  his  excellc 
prologue  to  Addison's  Cato : — 


**  To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  at  art. 
To  raise  the  genius^  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
.  Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold : 
For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  thro'  every  age ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept" 

And  that  this  is  plainly  the  tendency  of  the  a 
cient  Greek  tragedy,  will  not,  I  think,  be  call 
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in  question.  With  respect  to  the  licentiousness 
of  the  modem  drama,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon 
me,  in  this  place,  to  offer  any  defence  or  apology 
for  it  It  is  sufficient  for  me  if  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy  be  a  rational  or  a  virtuous  amusement. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  observing,  that  our  stage 
at  present  is  by  no  means  so  licentious  as  it  was 
in  the  last  age,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
That  period  gave  birth  to  many  men  of  great  ge- 
nius, particularly  many  eminent  poets  flourished 
at  that  time.  But  Charles  himself  was  a  professed 
voluptuary;  and  vice,  sensuality,  and  debauchery, 
were  the  marks  that  distinguished  his  courtiers. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  there  arose  dramatic  poets 
who  wrote  to  please  the  taste  of  the  times.  No- 
thing  but  what  was  vicious  prevailed  at  court, — 
and  nothing  but  what  was  obscene  would  please 
upon  the  stage.  Accordingly,  the  pages  of  some 
of  our  dramatic  poets,  eminent  for  their  genius 
and  for  their  high  poetic .  vein,  are  contaminated 
with  lewd  and  licentious  descriptions.  Otway, 
than  whom  never  any  poet  was  more  successful 
in  exciting  the  passion  of  pity,  has  disgraced 
his  finest  pieces  with  too  many  loose,  wanton, 
and  immoral  pictures.  And  this  admirable  poet, 
though  he  prostituted  his  talents  to  please  the 
taste  of  a  corrupt  court,  yet  was  he  taken  no  no- 
tice of  by  the  dissipated  monarch,  but,  as  a  cele- 
brated historian  expresses  it,  died  literally  of  hun- 
ger.    The  great  Dryden  descended  to  write-in 
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the  satrie  loose  and  licentious  strain ;  and  his 
logy  is,  that  he  was  forced  to  do  so  in  ordc 
gain  his  daily  subsistence.  For  Charles  II.  in 
midst  of  all  his  prodigality,  rewarded  merit  i 
a  scanty  hand ;  and  Dryden  was  obliged  to 
tract  with  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  to  fur 
them  with  a  certain  number  of  pieces  every 
son,  which,  urtless  th^y  had  been  full  of  le 
ness  and  obscenity,  would  not  have  succeedec 
the  stage  at  that  time.  This  great  man,  howe 
has  shewed  us,  by  some  of  the  other  poems 
wrote,  to  what  a  noble  pitch  he  was  able  to  s 
And  it  is  for  ever  to  be  regretted  that  his  indi| 
circumstances  did  not  leave  him  leisure  to  pc 
and  correct  all  his  pieces. 

But,  however  licentious  the  theatre  at  ti 
,  may  have  been,  I  apprehend  this  is  no  argun 
against  dramatic  works  in  general.  And  tl 
who  oppose  the  theatre,  seem  rather  to  aim  tl 
arguments  against  the  corruption  of  the  sfa 
than  against  dramatic  poetry  in  general.  Ala 
every  human  institution,  I  may  say  every  dii 
institution,  has  at  tin>es  been  abused  to  bad  } 
poses.  How  often  have  we  known  the  pulpii 
self  made  the  vehicle  of  abuse  and  scandal ! — 
how  have  preachers  there  given  way  to  the  n 
diabolical  expressions  of  malice  and  revenge  !^- 
no  one  will  argue  from  this  that  preaching  in  gc 
neral  is  a  bad  thing,  or  prejudicial  to  the  inter 
of  virtue.    But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  univers 
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allowed,  that  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  is  full  of 
noble  moral  instruction,  and  .^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  have  always  been  read  with  plea- 
sure by  the  learned,  and  have  afforded  ample  matter 
for  criticism  to  the  ingenious  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand their  works  properly  without  first  having 
formed  a  notion  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  rules 
by  which  it  is  composed,  I  now  proceed  to  deliver 
something  on  this  subject 

As  the  dramatic  poem  is  intended  for  represen- 
tation, a  variety  of  circumstances  come  to  be  con- 
sidered in  it  which  are  not  incident  to  the  epic 
poem,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  read  or  re- 
hearsed. All  poetry  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature,  but  dramatic  poetry  is  imitative  strictly  so 
called,r— e.  e.  it  professes  to  exhibit  before  our  eyes 
an  interesting  and  probable  action,  that  either  has 
taken  place  in  nature,  or  may  have  taken  ^place. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  that  as  dramatic 
poetry  is  to  be  represented,  it  must  of  necessity 
be  much  more  confined  with  respect  to  its  sub- 
ject than  epic  poetry,  because  many  actions  may 
be  related  that  cannot  be  represented  with  any 
degree  of  probability.  Many  things  may  be  de- 
scribed with  much  interest  and  effect,  which, 
when  attempted  to  be  embodied  by  means  of  dra- 
matic representation,  would  provoke  tidicule  and 
contempt.  Thus  the  story  of  Cyrus  hunting, 
(which  we  read  of  in  Xenophon), — his  nearly  fall- 

VOL.  II. 
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ing  from  his  iu^^^^^his  attacking  a  wild  boa 
and  the  other  drcum&tances  attending  the  hi 
answer  very  well  in  description^  but  could  pel 
represented  without  absurdity. 

The  actions,  then,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
drama,  must  be  actions  that  can  be  represen 
with  probability,  and  have  the  appearance  of  re; 
ty.  For  which  purpose,  it  has  been  looked  up 
by  the  critics  as  necessary,  Uiat  th^-^ction  oi 
dramatic  poem  should  be  one,-— that  it  should 
be  transacted  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and  tt 
it  should  be  performed  at^farthest  within  the  coi 
pass  of  one  day.  And  hence  arise  what  have  bei 
called  the  three  dramatic  unities,  viz.  the  uni 
of  action,  the  unity  of  place,  and  the  unity 
time.  And  these  it  is  first  of  all  proper  to  explai 
because,  however  much  they  have  been  tran 
gressed  by  some  modern  English  dramatic  poet 
yet  they  were  strictly  preserved  and  attended  1 
by  the  andent  Greek  tragic  writers. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  actioi 
it  is  thought  that  one  single  interesting  actioi 
represented  on  the  stage,  has  a  much  better  effec 
in  fastening  on  the  attention  of  the  audience,  an^ 
engaging .  their  feeling,  than  a  variety  of  action 
represented  at  once  before  them.  And  what  w< 
mean  by  a  dramatic  action  being  one,  is«  that  fil 
the  previous  parts  of  the  performance  should  con 
cur  in  bringing  about  one  important  event,  witi 
which  the  piece  is  to  condude.    With  respect  t( 
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the  variety  of  means  by  which  that  action  is 
brought  about,  this  does  not  hinder  the  action 
from  being  single  and  one.  ^  It  is  only  requisite 
that  those  means  be  not  foreign  to  the  main  end, 
but  that  whatever  every  actor  says  or  does,  may 
all  tend  to  the  bringing  about  that  one  important 
action,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  piece.*  When 
there  is  more  than  one  action  in  view,  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  is  distracted,  and  he  feels  an  indis- 
tinctand  confused  sensation,  which  does  not  inte- 
rest him  so  much  as  when  his  mind  is  wholly  bent 
upon  the  issue  of  one  grand,  pathetic,  and  im- 
portant action.  Hence  that  species  of  drama, 
called  Tragi-comedy,  which  frequently  was  exhi- 
bited  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  has  been  always 
looked  upon  as  a  monstrous  and  absurd  sort  of 
poem,  because  the  grief  excited  in  one  part  is  can- 
celled  by  the  merriment  that  is  introduced  imme- 
diately after  it ;  and,  when  the  two  actions  are 
at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  spectator 
finds  himself  neither  rationally  entertained  nor  in- 
structed. The  absurdity,  indeed,  of  mixing  tra- 
gedy and  comedy  together  in  the  same  piece,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged ;  and  many  of  such 
pieces  as  were  composed  in  the  last  age,  have  late- 
ly been  corrected,  and  the  tragic  part  performed 
without  intermixing  the  comedy  with  it.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Fatal  Mar- 
riage of  Southern,  and  even  with  the  Venice  Pre- 
served of  Otway,  which  had  originally  a  mixture 
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of  oomedy  iii  it  But,  as  the  ancients  bad  no 
idea  of  this  unnatural  assodation  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  the  same  piece,  so  neither  did  they 
admit  of  two  separate  tragic  actions  to  be  blend- 
ed together,  as  we  find  is  the  case  in  some  of 
our  modern  productions.  The  English  tragedy, 
for  instance,  called  the  Mourning  Bride,  consists 
of  two  parts.  In  one  scene  you  are  interested  for 
Almeria  and  Osmyn,  in  another  the  fate  of  Zara 
takes  up  your  attention ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  mind  is  distracted  betwixt  the  two  sepa- 
rate distresses,  and"  is  less  interested  than  it  would 
be  for  any  one  of  them.  Accordingly,  both  ac- 
tions are  brought  to  a  conclusion,  without  having 
any  near  connection  or  dependence  upon  one  an-^ 
other.  Zara  dies,  and  Almeria  and  Osmyn  are 
preserved  alive ;  and,  by  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness with  which  the  catastrophe  is  crowded,  I  be- 
lieve any  one  who  has  seen  that  tragedy  represent- 
ed, wi|l  own  that  he  comes  away  from  it  some- 
how dissatisfied,  and  not  entertained  as  he  would 
have  expected,  although  the  author  has  got  great 
feme  by  this  pi^ce,  and  there  are  many  particular 
passages  in  it  of  high-wrought  and  pathetic  poe- 
try. The  ancients  were  much  more  simple  in 
their  idea  of  tragedy,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye, 
-^-^nd  that  the  action  should  be  single  and  one^ 
was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  essential  point, 
and  it  has  always  been  considered  in  the  same 
light  by  the  French,  who  have  in  general  imitated 
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the  dbcient  dmma  tnuch  taore  ^acUy  t^an  the 
En^isb  have  done. 

The  second  requisite  in  a  regular  dramatie 
poem,  is  the  unity  of  time.  When  spectators 
are  assembled  to  behold  a  theatrical  represed*' 
tation,  they  remain  in  the  theatre  only  for  abooi 
four  or  five  hours.  It  seems  necessary,  then^ 
in  order  to  be  consistent  with  probability,  thAt 
the  piece  which  is  represented  before  them,  and 
which  is  an  imitation  of  some  one  important 
action  which  mtfif^  be  supposed  to  take  place  in 
nature,  I  say,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary,  that 
this  action  should  take  up  no  more  time  in 
the  representation,  than  it  may  be  supposed  to 
take  up,  imagining  it  really  to  have  happened^ 
If  this  rule  be  violated,  and  the  principal  charac-> 
ter  of  the  piece,  for  instancepla^  fitst  introduced 
performing  one  action,  and  then,  in  the  next  dct^ 
performing  another  action,  ten  days,  perhaps,  or  d 
year,  after  tife  action  which  the  spectator  had  seen 
him  perform  but  half  an  hour  ago,~'this  would 
be  considered  as  a  palpable  absurdity,  and  would 
be  immediately  rejected  with  contempt,  as  an  im- 
perfect and  bungling  representation  of  nature.  In 
strict  propriety,  then,  the  event  represented  on  the 
stage,  should  be  an  event  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  transacted  in  nature,  in  the  space  of 
three  or  four  hours.  But  as  there  are  very  few 
great  and  important  dramatic  actions  to  be  found, 
which  take  up  such  a  short  time  in  the  real  trans- 
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action,  some  critics  have  allowed  the  unity  of 
time  to  be  extended  to  twenty-four  hours.  And 
they  imagine,  that  the  art  of  a  poet  may  so  fer  de- 
ceive the  spectators,  as  that  they  shall  not  think 
it  absurd,  though  the  dramatic  action,  in  reality, 
be  extended  to  the  representation  of  what  passes 
in  nature  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  many  tragedies,  we  must 
suppose  a  night  to  pass  betwixt  two  of  the  acts, 
and  we  must  suffer  to  hear  an  actor  talk  of  seeing 
the  setting  of  the  sun  in  one  act,  and  the  rising  of  it 
in  the  next, — and  this,  without  doubt,  is  in  some 
degree  absurd,  because  we  cannot  suppose  our- 
selves to  have  remained  in  the  theatre  for  a  whole 
night  Even  Aristotle,  in  his  poetics,  has  allowed 
the  dramatic  poet  this  indulgence,  from  a  persua- 
sion of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  dramatic  action, 
that  can  be  supposed  to  have  passed  in  nature  in 
the  space  of  three  or  four  hours.  There  are  not 
wanting  several  instances,  however,  both  on  the 
Greek  theatre,  and  even  among  the  French  and 
the  English,  of  pieces  where  the  propriety  of 
unity  of  time  is  strictly  preserved.  And  though 
the  compass  of  a  day,  or  even  twenty-four  hours, 
be  allowed  to  the  poets,  even  by  the  severest  cri- 
tics, yet  the  nearer  they  can  bring  their  pieces  to 
imitate  nature  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  time, 
certainly  so  much  the  better.  And  in  this  respect 
too,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  action,  the  Greeks  were 
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more  accurate  than  the  modems,  at  least  than  the 
English. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  to  be  considered,  i$ 
the  unity  of  place.  If  the  absurdity  of  spectators 
supposing  themselves  to  remain  in  the  theatre,  at 
one  time,  for  days,  or  for  weeks  and  months,  be 
great,  their  supposing  themselves  to  be  transported 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  poet  may  be 
pleased  to  shift  the  scene,  whilst,  in  reality,  they 
are  all  the  while  sitting  in  the  theatre,  must 
appear  an  absurdity  no  less  glaring  than  the 
other.  And  yet  the  transgression  c€  this  unity  of 
place,  is  what  we  see  take  place  every  night  in  our 
theatres.  The  French,  however,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  Greeks,  have  always  adhered  strictly  to 
this  unity  of  place. 

By  them  the  scene  remains  through  the  whole 
tragedy  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  And  it 
is  plain  how  much  greater  probability  this  must 
give  to  the  performance,  than  when  the  poet 
first  presents  you  with  the  prospect  of  a  castle, 
and  immediately,  in  the  next  scene,  places  you 
in  the  heart  of  a  thick  wood;  then  again  hur- 
ries you,  perhaps,  over  to  France,  and,  by  and 
bye,  lands  you  again  in  Britain.  This  is  a  sort 
of  liberty  the  Greek  poets  never  took  with  their 
audience ;  and  the  French  also  have  always  look- 
ed upon  it  as  the  greatest  absurdity.  It  re- 
quired such  a  genius  as  that  of  Shakespeare, 
who  at    times  violates    all  the  unities  I  have 
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iDffitJxMEie^^t  rciquired  such  an  eminent  genius 
as  Shakespeare's  to  make  us  overlook  such  paL 
pa^e  ^ibsiirdities.  Bat  Shakespeare,  as  I  have 
S9i4  on  B^  fornix  occasion,  must  be  exempted  fitxn 
tbe  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  other  poets.  And 
if  you  consider  his  {Heces,  not  as  wholes,  but  as 
detached  scenes,  in  this  view,  perhaps,  he  tran- 
scended all  dramatic  poets,  whether  ancient  or 
modem.  Shakespeare  seems  to  rear  his  immc»tal 
head  above  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  and  to  re- 
gard, with  a  noble  negligence,  all  those  rules 
^hich  would  mar  the  flights  of  genius. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  unities  of  action,  of  time,  and  ci  place, 
whidi  have  been  thought  essential  to  erety  dra* 
matic  poem,  I  should  now  treat  separately  of  the 
two  great  species  of  the  drama.  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy. 

I  begin  with  tragedy.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  elegant  sort  of  po^n  arrived  all  at  once 
at  the  perfection  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  days 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Like  the  other  po- 
lite arts,  it  advanced  to  perfection  by  degrees; 
^d  from  the  rude  performances  of  Thespis,  who 
carried  about  his  actors  in  a  cart,  we  are  to  deduce 
^e  splendid  and  magnificent  theatrical  spectacles 
exhibited  at  Athens  in  her  greatest  glory. 
Chance,  as  in  many  other  sciences,  produced  the 
fir^t  ideas  of  tragedy  in  Greece.  Bacchus,  who 
h^  been  called  the  god  of  wine,  because  he  first 
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disscoTered  the  secret  of  cultivating  vines,  and  oi 
extracting  wine  from  them,  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  his  art  to  a  certain 
person  called  Icarius.  This  man  having  found  a 
goiit  one  day  in  his  vineyard,  making  great  ha* 
VQC  among  his  vines,  caught  him,  and  sacrifice 
ed  him  to  Bacchus  his  benefactor.  The  peasants , 
assembled  to  the  sacrifice,  danced  round  the  vic- 
tim, and  sqng  the  praises  of  Bacchus.  Hence  it 
became  an  annual  custom  to  sacrifice  a  goat  to 
Bacchus ;  and  hymns  were  composed  and  sung  cm 
the  occasion.  But  the  singing  of  those  hymns  by 
the  choruses,  became  rather  a  tiresome  and  uni- 
form performance.  And  the  poet  of  the  name  of 
Thespis,  availing  himself  of  this,  contrived  a  me- 
thod  of  relieving  the  chorus,  by  inteirupting  the 
music  for  a  little,  and  introducing  recitals.  These 
recitals  at  first  consisted  of  a  story  told,  betwixt 
the  parts  of  the  music,  by  a  single  actor.  So  that, 
whereas  we  now  employ  music  betwixt  the  acts 
by  way  of  relieving  the  actors,  anciently  a  single 
^ctor  or  rehearser  was  introduced  to  relieve  the 
musical  performers.  The  name  of  tragedy  still 
remained  to  these  performances,  and  remains  even 
9mong  us  at  this  day,  the  etymology  of  the  word 
being  from  r^^y^,  a  goat,  because  of  the  goat  ori- 
ginally sacrificed  to  Bacchus.  Thespis  afterwards 
became  master  of  a  company  of  actors,  whom  he 
carried  about  through  Greece  in  a  cart  or  waggon, 
and  entertained  the  people  with.     Thespis,  how- 
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ever,  confined  his  recitals  to  the  sole  appearance  of 
a  single  actor,  who  entered  and  rehearsed  a  story 
betwixt  the  parts  of  the  music.  It  was]|iEschylus 
who  came  after  him,  and  who  indeed  may  be  call- 
ed the  ftither  of  tragedy,  who  contrived  to  iiitro- 
duce  two  persons  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  and  to 
carry  on  a  connected  plot,  resembling  faintly  that 
perfection  to  which  tragedy  was  soon  after  brought 
by  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  poems  c€  Ho- 
mer, however,  were  previous  to  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, and  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  he  made 
great  use  of  those  in  forming  his  idea  of  tragedy. 
So  that  l^mer,  in  reality,  is  dlso  considered  as  the 
author  of  this  species  of  composition.  For  the 
ancient  tragedy  is  all  in  the  heroic  style ;  and  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  actors  are  manifest- 
ly copied  from  the  Iliad.  And  here  we  may  ob* 
serve,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  nature  of  tra^ 
gedy,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  it  should  end 
with  the  death  of  the  principal  characters.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  action  be  grand,  important,  se- 
rious, and  interesting.  And  pity,  or  terror,  which 
are  the  essential  passions  of  tragedy,  have  been 
found  to  be  excited  in  as  high  a  degree,  where  the 
death  of  the  characters  has  not  taken  place,  as  when 
the  piece  has  ended  in  massacre  and  bloodshed. 

A  tragedy,  then,  is  the  representation  of  a  single 
solemn,  grave,  and  important  action,  in  whfch  the 
passions  of  pity  or  terror  are  excited  in  the  specta- 
tors, at  beholding  the  distress  of  the  personages 
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• 
introdaced  on  the  stage.    And  this  pity  or  tenor 

exdted  in  the  spectators,  by  a  well  written  and 
moral  tragedy,  undoubtedly  has  an  effect  in  im- 
proving our  virtuous  sensibility.  With  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  piece,  there  ought  to  be,  in 
the  language  of  Aristotle,  a  beginning,  a  middle 
and  an  epd,  t.  e.  the  first  part  should  contain  the 
beginning,  or  unfolding  of  the  tstory,  and  should 
let  the  spectators  also  into  the  characters  of  the 
personages  that  appear ;  the  middle,  or  body  of 
the  piece,  should  raise  the  expectation  of  the  au- 
^nce,  and  interest  them  in  a  high  degree  for  the 
fate  of  the  hero  or  heroine,  sometimes  by  raising 
tiieir  hopes,  sometimes  by  alarming  their  fears,  by 
different  changes  of  fortune ;  and  lastly,  what  is 
termed  the  catastrophe,  should  be  brought  about  alt 
the  end  in  a  surprising  though  natural  manner.  In 
the  ^icient  tragedy,  we  shall  find  all  these  requisites 
take  place  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  But  then 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  simplicity  which 
we  find  prevail  there  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  in  our  English  tragedies.  The  modem  Eng« 
lish  taste  relishes  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  what 
is  full  of  bustle,  and  intrigue,  and  business,  as  it  is 
called.  The  taste  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  cer- 
tainly much  more  chaste  and  simple,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,  in  general,  were  much  finer  judges 
of  all  the  polite  arts^  than  the  bulk  of  the  modems 
are. 

There  are  still  several  other  peculiarities  ind- 

VOI..    II.  I 
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detot  to  the  atK^ent  drama,  di^tiiiguishing  it  fhitti 
the  modern,  that  we  ought  to  attend  to.    And 
Htst  of  all,  the  Chorus,  which  is  an  essential  part 
<^  ancient  tragedy,  It  is  necessary  here  to  ex- 
{>lain  to  3rou.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
eonceming  the  propriety  and  the  improfNTiety  of 
the  chorus ;  the  advocates  for  the  ancient^  tmgedy 
asserting  that  it  is  an  excellent  and  necessary 
part  of  the  performance,  and  that  the  modem 
Stage  has  lost  a  great  deal  by  rejecting  this  noble 
part  of  the  ancient  tragedy.    The  partizans,  a- 
g&in,  of  the  modem  tragedy  contend,  that  the 
ehorus  is  a  piece  of  the  greatest  absurdity  that 
can  possibly  be  contrived.    But  perhaps  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  extremes ;  and  it  certaiin- 
ly  might  be  shewn,  that  the  chorus  has  both  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.     But  first  let  us 
examine  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  chorus. 
We  have  already  seen  how  tragedy  took  its  rise, 
vis.  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  music  and  danc- 
ing; and   what   was  afterwards  called  tragedy, 
was  at  first  only  a  tale  introduced  in  order  to  vary 
the  musical  entertainment,  then  a  dialogue  be- 
twixt two  persons,  then  among  three,  till  it  was 
gradually  improved  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
iSophodes  and  £uripides,  when  the  action  of  the 
characters  came  to  be  cpnsidered  as  the  chief  part 
of  the  entertainment,  and  the  chorus  was  looked 
upon  only  as  the  secondary  part.    At  first,  ac* 
customed  to  sitig  the  praises  of  Bacchus,  or  some 
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olbar  of  the  gods^  though  tbs^hoje  pifi|oe^!  tfaBjrv 
iMiw  sungi  otilyat  intetival^  betwiist  the  >pau8^; 
of  tfae  tragic  aetioti/   i^cbylas,  tni  i&opteoltq^^ 
and  Eui4]^xk9,  did  %iot  f^nk  prap^  tO)  braii^i 
llie  ohorud  ffoQi  thdr  trag^^es^  but^  wk  (t^  ocoihj 
tnoy^  made  use  of  it»  j/^l,  *  to^  reader  tfa«ir>  perw; 
fdra^mtei^  tha  more  mdjgnifi(^nt>  an^^^^^oiuj/lf^i 
to  dra?t^  the  .^i^c*r  moral  instruction  ^ol|L^^hai^ 
iffM  repregentied,  And  inculcate  it  upon  tioie  miiids^ 
oftheaudienoei    For  the  chorus,  intbeippMfefe  of* 
tliode  gteAt  poeiUi,  conisisttd  generally  of  about  fif-- 
td6n»  4S6aietkni^s  old  men^  if  these  could  <i^i|;bpro^ 
pYiety  be  supposed  to  be  thd  attendants^  of  the 
diief  «hftrfi^5ters<^f  the  piece^.  w  6ometime»:  ydun^ 
womeiH  who  x^ere  su^osed  attendants  on  the 
herdhoi'  c^eomcftimes  such  ^ther  petwns  as  the 
poet  could  introduce  with  the  greatest  ait  -of  {m>-. 
bsbilitj^i    At  A^f^  the  chorus  consisted  of  flfty^ 
bat  were  afterwards  reduced  to  fifteen,  by  the  poets 
above^  mciitioocd.    Dunqg  the  performance  they, 
were  ranged  ali^g  the  stagey  but  so  as  toiUoW 
the  actors  Tootti  for  their  exits  and  their   en- 
trances.   There  was  a  coryphaeus^  or  chief  person 
6f  the  chorus,  who  int^fered  at  times  in  the  dku 
logne^  and  h<^ld  conversation  \^ith  the  diaracters 
in  the  r\ami  ci  all  the  rest    The  chorus  always  es« 
poused  the  side  of*  virtue^  and  commonly  interest- 
ed themselves  most  for  the,  virtuous  charactars 
of  the  pieoei    When  they  interfered  in  thedia*. 
logote^  they  (were  the  advocates  of  virtue ;    and 
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wben  thejr  sang  betuvrixt  tlie  Mt8»  tbeir  hjrmnsi  or 
^odes,  counted  of  sublime  and  lofty^  reflection 
upoki  the  distarets.of  the  personages*    The  antiior, 
instead  of  allowing  the  audience  tb(»nselves  to 
dsaw  the  proper  reflections  ftwi.his  poem,  as  is  the 
case  now-a-days,  when  the  audience  indeed  seldpm 
reflect  much  up<m  the  instruction  to  be  reaped, 
but  only  upon  the  diversion  they  find,  1  say,  the 
author,  instead  of  this,  directed  the  chorus  to  point 
out  the  proper  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  his 
WOTk.    Besides,  the  grandeur  of  .the  music,  and 
the  exquisite  melody  of  their  voices,  and  the  so* 
lemn  dances,  (for  the  chorus  also  dani^  between 
the  acts)i  tejnded  greatly  to  add  to  the  ma^^fiiflcenee 
of  the  whf^  spectacle.    The  odes  which  the  dio* 
rus  sung,  consisted  of  the  Strophe,  the  Antist«9* 
phe,  and  the  Epode.    They  formed  themsdves  in- 
to three  different  ranks,  five  in  each,  and  made 
various  evolutions  upcm  the  stagi^  and  assumed 
airs  either  of  joy  or  of  grief,  as  most  suited  the 
situation  of  the   diaraqters  at  tt^  time.     They 
moved  sometimes  in  an  allegorical  and  mystmous 
manner.    They  first  went  from  right  to  lefl;,  and 
sui^  the  strophe,  and  then  firom  left  to  right,  bxA 
sung  the  antistrophe ;  and  then  they  drew  them* 
selves  up  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  fronting  the 
audience,  and  sung  the  epode.    It  is  impossible  finr 
us  to  conceive  a  proper  idea  of  the  different  ma* 
tions  of  the  diorus,  whilst  they  "performed  those 
interlude^  but  we  have  great  r^son  toiielieve, 
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diat  they  greatly  heightened,  md  added  to  the 
nugnificence  and  splendour  of  the  performance. 

iThe  chorus  has  been  condemned  by  the  mo- 
dems/ as  not  being  consistent  with  the  imitation 
df  nature,  which  is  professedly  the  design  df  dra« 
tn^tie  exhibitions.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  the  chorus  is  at  lealst  as  natural  as  th^ 
music  introduced  in  the  modem  theatre  betwixt 
^  acts  of  the  play.  And  we  may  leave  any  per- 
son  to  judge,  whether  the  music  and  dancing  of 
the  ancient  choruses,  would  not  be  much  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  ear  and  eyes  of  the  audience,  than 
the  awkward  and  greasy  figures  who  fill  the  or- 
chestras of  our  theatres.  At  any  rate,  the  noble 
moral  instructions  they  drew  from  what  passed, 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  Counterbalance  any 
impropriety  that  ttiight  arise  from  the  presence  of 
ti^  chorus.  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy  was  exhibited  altogedier  with  a  degree  of 
splendour,  of  which  we  can  haVe  no  adequate  con- 
ception ftxjm  a  comparison  of  it  with  any  thing 
we  see  upon  our  stage.  The  personages  exhibited 
were  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  existed  in  the 
fiibidous  times  of  Greece;  and  their  credulous  de- 
scendants, fondly  imagining  them  to  be  a  soft  of 
gods,  and  superior  in  eviery  respect  to  the  men  that 
lived  in  their  own  days,  could  easily  fimcy  thefm  to 
be  attoided  with  a  set  of  friends,  such  as  common* 
ly  composed  the  chorus. 

As  the  end  of  the  epic  poem  is  to  instruct  and 
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mbevtoid  by  tke  poieliofd  r^tal  of  n  gteAt  and 
marv6Uou9  notion^  diid.tbe  cM  of.  tragedy  is  io 
iaatriiQl ;  andi  evA/m^m  hy.  thb  repreaentatkHi  of 
a  »9rif)tts  aflbctiog  aobicn^  fwbieh  excites  pity  or 
UrtQT,-cr  both;  «o  the  «nd  of  comedy  is  to  en* 
tertaia  and  inatruet,  for  the  most  pvt,  by  a  ludi^ 
qpOu&  ce^reaentation  of  the  foibks  of  ordinary  hu- 
man cfairacteni.  The  heroib  chiefly  reigns  in  the 
epic  poem,  the  patheti(i  ill  tragedy,  and  ridicute 
hi  comedy.  This  Tidieiile  consists  in  holding  fbrth 
to  the  sptetators  the  foibles  of  the  diaracters  rew 
^:eiented  iil  such  a  maimer  as  to  excite  laughter^ 
oremoticini  akin  to  laiighter;  and  it  is  obfcerved^ 
that  raillery  of  this  kibd  sometimes  sncteeds  bet- 
tto  in  redaiming  fblly^  than  a  serious  discdurse. 
^  Bidiculum  ocri,"  i;ayis  Horace,  *'  ftuiiiusao  mdiua 
•*  magnas  pkifumque  secat  tesJ'  . 
:  In  exposing  hiimad  eharatsters  ti6'  ridicule  upon 
the  stag^  it  is  easyto  perceive  that  crimes  ought 
not  to  be  represented  i  in  a  ridiculous,  point  of 
yieW^  For  which  reason,  all  those  comedijes 
that  s|»0rt  with  the  crime  of  infidelity  to  the 
mtoriage^bed,  which  comic  ^i^ters  fiEtcetiously  catt 
by  the  iiaineof  ctlckoldom^  ought  to  be  rejected 
by  a  poHteiaudiencci.  For  adultery  isnotthb  dv 
ject  of  rididalei-^it  is  a  crime  of  tboseribus  ^  nar 
ture  to:  have  adihittance  in  eomedj.  Bctt  aU  paru 
tieidarity,  and  aff^ctatioh;:  and  %lf-*conbeit  tnr  cha- 
racters, are  excellent  subjects  fbr  the  comic  muse. 
An  ^otiBt  and  a  braggfdocio,  hav)e  ther^orebeen 
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wtfOduQed  with  great  siioc€8s  by  tnssxy  of  the  0(h 
mic  poets.  A  person  who  bffects  to  be  n'flne  g&u 
tleman^  butwho  is  awkward  an4  clownish,-*^  k)w« 
bom  man,  talking  of  nothing  but  his  oonnectbiif 
with  .the  greaty^-in  short,  every  appearance  of  fop* 
pishness,  particttlarity  of  dress,,  and  cteiy  sort  of 
whim,  all  afford  ecoellent  scope  for  comic  riditela 
Worthy  characters,  without  any  remarkable  fidU 
ing,  may  be  introduced  in  comedy,  to  serve  aa  i 
cmtrast  to  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned^ 
And  some  of  the  passions^  as  that  of  anger  or 
avarice,  may  also  be  exposed  to  ridicule  in  come^'. 
In  which  case,  the  style,  whidi  does  not  raquii^ 
to  be  so  poetical  as  that  of  tiagedy,  should  be  da- 
vated  a  little  higher  thitfi  ordinary.  As  Horaoe 
justly  remarks, 

''  Interdom  tamat  et  vocem  ccanaadk  tolUl^ 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  dfMtigU^  are." 

As,'  in  general,  the  language  of  comedy  shonUi 
riae  but  a  little  above  ordinfiry  oonvcrsatiosi,  the 
English,  and  in  some  instances  the  Frendi,  Iwve 
rejected  verification  in  tkAr  coitaedie&  But  atiU, 
as  it  does  rise  somewhat  above  ordinary  :^bKiOttr«|, 
it  may  be  property  enough  adndtteid.  aa  a  flprt  of 
poetry.  For  although  tragedy  tad  comedy  h^ 
both  bf  them  ^n  imitation  pf  real  fife,  fet  tte 
writera  iii  mther  species  are  ^nutted  ta  elchraite 
their  laipuiige  aomewiiat  above  what  magr  bd  aiaf- 
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posed' to  taike  place  in  natufe,  in  order  to  sdike 
the  audience  more  forcibly. 

-  It  18  easy  to  see,  from  what  we  hai;^  said,  that, . 
as  to  sul:gect)  ^medy  has  a  wide  field  to  range  in, 
and  that  iimupierable  ways  may  be  fallen  upon, 
l)y  the  comk  poet,  to  aet  forth  the  folly  and  ab- 
aurdity  of  nmnkind.  As  characters  are  to  be 
chiefly  exhibited  in  comedy,  the  action,  which  we 
bave  described .  as  essential  to  tragedy,  is  not 
quite  so  necessary  in  comedy.  Nevertheless,  there 
ought  also  to  be  a  plot  in  comedy,  in  order  to 
display  the  characters  to  proper  wivantage;  and 
the  same  unities  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  action, 
are  as  requisite  in  thfe  one  species  of  the  drama 
as  in  the  other.  But,  as  characters  are  the  chief 
scope  of  comedy,,  a  violation  of  the  unity  of  ac- 
tion in  comedy  is  not  so  offensive  as  in  tragedy, 
because  in  this  more  depends  upon  the  action 
than  the  characters. 

There  are  different  degrees  in  the  nature  of  co- 
medy. One  sort  of  it  is  elegant  and  delicate, 
where  diaraeters  in  polite  life  are  introduced,  and 
their  fbUies  exposed  vfith  a  gentle  sort  of  raill^, 
whidi  pleases  rather  than  excites  laughter, — ^this 
is  called  Genteel,  or  Hi^  Comedy.  There  is  an- 
other sort,  which  approadies  the  faroe,  where  the 
•perscms  are  shrewd  Talet&  chambermaids,  and 
other  k)w  chaiacters^  whSSfe  the  poet  exhibits  in 
such  a  ridiculous  light,  as  to  excite  loud  laughter. 
In  this  scxrt  of  comedy  a  great  deal  of  buffoonery 
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is  adcditted,  and  forms  whut  we  call  UdurComeiy. 

Between  those  two  sorts,  -whkk  may  be  called  the 

extremes,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  must  be  a 
great  variety  of  intermediate  sorts,  in  which  the 
two  ^ctremes  are  moderately  Mended,  siAdin  which 
part  of  the  characters  may  be,  in  high,  and  part  of 
them  in  low  life ;  and  it  is  indeed  sooHswhere  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  that  the  best  sort  of  co- 
medy is  found  to  lie.    And  ridicule  must  be  the 
distinguishing  fixture  of  comedy.    It  is  true,  that 
of  late  a  new  species  of  comedy  has  a{^ieared  a- 
mong  the  French,  in  which  ridicule  has  been  en- 
tirely excluded,  and  in  which  some  interesting 
plot  displays  the  characters,  who  are  takim  from 
middle  life,  in  a  great  variety  of  tender  and  deli- 
cate j^tuations,  not  so  high-wrought  indeed  as  in 
tragedy,  but  which,  however,  exci|^.  the  emotions 
of  concern  and  pity  in  the  spectators  even  to  the 
eflPhsion  of  tears ;  and  therefore  this  sort  of  drama- 
tic ^rtertj^nment  has  obtained  the  name  of  Come- 
die  Larmoyante,  or  Weeping  Comedy.    The  most 
celebrated  of  these  are,  Le  Fere  de  FamiUe  and 
Le  Fik  NatTirel  of  Diderot,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  upon  the  French  stage. 
In  En^nd  there  has  appeared  of  late  also  a  swt 

.  of  comredy  which  has  been  called  Sentimental,  be- 
cause, if  not  by  all  the  characters,  yet  by  a  great 
maiiy,  several  moral  or  tender  sentiments  are  ut- 
tered, which  excite  in  the  audience  either  moral 
apptobation,  or  sympathetic  and  virtuous  emo^ 
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tim^  Sei^tiOienti  of  tlala  9ort»  indeed,  neieiid^ 
mitted  m  the  ancient  'comady^  Tbdy  »re  fre^ 
quontly  U^  be.  met  with  in  Tereace;  md  no  doubt 
Maiahder^  the  Greek  eomio  poel;  (of  whonSi  we 
have  lito^,  only  some  firagmenta),  froijii  whom  Te- 
rence borrowed  his  idea  of  comedy,  ^d  leven  hia 
pUfts  and  expression,  did  dao  intrcfduoi  tended, 
and  pa^tic,  and  moral  sentimenta,  Thait  fa-t 
mous  one  in  the  HeautotiMnuxrumcnoa  ot  Teienoe 
is  well  knowi^  and  has  been  deservedly  iqpplaud^ 
ed,-~^  Homo  sum,  .hum^  nihil  a  me  alienum 
^'  puto."  But  sratiments  of  this  sott,  though 
they  occuired  sometimes  iii  the  ancient  oooi^y, 
y^ete  not  introduced  so  often  as  in  those  modern 
pieces:  which  are  know)i  by  the  name  Of  seiiiti-» 
mfen^l  ^medics.  Yet  these  are  qot  iwj  pathetic 
as  the  Fretich^comedie  larmoyante,  jiecayse  they 
frequefi%^sQ admit  stroSiesof  wit  and  bumour* 
Though  some  critics  have D»idemnedtibis.a<»1;<rf 
comedy,  as  wdl  as  the  tomedie  Uurmoyimtojof  the 
Frenohi  I  see  no  good  reason  why  si^  represem 
tatikms  should  not  be  admitted  upon  the  stage, 
when  their  evident  design  is  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  virtue.  Perhaps^  as  tlie  notion  of  wit, 
and  humour^  and  ddieule,  is  affixed  to  the  word 
cotn^dy,  such  peiformcncesi  should  iiot  be  called  , 
by  this  i^me;  but  this  is  a  tiiffing  ol^ec^on,  and 
can  have  no  wdght. 

The  ^etrt;  Ckmedy^  indted*  from  the  beginiimg; 
ooaveyed  the  idea  of  uttering  low  jokes,-  and  ob^ 
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scene  invectivies^  in  a!  sort  of  ballads  et  8^^ 
the  vHIa^s  arid  streets^  being  daived  from  "^^v^s  n 
Tiikigi^xiDMeeet;  and:#^;  a  song;  and  at  last  it  was 
used  tb^  signify  tbe  .liidre  finished  pieces  of  thd 
drama  i<lf  the  ludicrous  sort.    But  tbkis  no  reirt 
soil  i^inst  extending  the  province  of  theatiioa) 
performaiToes,  and  of  using  the  word  comedy  with 
an  additional  nidifying  terai»  to  denote  the  par* 
ticular  species  of  it.    Aristotle,  indeed,  d^Snes  co* 
medy  to  be  **  an  imitation  <^  light  and  trivial  aG- 
^  tions,  provokiQg  laughter."   But  the  provinqe  of 
eomedy  >vas  enlarged  in  Gi^eeee  after  this  great 
critk  wrdte.    In  bis  time  the  old  and  middle  co* 
medy,  as  they  werd  .afterwards  called^  w^re  only 
in  use;  and  to>thi^  his  definition: cQUctly  answers^ 
The  new  comedy  at  Athens  was  more  enhiged^ 
and  proposed  for  its  end  the  imitaticm  of  the  tq^ 
tions  and  cfaaraoters  of  ordinary  life,  even  wheKe 
they  are  not  ridiculous ;  fcHr  it  was  £i>und  necessary 
and  proper  to  introduoe  upon  the  scene»  for  the 
gtealer  variety,  suck  charaefiers  as  had  nothing  of 
the  ludicrous  in  tbem.    And  being  so  introduced, 
they  were  called  by  the  term  comic,  as  wtU  as  the 
hidierous  sort.    For,  in  the  language  of  Sbake^ 
spoaatai,;  '^  The  end  of  {ilaying,  both  at  tb0  ^rstand 
f^  bgW^  was  and  is^  to  hold  as  'twbfe  the  mirror 
^  upi  to  nature ;  to  shew  vif  tne  her  dwn  &i^turfv 
^  acorn  her  6wn  itaage,  and.  thc^  very  i^  and  bo^ 
>^  djTfof  tte  time  his  ibrm  and  pressore^"    Comer 
dy;  then,  may  be  flowed  not  <«ily  to  instnictrby 
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ttieans  of  rklicQle  in  the  exhibiting  <!if  ki£eroiit 
characters,  but  also  by  roems  of  other  eharaoteci, 
although  serious,  provided  th^  are  natusal,  and 
found  to  occur  in  human  life.  And  comedjr  teaj 
in  some  cases  approach  even  to  the  gnmty  and 
pathos  of  tragedy,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
province  of  tragedy,  which  reserves  for  its^  tiie 
representation  of  the  awful  and  pathetic  distress 
of  persons  in  high  life.  In  the  lai^age  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydn^,  '*  It  sheweth  fcsth  the  ulcers  that 
**  are  covered  with  tissue."  By  this,  however,  I 
would  not  be  imderstood  to  meim,  t|mt  tragedtn 
may  not  be  founded  upon  the  dbtress  of  charM- 
ters  inferior  to  princes  and  .kings.  Though  the 
ancient  Greek  tragedy  confined  itself  to  such  high 
characters,  yet  there  are  many  modern  tn^edieb 
where  characters  not  quite  so  dignified  &re  made 
the  parsons  of  the  drama^  and  they  have  had  great 
success.  Sudi  are,  the  Orphni  <^  (Hway;  the 
Fair  Penitent  of  Rowe;  Doughs^  by  Mr  Home; 
and  a  great  many  others.  In  these  most  of  the 
chamcters  are  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  rsank, 
whose  dignity  has  been  found  to  suit  well  Plough 
with  the  tone  of  tragedy.  We  cu3no<v  however, 
approve  in  tragedy  such  diameters  us  are  inferiw 
to  these,^— although  evai  the  introduction  of  sadi 
has  also  been  attempted,  partieuhurly  in  the 
play  of  Gjeorge  JBamwdl,  or.  The  London  Met- 
thanti  which,  although  it  is  firequratly  repre- 
sented, end  is  fuU  <^  dbtress,  yet  I  think  His  a 
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piete  toDf  mora  and  ;8hM]|ing  to  giire  any  dcHette 
,  plewitre  in  the.  reprci^wti^on.  Although  the  jpro^ 
vmcta.o^  tragedy  atid  tomedy  ought  always  to  be 
kcipt  t^wtmct,  yet  neither  of  them  ought  to  be  eon; 
fined  Krithki  such  narrow  bounds^  as  to  be  hin« 
deired  from  approacbMig  eaeh  pthar;  and^  indeed, 
ftom  idling  into  each  other  almost  Uke  light  and 
shade* 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  you  a  notion  of 
the  nature  of  comedy^  I  come  now  to  mention 
more  particulsu*ly  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
ancient  Greek  comedy«-^The  histoiy  of  the  first 
migin  of  comedy  has  not  been  delivered  so  dis- 
tidcffyas  that  of  tragedy.  Aristotle,  indeed,  ex- 
]Mre6sly  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  very  well 
known*  But  he  tdces  notice,  that  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer  fhmished  diaradters  and  man* 
ners  tfft  the  improvement  of  tragedy,  and  there- 
fore Homer  might  be  called  the  fother  of  tragic  as 
well  lis  epic  poetry;  so  his  MargeitM  also  fumish^x 
edmattrit^fer  the  improvement  of  comedy,  and 
tibat  therefore  the  same  great  poet  may  be  called 
also  the  author  of  comedy.  This  performance 
of  Homer cflikd  MargeUes  is  now  lost;  but  it 
seettis  to  have  been  a  poem  of  the  comic  and  ludi- 
crous sort,  bearing  the  same  analogy  to  comedy 
that  the  Ilkd  and  Odyssey  bear  to  tragedy.  I 
haire  already  hinted  that  the  Greek  comedy  was 
«Tided  into  the  OM,  the  Middle,  «ndtheNew. 
The:  writers  of  die  dd  comedy  w^pe  extiremely  li- 
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ing  hand.    Their  manner  wm,  tQ  mtilt  oot  iModft 

at  every  kind,i^^o  dr{iw  (^boii^ithai^ 

hSbit  them  liiHl^r  the  rMbtiyni0s.^  -^Idt  ^^^ms  ^tftie 

Mariner  in  whk^h  Eupdli^,^  ^Cratintis, '  and  iAJkto* 

phanes  y^rote,  as  is  remark^  by  Horaeeiii  the 

beginning  of  thefinirth  s^tir^^f  tto  fim  biifbks^^ 

Atque  aHi,  quorum  con^eedia  prisca  vkonimesl;. 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  desci:ibi,  'quoi  i^ali^s^  a^ut  fur, 
Aut  tniecliut  foret,  aut  fiicarius,  aut'alio^tll' ''  '^ 
f^amosUs;  xdnhk  cum  liberate  notlibairt.'*     '  >'• 

.  •        .   !   ■•      ■....•    i^  ..    ■.'..   .      ■■    ■     :■>   ;:•   ..^ 

.  It  U  etey  tftTOWigifte  t^t  tM$  lat^tiiof  p(^«i^y 
flwld.  not.  long  stand  Its :^i?^niJtr—,tl^xaHtb«3 
fiFQuW r^iseso  wftWy  weiaies  »^  tbtmoiiv^  .  To 
tbi^f  tbwdwe,  3ute*eded  s  the  miMk  oomeAy^  as 
it  :w4s  afterwards  aalled,  i^  .wbi<$b  re^U  t^iw^otecs 
w^0  drawn  ahd.  ejtbibitfed  uport  the;  ati^  M 
under  fictitious  names.  .  Itiis^^  screened  tib^  ^tb<m 
fr^m  danger*  at  tlie  same!  tijueithaH  tbeiQir^nals 
ve?e  easily  known  by  the?  awdi^tK^e,.  tatiwjh  ftwb 
the  eitact  marking  of  some  distinguJsthing  ^ant  of 
the  character,  or  by  the  help  of  the  mask' wbiith 
the  actor  wore,  which  was  constnu^ted  and  fwntt 
ed  so  as  tp  i^es^mble  the  face,  of  the  re^l  ckimoter 
ivhich it  represented.  The  old  eonftedy  ootrfdnjOt 
possibly  beitflitated  in  modern,  times,  becajubsevth# 
using  the  tea}  nam^  would  expose  the  abthM^lo 
a  prosecution  and  danuiges^^^as  soon  ^so  jbeo^rtti^ 
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the  <si6«  in  (^fe«6^;  But  Pit  have  66^  the  middle 
comedy  relived  with  j>rodlgious  ^uccess^foy  a  player 
upmi  the  ft^tish  istage,— 1  nuean  Foote^^whose 
comedies  ai^  a  representation  of  real  characters 
und^  fiodtiiims  names.  And  to  assist  the  au^ 
dienee  to  find  out  the  originals,  this  extraordinary 
performer  Was  wont  to  employ  the  power  of  mi* 
Italcry,  whieh'  he  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
so  dfaocesSftilly,  as  frequently  to  take  of^  as.  it  Is 
called,  the  very  features  and  manner  of  the  per- 
sons against  whom  he  levelled  his  satire.  This  is 
a  talent  Which,  if  mansgad  properly^  might  be  of 
great  use  in  reclaiming  folly  and -vice,  by  putting 
it  out  of  countenance; — and  though  the  public 
have  not  approved  of  every  thing  which  the  au- 
thor and  actor  I  have  mentioned  has  written  and 
exhibited;  yk  1*  tnusfr  be  confessed  tbate  his  s&tire 
had  tfie  effect  of  keeping  eminent  villnina  and 
rascals  in  awe ;  some  of  whom,  terrified  at  die 
thoughts  of  being  brought  upon  the  stuge,  were 
suspected  of  buying  bff  this  moderii  Aiisto* 
phanes. 

To  this  sort  of  comedy  succeeded*  the  «ew, 
where  the  characters  and  names  were  both  the 
work  of  the  poet's  fancy,  which. is  the  sort  of 
comedy  chiefly  in  use  rft  this  day.  The  chief 
writer  in  this  line  among  the  Greeks  was  Me- 
nander ;  and  it  is  matter  of  much  regret,  that  the 
comedies  of  this  elegant  writer  have  not  reach- 
ed oiir  times.     We  have  fine  specimens,  bow- 
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ever,  of  what  they  were,  in  the  Latin  comedies 
of  Terence,  which  are  for  the  most  part  trandat- 
ed  fhxnMenander,  with  somealtcMtiaBs,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  Rortian  stage.  Sometimes  two  of  Me- 
nander^s  are  by  Terence  wrought  into,  one,  lie- 
cause  the  Roman  taste  was  not  so  simple  as  the 
Athenian.  Terence  confesses  freely,  in  his  pro- 
logues, from  wh^ice  he  drew  his  materials.  In 
the  prologue  to  the  Andrian,  for  instance,  it  is 
said. 


Menandor  fecit  Andiiam  et  Perinthiam :" 
«  •^  m  m  «  • 

Qiias  convenere^  in  Andriam  ex  Perinthut 
Fatetur  transtulisse^  atque  usum  pro  sub/' 


And  in  the  prologue  to  the  Eunuch,  that  cde- 
brated  piece  is  expressly  called,  Menandri  Eu- 
nuchum  ;  and  so  of  the  other  four  which  we  have 
remaining  of  Terence.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you 
with  what  beauty  of  language  these  comedies  of 
Terence  are  written,  as  you  must  often  have  ad- 
mired them.  They  are  so  correct  and  elegant, 
tibat,  in  these  respects,  there  is  nothing  on  the 
modern  atage  which  can  suipass  them.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  they  want  that  variety  which  some  of  the 
moderns  have  excelled  in,  and  they  do  not  excite 
these  bursts  of  mirth  which  are  frequently  raised 
in  our  theatres ;  yet  they  will  ever  be  considered 
as  exquisite  performances,  and  will  be  read'  with 
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pleasure  wherever  any  trae  taste  ii  ^iid*  Tbe^ 
are  the  pictures  of  ordinary  life,  where  the  objects 
are  selected  with  the  most  exquisite  ta$te,  arrang- 
ed with  consummiEite  skill,  and  painted  with  the 
greatest  elegance.  Ridicule  is  introduced  into 
them  with  a  sparing  hand,  correctness  and  ele- 
gance being  so  much  studied  as  to  exclude  every 
thing  which  may  excite  loud  laughter,  or  which 
may  deserve  the  liame  of  buffoonery.  -There 
are,  however,  many  pleasing  and  delightful  scenes 
and  descriptions  in  Terence,  though  they  do  not 
border  on  farce.  Parmeno's  description  of  love,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Eunuch,  is  touched  with  a 
masterly  hand. 

"  In  amore  haec  omnia  insunt  vitia :  injurise^ 
Suspiciones,  inimicitiaB^  induciaB^  ' 
Bellum^  pax  nirsum.     Ince^  hsec  si  tn  pqstules        , 
Ratione  certa  facere^  nihilo  plus  agas 
Quam  si  des  operam^  ut  cum  raticme  tntsatnas.*^ 

•  '      . .  ■'      '      /'  'V        ,       I 

I  might  quote  a  great  maify  other  CKqaisHesoenasi 
of  strong  and  animated  description  from  this  ele-* 
gant  poet,  aiid^even  some  passages  of  the* tender 
and  pathetic  Of  this  last  sort  is  a^%)eech  06 
Pjunj[)hilus,  in  the  Amlrian,  giving  ah  account  to^ 
Myins  of  the  dying  wards  of  ClM*ysiB  in  fevbor  of 
his  mistress  Glycerium.  45ays  Mysis  to  the  young- 
man, 

'*  M.  Unum  hoc  scio,  banc  meritam  esse,  ut  memor  esses  sui/* 
vol..  II.  K 
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?Mtt|>hUtif  M^lks  with  beautiful  traders 

''  JP.  Mem<^  e^Hoa^  !*-?0  Idysis^  Myns  i  etiam  n«nc  mihi 
Scripta  Ola  dicta  9imt  in,  animo^  Chrysidis 
De  Glycerio.    Jam  ferme  moriens  me  vocat : 
Access! :  vos  semotae :  nos  soH :  indpit': 
Mi  PamphQe^  hujas  fisrmam  atque  setatem  rides : 
Nee  dam  te  est^  quam  ilU  utraeqat  res  inutileo 
£t  ad  pudidtiam,  et  ad  rem  tiitandam  sient 
Quod  ego  te  per  banc  dextram  oro^  et  ingenium  tuum. 
Per  tuam  fidem>  perque  hujos  solitudinem^ 
Te  obtestor^  ne  abs  te  hanc  segr^^es^  neu  deseras. 
St  te  in  germani  fratris  dilexi  loco^ 
Sire  haec  te  solnm  semper  feck  maximi, 
Sru  tihi  mor^gera  fiiit  in  rebus  omnibus. 
Te  isti  virum  do^  amicum^  tutorem^  patron : 
Bona  nostra  haec  tibi  committor  et  tuae  mando  fidei. 
Hanc  mihi  in  manum  dat :  mors  continuo  ipsamoccupat 
Accepi :  acceptam  servabo," 

Many  other  beautiful  passages  might  be  quoted, 
were  we  not  ata  loss  to  choose  amidst  suich  ya- 
riety.  Terence,  however,  as  he  owes  his  merit 
in  a  great  measure  to  Menander^  can  scarcely  be 
•cmsideeed  aa  am  original  poet. 

Wehaire  ^  consida»ble  number  of  the  qome^ 
diea  of  Aristf^haaes  still  remaining;  but  they 
are  ao  full  of  ribaldry  mud  buffooiimy,  that  I  can 
teaisdy  leoonmieBd  them  to  your  perusal,  uidesa 
1^  aooount  of  the  Attie  Grade  in  whkh  they  are 
written. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  at  Athens  there 
were,  people  of  every  sort  of  character.    A^nong 
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the  lower  sort  there  were  great  numbers  remark- 
able  for  their  vanity  and  inconstancy,  their  want 
of  respect  for  religion,  their  insolence  and  vice  of 
every  sort,  and  readier  to  laugh  at  a  coarse  and 
immoral  joke,  than  to  be  instructed  by  a  useful 
truth.  It  was  to  people  of  this  stamp  that  Aris- 
tophanes chose  to  address  himself  He  was  ma- 
lignant and  satirical,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
gaiety  of  wit  which  recommended  him  to  the  mob. 
The  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  then,  ought  td  be 
considered  as  abuses  of  this  sort  of  composition. 


«:& 


.  T 
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The  OEdiptis  Tyr annus  of  Sophocles. 

XXavino  already  given  you  some  accoont  of 
the  nature  of  dramatic  poetry  in  general^  and  tiae 
distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy  in  par* 
ticular,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  it  seems  pro- 
per that  I  should  lay  before  you  the  fable  of  an 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  together  with  tlmt  of  a  mo- 
dem English  one,  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  I 
formerly  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  the  subjects 
of  the  Iliad,  the  JEneid,  and  the  Paradise  Lost, 
when  treating  of  epic  poetry.  At  present,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  bring  any  Latin  tragedy  upon 
the  field,  as  in  no  part  of  literature  were  the  Ro- 
mans so  deficient  as  in  tragedy;  those  that  re- 
main, under  the  name  of  Seneca,  being  so  liable 
to  objections,  that  they  deserve  not  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  any  of  the  performances  of 
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^phodes  md  Etsripides/  or  ttitii  tbose  of  the  bebt 
-Englhh  tragic  poets.  When  I  have  tfau  oet  he* 
fere  you  the  subject  of  a  Greek  and  an  JEkigltsfa 
itragedy,  I  shall  then  subjoin  a  short  examhiatrai 
of  the  merit  of  each,  according  to  the  notion  I 
faaVe  endeavoured  to  gwe  you  of  this  spedes  of 
composition* 

In  such  aQ  examination  as  this,  the  iEEdipns 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  naturally  presents  itsdf  to 
ourview,  because  it  has  been  accounted  by  Arislbtle 
tiot  only  the  best  tragedy  of  all  antiquity,  but  be- 
^caxxse  the  same  critic  thinks  it  is  founded!  oa  a  sub* 
ject  of  idl^others  the  be<t-  adapted  fcir  teagedyv 
The  English  trajgedy  I  bav^  clx)sen '  to .  omtlast 
with  it  is  the  Orphan  of  Otway,  beCMst^  &l  this 
celebrated  piece    the  passion  of «  pity  kas  been 
thought  tQ  be  excised  in  a  higher  degrte^  than  in 
any  other, of- our  mQdefi>' productions;  and  be- 
cause the  characters  in  it  are  taken  from  ia  spihere 
of  life  somewbat  lotpirer  than  the  andents  e^er 
thought  proper  to  introduce  upon  ttle  tMigic  st^e. 
I  might  have  tekeii  a  tragedy  of  S^keqp^are^thst 
prince  of  dramatic  poets,  but  the  structure  of  his 
pieces  is  in  general  so  irregular,  that'  it  is  di&LCiM 
to  examine  them  according  to  the  rules  by  wbidi 
we  judge  of  other  tragedies.    The  geiius  of  tbit 
poet,  vehick  soars  aloft  and  despises  all  regularity, 
was  alone  able  to  supersede  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  criticism.    We  therefm^  shall  not,  in  this  places 
enter  upcm  any  examination  of  his  productions. 
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W4  wtfytfMi  to  the  vdftii|iii9lis^iMiiks  «b^ 
faave  been  written  on  that  sutgert  hy  nany  «fi^ 
Itent  cnttes ;  particularly  to  th^  Mvaral  piefiMM 
md  the  notes  tirbioh  nccomfAnj  Johnson  and 
8teeven8*s  edition, 

The  flftoKjr  which  g9fve  rise  to  the  CEdiptts  TJ^ 
rannus  of  Sophocles,  belongs  to  the  fi^Hilous  and 
heroic. times  of  Greece^  and  ia  shortly  this: 

Laitts^  king  of  Thebes^  one  of  the  suocesKm  of 
Cadmusi  married  a  lady  known  by  the  nafiM  of 
Jocasta.  Having  been  for  some  time  without 
duldien^  he  consulted  the  <»acle  cpnomibig  a  pio^ 
gieny,  and  received  by  way  (^  reaponse,  •*  O 
f  ImoMf  eon  of  Labdacus,  thou  b^at  an  offipring 
f1  with  a  auppliipit  voice ;  and  I  do  iHx«iii$e  that 
1^  tbou  shalt  hfive  a  acm.  It  is^  however,  the  der 
f  cree  of  :&te^  that  thou  ahalt  pm^b  by  the  hand 
^  otihiB  very  son  >mWQ^  w»  of  cJd,  Ju^twgrwit* 
^  ed  to  Pdqps,  who  prayed  to  him  for  that  pu^ 
?  pose,  bemuse  thou  didst  ravish  his  c^pring.** 

As  wonf  therefore^  as  hia  son  was  bon)«  Laim 
irdered  bun  to  he  exposed  in  the  woods ;  but  he 
was  taken  up^  by  a  shepherd,  ^nd  carri^  to  Poly- 
bus  kittg  of  Coraith,  who  having  no  children.  ed»* 
ddtod  him  as  his,own#  He  is  said  to  have  been 
called  (£dipu$,  fiKvn  ^,  tum^o^  and  wf(*  ^^  be^ 
eame  the  shepherd  t0  whom  he  was  dfdir^^d  to 
be  expoacd^  had  pureed  his  feet,  and  thus  suspen^r 
fA  himi  from  a  tree;  and  be  wa9  found  91  ^ 
oonditiob.by  the  persm  ^vho  carried,  him  to*  Q^ 
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rifitbi    Whm  he  gretr  up,  he  happened  ttf  be  totfi 
tneUing  in  the  oounttry  ^  Phods,  and,  meefifi^ 
with  hiii  father  upon  f^  road,  a  senffle  arofttf 
betwixt  their  several  attendants^  ttid  CEclipifa^ 
without  knowing  that  his  fkther  was  thel^  h^ 
pened  to  slay  him  in  the  affray.    And  Creoif^ 
t^  brother  of  Joeasta,  took  this  oppottuMtfy  tcj 
usurp  the  throne  of  Thebes.     On  ^is  6c6aitfcM' 
we  are  tc^  the  fabulous  story  cf  the  sphlj^! 
Hits  sphinx  was  said  to  be  a  monsteiv  ^Mmipdsed 
of  different  parts  of  an  eagl^,  a  H^n,  and  a  i^ 
mah,  and  to  devour  aU  those  who  cduM  hd'^ 
plain  her  riddles  which  she  proposed  to  tinismi 
Hktorians  pretend  that  the  sphinx  Wa^  iil  MaM^ 
a  powerful  army,  which  ravaged  fiie  Thebaii  terni 
tories,  under  the  conduct  of  a  wicked  trotnatt^ 
whom  <£dipus  killed.    Be  this  as  it  will,  the  ftHk^ 
has  it,  that  the  country  was  so  infi^sted  by  thtt 
sphinx,  that  Creon  the  usurper  puUished  a^  prd^ 
damation,  that  he  would  relinquish  the  crown  of 
Thebes,  and  give  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage  td 
tiiat  person  who  should  solve  the  riddle  ptoposfed 
by  the  monster.    CEdipus  appeared  and  ^ood  cafi-^ 
didate  for  this  noble  prize.    The  enigma  prdp69^ 
to  him  by  the  sphinx  was  as  follows  t  ^^  Whitt  ani* 
^  mails  it,  that  in  the  morning  walks  on  four  f)^t^ 
^  at  noon  on  two,  and  at  night  on  three  h  CEdipui^ 
made  smswer  that  it  is  ifum,  who,  when  an  infiAt^ 
erawb  on  hands  andfoet,  when  middle  aged,  watlttf 
upright  on  two  limbs,  and  in  thc^  decline  of  ^ 
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QMijLea  u$e  of  a  staff.  Th?  «pliinx»  etangpd  at  tbe 
discaveiy  of  ber  riddle,  thr^w  heits^into  the  Beeu 
CSdipus  accordingly  obtained  the  crovm  c^Thebei; 
together  witb  hUi  mother  JooRsta  to  Wife,  of  whom 
be  wa«  ignomnt  that  he  >ras  the  son.  Some  time 
i^ler  CEd^yus  hadimounted  the  throne,  and  had 
been  vmm^^^  his  ojfm  mo&ier,  a  vic^t  plague 
((Tpke  out.at.Tbebes^  and  $Wept  away  vast  num- 
bjiei^.of  the^  inhabitants.  The  orade  was  applied 
fo  for  relief'  whjkdi  declared  that  the  plague  would 
0Q9t]|nue  to  rage,  till  the  murderer  of  Laiw  should 
b^  ^scovered  and  banished^  or  put  to  death.  (E- 
dipu8j[iims^lf  engages  earnestly  in  the  seardi  after 
the^  murderer  I  apd  after  a  narrow  investigation^ 
t^e  mystery  <  is  ))n veiled.  CEdipus  finds  himself 
to  Ife  not]<H)ly  the  murd^Qri^his  own  father,  but 
also  the  hosband  of  his  own  mother.  A  scene  of 
gft$t^n  djstresis  cannot  well  ^be  supposed  to  exist 
VX  the  wiiole  compass  of  human  afi&irs.  CEdiims 
is  said  to  have  plucked  out  his  eyes  in  despair,  and 
the  wretehed  Jocasta,  through  grief,  strangles  her- 
self Such  is,  shortly,  the  subject  on  which  Sopho- 
cles has  built  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  that  ever 
appeared.. 

.!  The  actors  of  the  drama  aie  as  follows: — CEdi- 
pus,,  in  quality  of  king  of  Thebe&*--t7oca^/a  the 
Q/^een^  widow  of  Laius,  and  wife  of  CEdipus.— 
Qt«*^>  brother  to  Jocasta.— 7Vrem^,  a  blind  pro- 
phet.—u^  Corinthian  Sh€pherd.-^A  McKsengtr.^^ 
^  old  Shetph^d,  formerly  belonging  to  Laius»— t 
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High  Priest  erf*  Jiipit^. — ^And  the  Chorw,  cotti- 
poied  a£iM  men  of  Thebes,  and  Tfaeban  youths, 
aiMl  others. 

The  ^ene  of  action  lies  before  the  j»laoe  of 
QSdipus,  and  does  not  shift  duiin^  the  whole  re- 
presentation,— so  ihat  the'  unity  of  place  is  strictly 
jMPeserved. 

The  opening  of  the  piece  is  awful  and  magnifi-f 
cent  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  back  scene  pre- 
sents a  Tiew  of  the  palace  of  GBdipus-*^near  it  an 
altar  is  erected — ^hard  by  which  are  seen'  a  nuita- 
her  of  young  men,  holdifig  boughs  in  their  hands, 
in  a  suppHant  posture,  accompanied  by  the  high 
priest  of  Jupiter,  with  several  other  priests  and 
old  men  preparing  for  a  sacrifice.  In  distant  pro- 
spect  are  die  two  temples  of  Minervi^  attended 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  a  deprecating 
attitude.  Such  being  the  sribne,  the  first  act, — - 
(for  some  of  the  editors  have,  in  consequence  of  a 
posterior  rule  delivered  by  Horace,  thought  pro- 
per to  divide  the  ancient  tragedies  each  into  five 
acts ;  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
authors  attended  to  this  distribution,  thinking  it 
sufficient  if  the  piece  did  not  much  fall  short  of^ 
or  exceed  a  certain  number  of  verses  upon  the 
whole), — I  say  the  first  act  opens  with  the  en- 
trance of  GBdipus  to  the  chorus,  and  he  inquires 
concerning  the  meaning  of  this  solemn  prepa- 
ration for  the  sacrifice.  This  gives  the  high 
priest  an  opportunity  of  descriUng  the  dreadful 
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pestilence  which  was  then  dMilating  Tbdbes^  and 
of  setting  forth  how  reasonable  it  was  part]0a# 
larly  and  solemnly,  on  that  occasion,  to  sacrifioe 
to  the  gods.  CEdipus  joiiis  with  them  in  the 
gena*al  lamentation,  and  pities  the  fate  o(  Ms 
people,  in  strains  suitable  to  a  great  and  bene* 
volent  monarch.  And  he  informs  the  high  priest 
that  Creon  had  been  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
ooncaming  the  method  of  saving  the  people*  He 
expresses  his  wonder  that  Creon  is  not  yet  retain* 

eds    But  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 

« 

-tf,  whra  Crecm  cornet^  four  king 


Perform  not  all  the  god  commandi^  then  8»y 
He  is  the  worst  of  men  •/* 

Creon  then  enters,  and  being  commanded  by 
CEdipus  to  speak  the  will  of  the  god  before  all 
present,  he  declares,  that  as  Laius  was  murdered, 
and  his  death  still  unrevenged,  the  oracle  was  of 
opinion  that  the  pestilence  would  not  cease  till  the 
murderer  should  be  discovered,  and  put  to  death 
or  banished.  And  here  a  short  notice  concerning 
the  murder  of  Laius  is  introduced  into  the  dia- 
logue betwixt  Creon  and  CBdipus,  so  that  the  au- 
dience is  let  into  this  part  of  the  story  without  de- 
stroying the  unity  of  tim^  or  the  unity  of  action, 
CEdipus  himself  warmly  engages  in  the  investiga- 

*  Francklin's  Translation. 
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Cuxi  of  the  murderer,  whidi  is  a  fine  stroke  of  the 
poet  contrived  to  heighten  the  subsequent  dis- 
tress:-^ 


-My  self  will  lay 


Soon  to  unveil  it;  thou^  Apollo^  well^   • 
And  well  hast  thou,  my  Crepn>  lent  thy  aid ; 
Your  (Edipus  shall  now  perform  his  part ; 
Yes,  I  will  fight  for  Phoebus  and  my  country. 
And  so  I  ought ;  for  not  to  friends  alone 
Or  kindred  owe  I  this,  but  to  m3r8elf ; 
Who  murder'd  him  pierchance  would  murder  me : 
His  cause  is  mine;  wherefore,  my  children,  rise. 
Take  hence  your  suppliant  boughs,  and  summon  here 
The  race  of  Cadmus,  my  assembled  people  ; 
Nought  shall  be  left  untried;  Apollo  leads. 
And  we  will  rise  to  joy,  or  sink  for  erer.*^ 

And  upon  this  the  act  concludes  with  a  beautiful 
ode  of  the  chorus. 

•  The  second  act  opens  with  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  along  with  the  chorus.  And  GBdipus,  in  a 
long  and  pathetic  speech,  conjures  them  to  assist  him 
in  discovering  the  murderer.  The  chorus  advise 
CEdipus  to  consult  Tiresias  the  blind  prophet  upon 
the  subject, — who  (says  the  CJoryphaBUs)  is  among 
mortals  what  Apollo  is  among  the  gods.  This 
expedient  (Edipus  himself  had  already  thought 
of,  and  was  now  expecting  the  approach  of  Tire* 
sias,  whom  he  had  sent  for.  Tiresias  enters, — and 
being  called  upon  to  declare  who  the  murderer 
was,  he  declines  the  task  with  violent  deprecation. 
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insinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  too 
much,  but  insists  upon  being  excused  from  pro- 
nouncing his  opinion.     CEdipus,  provoked  hj  his 
unaccountable  agitation  and  secrecy,   openly  ac- 
cuses Tiresias  himself  of  the  murder ;  thi»  brings 
out  the  truth  on  the  part  of  Tiresias :  ^  O  (£di- 
**  pus,**   says  he,   "  since  thus  you  force  me  to 
**  speak,  what  I  should  have  wished  eternally  to 
^  conceal,  from  this  fatal  hour  no  Theban  ought 
**  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  you, — you  are 
**  the  murderer  of  Laius "    But  CEdipus  would 
not  believe,  thinking  it  to  be  a  malicious  retort 
of  the  prophet,    for  his  having  been  injuriously 
treated  by  him.    There  ensues  an  altercation  be- 
twixt the  king  and  the  prophet ;  and  CEdipus  sus- 
pects it  is  all  a  trick  devised  by  the  prophet,  at  the 
instigation  of  Creon,  whom  he  imagines  to  be  de- 
sirous of  mounting  the  throne  in  his  stead.    And 
here  he  takes  occasion  to  introduce  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  Theban 
crown,  and  Jocasta  as  his  wife,  by  explaining  the 
Sphinx's  riddle,  and  thus  delivering  the  country 
from  such  a  monster.    The  chorus  interpose  to 
soften  the  anger  both  of  CEdipus  and    Tiresias. 
The  prophet  persists  in  asserting  his  owii  inno- 
cence, and  announces  the  awful  and  tremendous 
misery  which  would  soon  invplve  GEklipus. 

^'  I  tell  thee,  king,  this  blind  Tiresias  tells  thee, 
A  £Either's  and  a  mbther's  curse  attend  thee  ; 
Soon  shall  their  furies  drive  thee  from  the  land, 
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And  teave  thee  dark  like  me  ;  what  moimtam  then^ 
Or  conscious  shore^  shall  not  return  the  groans 
Of  (Edipus^  and  echo  to  his  woes  ? 
When  thou  shalt  look  on  the  detested  bed> 
And  in  that  haven  where  thou  hop'st  to  rest, 
Shalt  meet  with  storm  and  tempest ;  then  what  ills 
Shall  fall  on  thee  and  thine  I  now  vent  thy  rage 
On  old  Tiresias^  and  the  guiltless  Creon  ; 
We  shall  be  soon  aveng'd,  for  ne'er  did  heaven 
Cut  off  a  wretch  so  base,  so  vile  as  thou  art." 

In  the  succeeding  part  of  the  dialogue,  TmmB 
throws  out  some  more  dark  hints  concerning  the 
real  parents  of  CEdipus,  who  orders  him  to  be  gone, 
treating  him  in  the  same  contumelious  manner  bb 
Agamemnon  treats  Chalchas  in  the  Iliad.  Tire- 
ms  -then,  immediately  before  his  exit,  inasts  posi- 
tively that  the  murderer  of  Laius  is^now  in  Thebes, 
— **  A  seeming  stranger,  and  yet  a  Theban." 
That,  moreover,  he  is.  to  his  sons  at  once  a  father 
and  a  brother;  child  and  husband  of  her  fromr 
wbpoi  he  sprung.  Then  he  addresses  (Edipiis  bjr 
the  epitiiets  of  adulterous  and  incestuous  parricide;^ 
and  the  second  act  here  concludes  with  aoothel? 
ode  of  the  chorus,  the  audience,  as  weUas  CB£^iisl 
himself,  being  left  in  dreadful  uncertainty  cen^ 
cerning  the  truth  of  what  the  prophet  had  ^aid,-*^» 
for  (Edipus  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Fbly bus^ 
king  of  Corinth,  a  cirqumstance  which  makes  the; 
assertions  of  Tiresias  almost  incredible,  imd  whi^b 
keeps  the  plot  of  the  piece  in  mspeose.  ^ 

The  beginning  of  the  third  act  presents  a  scrae 
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betwixt  Creon  and  the  ehoriw,  in  whidi  Creon  la- 
ments his  being  ill  used  by  CEdipus,  who  had  sup- 
posed that  the  priest  had  been  prompted  by  him 
to  utter  those  things  against  the  king.  Mean- 
while CEdipus  enters^  and  continues  to  accuse 
Creon  of  a  design  to  usurp  the  throne ;  Creon  jus- 
tifies himsdf  from  the  charge,  and  the  chorus  join 
in  proclaiming  his  innocence.  (£dipus  continues 
obstinate  in  his  accusation,  when  Jocasta  the  queen 
enters,  and  (Edipus  with  great  reluctance  pardons 
Creon,  but  dkmisses  him  from  hispnesence.  Jocasta 
inquires  with  great  anxiety  into  the  cause  of  thei]^ 
qoarrel,  and,  as  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
rereal  it  instantly  to  her,  a  pathetic  scene  is  thus 
produced  (E^ipus,  however,  at  last  discovers  to  hcff 
bis  suspicions  against  Creon,  and  that  he  had  sub- 
orned tihe  pritst  to  interpret  (Edipus  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Laius.  The  queen  soothes  him,  and  ad- 
vneg  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  voice  of  idle  di- 
vklers  and  soothsayers.  She  happens  upon  this 
qeeaskm^  however,  to  mention  more  particularly 
tibe  manner  of  Laius*s  death  than  ever  (Edipils 
bad)  beard  heSote ;  more  especially,  that  the  deed 
vna  doite  where  three  ways  meet,  and  the  time  df 
d^ng  it>-^which  dccumstances  exciting  the  curio- 
s'of  CEdipus,  he  inquires  farther  concerning  the 
1^  and  the  appearance  of  Laius  at  the  time  of  hi? 
death :  and  every  circumstance  co-operating  exact- 
ly to  make  htm  suspect  that  Laius  was  the  same 
pevson  whom  he  remembered  to  have  killed  in 
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mA  a  mtox$tian,  be  is  overwbdmed  with  tbe 
greatest  miieiy  and  distress.    Then  secoUecting 
himself  a  little^  he  inquires  of  Jocasta  from  whom 
she  had  received  this  account ;  she  answers,  **  From 
^  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king,  who  alone  had 
••  escaped  tlie  danger/*    And  (Edipus,  inquiring 
if  he  was  in  Thebes,  is  answered  in  the  negative ; 
and  that  this  officer,  tired  of  dwelling  ih  the  city, 
had  obtained  permission  to  lead  a  pastdral  life  id 
the  country,  where  he  might  at  kisuse,  and  in 
retirement,,  lament  bis  ancient  much-loved  master. 
CEdipus  desires  to  see  this  man,  and  Jocasta  pn>4 
wises  to  procure  an  interview.    Meanwhile  CEdji- 
pua  gives  to  Joci^a  an  account,  at  her  earnest  en** 
tiiaaty,  of  the  cause  of  his  emoticm,— -how^  and 
for  what  teaaon,  he  had  left  tbe  court  of  his  rent- 
ed &tber  Folybus,  and  in  his  peregrinaiaans  had 
fidten  in  nHth  a  peirson  whose  description  answeiw 
ed  exactly  to  that  of  Lidus>~iii  short,,  he  is  nosir 
omviiioed  that  be  ia  the  murderer.    But  this  is 
only  part  of  tbe  disoovety^  for  he  still  supposeai 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  the  king  and  queen  oi  Cq^ 
•  linth ;  and  thus,  by  the  admurable  ooiiduct  of  thi& 
gneat  tragic  poet,  the  plot  advwces  gradually  and 
inaeosifaly  to  the  utmost  height  of  the  pathetia 
(Edipus  now  expresses  sLffteat  anxiety  to  see  the 
above-mentioned  shei^rd.     Jocasta  endeavours 
to  comfort  him,  by  setting  forth,  that,  if  his  fears 
concerning  Laius's  death  were  wdL  founded,  it 
w^Qiild  not  be  conformable  to  the  orade,  for  that 
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ApoUo  had  «dd,  that  Jocasta's  own  am  ahould 
slay  his  father.  But  she  observes  thi^  can  never 
be, 

"  For,  oh  !  Jocasta's  son  long  since  is  dead  ; 
He  could  not  murdCT  Laius ;  therefore^  never 
Will  I  attend  to  prophecies  again.'* 

(Edipus,  however,  still  insists  on  seeing  the  shep- 
herd; and  they  quit  the  stage,  Jocasta  having 
jn'omised  to  <^11  him.  Upon  which  the  third  act 
concludes  with  another  beautiful  ode  of  the  cho- 
rus. 

The  fourth  act  is  introduced  by  Jocasta  again 
appearing,  who  now,  on  second  thought,  is  alarm- 
ed at  the  despondency  of  CEdipus,  and  there- 
fore is  proceeding  to  the  temple,  with  bought 
<^  supi^cation  in  her  hands,  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection o£  the  gods.  And  whilst  she  is  on  her 
way  thither,  a  shepherd  from  Corinth  appeim  be^ 
fore  her,  inquiring  of  the  chorus  the  way  to  the 
palace  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta.  He  tells  ho*,  that 
Poly  bus,  the  king  of  Corinth,  is  dead,^  and  that 
the  people  o£  that  place  were  going  to  choose  (&  • 
dipus  for  their  king.  (Edipus  enters,  and  lining 
from  this  Corinthian  that  Folybus  is  dead,  he 
exults  in  his  good  fortune,  £md  triumj^s  over  the 
oracle,  which  had  said  that  he  should  be  the  mur- 
ders ©f  his  father.  "  How,"  says  he,  "  can  I  be 
"  the  murderer  of  my  father,  now  that  he  has 
**  died  a  natural  death  ?"  still  supposing  himself 
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to  be  the  9m  of  R)l7bo^  and  thus,  by  his  tJium{A 

and  eKudtation,  heightening  the  distress  whkh  was 

soon  to  foUow.    •*  Bttt^**  says  he,  •*  it  was  dedared 

^  also  by  the  orade,  thut  I' should  commit  inc^sti 

•*  by  marrying  toy  mother."    From  thiat  toc^  h« 

expects  edsily  to  escape ;  but  expresses  ibe  p66^ 

sibility  of  his  happening  to  miarry,  by  some  un- 

Iw^y  chance,   Merope,   the  widow  of  Poly  bus, 

whom  he  thinks  to  be  his  mother.    But  the  shep* 

herd  says  he  will  free  him  from  all  apprehension 

from  that  quarter ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  tell 

him,  that  neither  is  Poly  bus  his  father,  nor  Me- 

rop^  his  mother,  ^  For,"  says  the  shepherd,  "  I 

**  myself  delivered  thee  to  them  with  my  own 

hands."    This,  it  seems,  was  the  very  shepherd 

who  had  taken  up  (Edipus  in  the  wood,  after  he 

had  been  exposed  by  Laius  and  Jocasta,  his  real 

fid;ha'  and  mother.    The  unravelling  of  the  plof; 

is  thus  beautifully  and  artfully  brought  about  by 

the  poet.    CEdipus  asks  the  shepherd  if  ^ ,  h^ 

received  the  child  whom  he  took  up  from>  fuiy 

person  whom  he  knew. — "  Yes,"  he  answers,  "  from 

"  one  said  to  be  of  Lai  us's  family."    Upon  which 

the  chonis  conclude  that  it  must  be  the  officer 

whom  Jocasta  had  sent  for,  at  the  request  of  CEU 

dipus.    The  queen,  then  beginning  to  perceive 

the  truth  of  the  awful  story,  is  overwhelmed  with 

astonishment,  and  endeavours  to  dissuade  (Edipus 

from  making  any  further  inquiry,  and  leaves  the 

stage  in  dreadful  emotion*     After  a  dialogue  be- 

VOL,  II.  L 
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twixt  <Edipo»  floid  the  cbonis,  the  offleet  enters^ 
who  immediately  reoognises  the  shepherd  df  Ccv 
rintht  ttpoii  which  a  ftiU  and  drcumstan^  dk*- 
ooTerjr  ensue^^— that  (Edipus  is  the  miirdeirer  of 
bis  ikther  Laius,  and  the  hasband  of  his  own  mo- 
ther Joeasta.  Greater  distress  than  this  it  is  scarce^ 
ly  possible  to  ima^ne^  in  thevieis^tude  of  faiuman 
affidrs.  (Edipus  leaves  the  stage  with  a  speech 
to  the  following  purpose : 


H  i  I  Ml    ,    I.  .   At  length  the  myfttery^  mraTell'd ; 
l%o9t  lure  my  parents  who  should  not  have  been 
Allied  to  me  ?  ahe  ia  n^y  wift>  e'en  ahe 
Whom  nature  had  forbidden  me  to  wed ; 
I  have  slam  him  who  gave  me  life>  and  now 
Of  thee,  OUght!  I  take  my  last  farewdl ; 
For  GSdipus  shall  ne'er  behold  thee  more.** 

And  the  chcmis  having  sung  an  ode  suitable  to 
the  dreadful  and  tremendous  occasion,  the  fourth 
act  concludes.  The  songs  of  the  chorus  are  in 
UtAH  tragedy  most  beautiful  and  afifecting,  and  tend 
greatly  to  heighten  the  distress. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  and  last  act,  a  mes* 
senger  enters,  who  informs  the  chorus  that  the 
queen  Jocasta  is  dead^  having  strangled  herself 
ludth  her  own  hands,  in  the  nuptial  apartment; 
Mid  that  CBdipus  having  found  the  wretched  queen 
just  expired,  was  agitated  in  the  most  violent 
tnimner.    He  is  desoibed  to  have  seized  a  dasp  6r 
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buckle  tbat  i^tcned  hOt  reb^  tsy  have  tk^t  the 
sbdrp  patft  of  it  intp  bis  Qyes,  iiq4  to  \mve  viol^tr 
ly  deprived  biw«elf  of  rigbt,  •^  Whlle^''  anya  tlie 
peel,  1*  down  bid  clieeks  fHl  idakc^w^ss  iof  blp«4^ 
*"  m^ fiitetbe  wretobed pidr w^ieaiQe^  pwt^berft 
^  in  ealmiiity,''  And  now  QQdipttr  appe2Hii)iiii  Ibei 
hack^ground  (^  tbe  scene  in  thin  mm^led.oQndi-i 
tion^  advandng  dowly  tawaird^  the.  frmt  oi  the 
stftge.  The  choru<^  shocked  et  8o  dreadful  a  speoi 
tiude^  turn  away  their  eyes  from  bino^  md  depk»!e 
die  extraordinaiy  fate  of  one  ^nied  to  such  eeivh 
plicated  woe.  (Edipus  himsdf  deplmes  Ms  ^4? 
in  the  most  lamentable  and.patb^K  strains*  Greon 
now  ^Offers,  and  finding  CEdipus  m  olgeot  of  pity 
rather  than  reproach),  he  freely  e^cus^  the  ffxvc^ 
bad  treatment  he  had  received  from  him;  hut  CEf 
dipus  bigs  that  be  would  banish  himu  As  if^ 
hofwever^  the  pateions  of  the  spe(^atoi!i  Yte^  not^ 
1^  these  tragic  strains,  already  raised  to  tibe  fuU 
tumult  of  Amotion,  the  poet  brings  %upon  the 
scene  the  dau^^ters  of  C&Hpu%  the  fruit  xjf;  Hiat 
unfortimaite  prince's  marriage,  and  thw  adds  the 
emotion  of  pity  to  timfc  of  tearrof,  tvhile  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  (Edipua  a  mo^  tender  address 
to  these  forlorn  and  miserable  children.  Then 
Creon  agrees  to  banudi  CEdipus ;  and  this  noble 
and  ajSecting  tragedy  eondudes  with  a  fine  moral 
drawn  by  the  chorus^  from  the  scefne  of  distress 
before  them. 

l2 
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This^petformaifee  of  Sophocles  is  generally  eon^ 
sidered  as  the  &iest  tragedy  cS  antiquity.  In 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  it,  we.  shall 
fi^  miatter  of  ^^dhmration.  The  ^kn  oi  it  is  per^ 
fectly  iregular.  The  three  unities  are  most  ^exiaet^ 
ly  preserved.  The  unity  of  place  is  ^uite  natu-' 
ral,  and  the  scene  is  not  shifted  throu^iout  the 
whole  drama.  And  so  just  and  exact  is  also  the 
unity  of  time^  that  the  representation  and  the 
real  action  in  this  respect  accord.  The  unity 
<^  action  also  is  scrupulously  attended  ta  It  is 
the  discovery  of  the  murderer  of  Laios ;  atad  that 
discbvepy,  when  fully  made,  brings  al6ng  witll  it 
a  variety  of  eircumstances  highly  interesting  and 
patheti(^  which  do  hot  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
main  abtion,  but  depend  strictly  up(»i.it  Be-^ 
sides  conforming  thus  exactly  to  all  the  rules,  this 
tragedy  is  so  beautiful  in  its  different  parts,  and 
so.  wdl  connected  together,  that  all  the  drcum^ 
stances  rise  naturally  out  of  one  another. 

I  have  already  observed  how  magnificehtly  the 
scene  opens.  The  situation  of  the  city  under 
the  raging  of  the  pestilence  is  ap  awful  and  af-^ 
fecting  circumstance,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  so* 
lemnity  of  the  occasion^  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  the 
English  CBdipus,  though  they  have  in  general  ra* 
ther  spoiled  than  impibvied  upon  Sophocles,  have 
laid  hold  of  the  circumstance  of  the  plague  on  the 
opening  of  their  piece.    The  curtain  is  made  to 
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nse  to  a  plaintive  tune,  representing  the  oonctition 
oCthe^eity;  deadbodi^  appear  at  a  distance  iit 
the  streets ;  some  dying  wretches  go  iaintly  over 
the  ^ti^,  others  drop.  But  Lee,  who,  I  imi^in^ 
wrote  this  part  of  it,  has  in  the  description  degp- 
nerated  into  his  common  rant  and  bombast  Says 
one  of  the  characters, 

**  Methinks  we  stand  on  ruins ;  nature  diakes 
About  U8  ;  and  tlie  universal  firame 
So  loose,  that  it  but  wants  ano&er  push 
To  leap  from  off  its  hinges." 

Says  another, 

*^  No  sun  to  dieer  us,  but  a  bloody  globe 
That  rolls  above ;  a  bald  and  beamless  fire. 
His  face  o'ergrown  with  scurf:  The  sun's  sick  too. 
Shortly  he'll  be  on  earth." 

This  is  a  sort  of  writing  quite  different  from  the 
solemnity  and  simplicity  of  Sophocles,  but  it 
suited  the  false  and  affected  taste  of  the  age  of 
Charles  II. 

In  the  progress  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles, 
evely  thing  is  grand  and  natural  to  the  very  con- 
clusion of  the  piece.  Some  critics,  however,  have 
said  that  the  fifth  act  is  superfluous,  as  the  dis- 
covery comes  fully  out  in  the  fourth ;  but  it  sure- 
ly must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  at. 
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teotion  nf  the  aodieDoe  is  awdcened  to  knoir  tbs 
Me  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta^  in  consequenet  x£  the 
disGovefy ;  and  accordingly  the  poet  has  eontriTed 
to  make  it  exceedingly  interesting  aiki  patibetic^ 
a»d  the  piece  would  surdy  have  been  imperfect 
without  it. 
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The  Orphan  of  Otway — l%e  C^dipus  and  the 
Orphan  compared. 

JL  HE  scene  of  the  Orphan  lies  hi  and  neat  a  pi^ 
irate  nobleman's  house  in  Bohemia.  In  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act,  we  are  giv^ii  to  understand^ 
from  %  conversation  betwixt  Ernesto  and  Faulitio» 
two  of  the  servants  oi  the  family^  tliat  Aoasto^ 
their  aged  master,  hsA  long  ago  retired  into  the 
country,  diigasted  at  the  court,  &r  liie  cnHnarjr 
reason,  vis.  that  spnie  men,  wboim  he  thought  of 
toferior  merit,  had  been  preferred  before  Mm.  He 
is  however  described  by  his  servonts^as  a  j^nerom^ 
benevdent,:  and  nobit-spirited  old  n»n4  ^  We  loum 
aliQfiom  tbe  same  eonvcrsation;  that  Aciisto  ttt(i 
twin  som,  ORstaib.an4  PolsrdoM^  and  a  dfemghter 
ealled  Berina ;  that  tber«  lived  in  the  «me  fimily^ 
as  a  eomponioti  to  this  daughter,  tod  under  the 
particolar  guardianship  of  Acasto^  #  beautifiil 
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young  Isidy,  an  orphan,  whose  name  is  Monimia; 
and  that  the  father  of  this  lady,  old  Chamont, 
had  been  Acasto's  intimate  companion  in  the 
wars,  and  had  left  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  his 
friend.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  Moni- 
mia has  a  brother,  the  young  Chamont,  who  was 
then  abroad  in  the  Emperor's  wars,  but  who  is 
soon  expected  home.  Castalio  and  Polydore  are 
represented  as  liying  comtantly  at  home,  because 
their  father  would  never  consent  to  their  going 
into  the  world,  or  to  court,  where  he  himself  had 
been  ill  used.  We  find  also,  that  while  the  ser- 
vants are  engaged  in  this  conversation,  the  young 
men  are  abroad  at  the  chase,  and  soon  expected  to 
ietum. 

The  opening  of  this  tragedy  is  Very  simple  and 
unadorned^  and  has  none  of  the  magnificence  with 
whidi  the  exordium  of  the  (Edipus  of  Sophodes 
is  exiiibited  to  tSie  spectators.  Nor  is  the  art  of 
the  poet  hrevy  conspicuous  at  the  be^ning*  fo^ 
this  GOiivarsati<»[i  of  the  servants  is  plainly  intro* 
duced  £»r  the.  sake  of  in&rming  the.  audience  of 
the  present  state  of  old  Acasto's  family.  I  meaa 
jQot  to  say,  haney»i  that  Otway  is  in  general  jex>- 
eeUed^by  tiie  andait  Gr€fdk  dramatic  poeti  in  tfaii 
partieukr ;  ibr^  with  whatever  nobledesa  and  prt>f 
pietyHie  CEdipus  may  b^^,  yet  we  .Bm^town 
that  many  of  the  dtfaer  Grredc  tl'agedies  have  a 
first  sebne  of  .this  i^^  sort;  conitrived^m^^ely  for 
jadquwintii^  the  ^idience  ,  with  the  stoty^  und 
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whk&^Aejrodied  the  prologue  of  tJie  piece.  So 
that,  mieality,  the  first  scene  of  the  Orphan  is, 
aojoording  to  the  ancient  idea,  the  prologue  to  the 
test  of  ibe  tragedy ;  and  if  it  is  Hot  altogether  na- 
tural it  has  at  least  this  recommendation,  that  it 
prepares  ua.to  understand  ^tinctly  what  is  to 
follow. 

The  servants  having  made  their  exit,  Castalio 
and  Folydore  enter  from  the  chase^  attended  by 
COTdeUo,  Folydore's  page*  And  here  we  may  re* 
mark  a  small  defect  in  pKHnt  of  regularity.  The 
stage  was  never  left  emp^  in  the  middle  of  an 
act  by  the  ancients,  but  the  diaracter  that  entered 
had  some  connection  with  the  parson  then  on  the 
^tage,  and  thus  the  business  was  carried  on  in  an 
uniform  wdUconnected  tenor,  one  scene  always 
being  joined  to  another  like  the  links  of  a  chaui. 
This  exact  connection  of  the  different  parts  of 
each  act,  is  by  the  French  styled,  ^  liaison  des 
scenes,''  and  is  by  their  tragic  writers,  for  the 
most  part^  strictly  preserved.  But  this  accuracy 
we  are  not  to  expect  in  Otway,  far  less  in  Shake* 
speare.  Nor,  indeed,  does  Rowe  ^tasd  to  it,  or 
even  Addison  in  his  Cato^  which  is  commonly 
looked  upcm  as  a  regular  performance  with  re- 
apeet  to  the  unities.  In  some  of  the  late  English 
tragedies,  however,  we  find  it  observed,  particu*- 
larly  in  Douglas,  and  some  others. 

Jn  the  dialogue  between  Castalio  and^  PolydiMe, 
after  some  natural  description  of  the  dangers  of 
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the  cbase^  vri  lam  thlit  thcte'  y6iiiqf  tneb  die 
both  in  Idve  with  MoDimia  tbe.Orphaiu  Tbk 
produoes  an  altercation  between  them.  Howevai^ 
they  letolve  to  give  one  another  an  eqittd  chatioe 
in  Hkek  addresses  to  the  lady^  leaving  it  to  her 
di(Moe  which  of  them  to  prefer*  With  respcet 
to  the  characters  of  Castalio  and  Folydore,  we  find 
<liem  different,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  othar 
by  any  means  opproadiing  peiiitctioni  -  Pdlydove 
is  fierce,  and  impetuous,  ami  brutal ;  Qutalio  is 
soft  and  gentle,  and  better  dalculated  fyt  insinua*> 
tmg  into  the  affections  of  Monimia.  But  he  acts 
deceitfully  wiUi  his  brothav  which  is  the  cause  of 
his  fiiture  di^mss*  We  ionnediatdy  find  that 
Folydore  is  a  libertine  who  wants  to  debmich  Moi* 
nimia.  Castalio,  from  timidity,  avows  the  same 
intention  to  Folydore,  whilst  he  really  intends  to 
offer  her  his  hand  in  marriage. 

And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  stocking  di& 
ference  betwixt  the  tragedy  of  the  anciraits  and  of 
the  modems,  viz.  that  the  former  almost  entirely  ex»> 
duded  love  stoiies  from  their  pieces,  ahd  the  latter 
have  frequently  made  love  the  main  subject  of  theirs. 
Nay,  in  the  last  age,  both  among  the  French  and 
English  writers,  a  tragedy  could  not  be  vefatured 
upon  the  stage  unless  it  had  a  love  intrigue  in  it 
Forwhich  reason,  both  theFrench  andEnglish  have 
spoiled  many  fine  heroic  stories,  1^  blending  them 
with  whining  love^sick  and  gallant  seenes,  in  order 
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to  please  thetaste  of  the  au£ence.  ComeUle  and 
Ractne,  among  the  Erench»  have  Men  into  this 
false  taste ;  and  even  Mr  Addison  has  disfigured  tim 
^losc^hical  and  harok^  tragedy  of  Cato^  by  some 
nmpidandabsurdlove^»cenes*  Eveninbringingtbe 
subject  of  CEdipus  upon  the  French  and  £ngii^ 
stages,  Comeille  failed  most  egre^ously,  as  vpeU  as 
Dryden  and  Lee,  by  intermingling  sttdi  an  M?fiil 
and  heroic  subject  with  the  soft  and  whining  pas* 
fHxm  c^love.  Among  the  French,  Voltaire  was 
the  first  who  haisatded  a  tragedy  without  a  loine 
plot;  and  of  late  we  have  had  sdveitd  suecoGti* 
fill  attempts  <rf*  the  same  kind  iipoti  the  English 
stage.  I  mean  tiot^  howerer^  to  say,  that  this  pas» 
sion  should  be  rejected  in  tragedy,  or  that  the  zn* 
dents  did  right  always  to  reject  it  When  it  it 
the  origin  of  very  deep  distress,  and  is  the  pruKd<^ 
pal  subject  of  the  piece,  then  I  think  it  may  be 
admitted ;  and  accordingly  it  is  finely  managed  ki 
the  hands  of  Otway,  in  the  tragedy  at  present  uii« 
dar  review.  But  when  a  love  story  is  foisted  in 
by  way  of  an  under  plot,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 
or  in  Dryden  and  Lee's  CEdipus,  and  in  Ccmieme'4 
CEdipus,  and  in  many  other  modem  pieces,  I  think 
it  is  by  no  means  proper,  and  indeed  it  is  seldom 
found  to  be  attended  with  success;  for,  unlets 
this  passion  have  some  de^  distress  attending  it, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  pathetic  for  the  tragic  scene^ 
Love,' however,  reigns  paramount  in  the  Orphan, 
and  brings  along  with  it  such  accumulated  misery. 
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is  has  enabled  the  author  to  open  all  the  sluices 
of  pity^  and  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  torrent  of 

After  Polydore  has  avowed  his  base  designs 
against  Monimia,  and  Castalio  has  pretended  the 
san^e  designs,  they  quit  the  stage,  having  promis- 
ed to  maintain  Uieir  mutual  friendship  inviolable, 
whatevOT  may  be  the  fate  of  their  passion.  This 
deceit,  on  the  part  of  Castalio,  is  attended  with 
nmch  distress,  and  conveys  a  fine  moral  instruc- 
tion along  with  it, — that  when  one  departs  from 
the  path  of  truth  and  sincerity,  it  is  odds  that  he 
does  not  plunge  himself  intio  an  inextricable  scene 
ci  distress.  Monimia  enters  tp  the  page,  who  re- 
mains behind  his  master.  She  begins  a  conversa* 
tion  with  him,  in  which  he  informs  her,  rather 
however  in  too  slight  and  trifling  a  nianner,  of  what 
had  passed  betwixt  the  brothers  in  the  preceding 
scene.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  page  is  hard- 
ly suitable  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Otway  had  contrived  some 
other  manner  of  conveying  what  he  has  thrown 
into  the  part  of  the  page,  as  several  of  his  speedies 
excite  laughter  and  pleasantry,  which  are  unsuit- 
able in  tragedy.  Monimia,  upon  her  first  appear- 
ance^ shews  a  msmifest  partiality  in  favour  of  Cas- 
talio ;  and  when  she  hears  that  Castalio  had  pro- 
mised to  Polydore  to  assist  him  in  ^ving  him  a 
private  meeting  with  her,  she  is  irritated  and 
alarmed,  and    taxes  Castalio  with    unkindness. 
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The  two  hrotStiert  now  appear.  Castalio  pretends 
business,  and  leaves  Fotydore  isilone  with  ModI* 
mia,  at  which  she  Itppears  confused  and  mortified.' 
TcikjiKJ^  6xpre»efl|  the  ardoiw'  of  his  passjiob  for 
her,  but  she  gives  him  no  sort  of  eDoouragement  y 
she  protests,  in  the  strongest  and  most  vehement 
manner,  against  listening  to  his  passion,  i^id  then 
leaves  him ;  upon  which  he  concludes  the  fict  with 
a  brutal  and  licentious  speech,  strongly  denoting 
his  character,  which  is  so  gross  and  licentious  as  ta 
expose  Otway  to  the  censure  of  every  person  who 
has  the  smallest  sense  of  delicacy* 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  entary  of.  old 
Acasto,  attended  by  his  two  sons.  He  had  Jfike- 
wise  been  at  the  chase,  and  describes  his  feats  of 
prowess  performed  there.  He  then  is  satirical  a- 
gainst  courts,  and  gives  his  sons  some  account  of 
the  ways  of  proceeding  there,  when  his  daughter 
Serina,  and  the  orphsui  Monimia,  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Serina  brings  news  of  the  arrival  pf 
Monimia's  brother,  the  young  Chamont,  who  is 
immediately  introduced.  The  character  of  Cha- 
mont is  always  a  favourite  with  the  audience ;  he 
is  a  young,  brave,  generous,  opai^^hearted  Siddier, 
most  affectionately  fond  of  Bis  sister,  and  ^eady  tQ 
▼iqdicate  her  honoui*  at  the  expense  of  his;  life« 
A  servant  having  entered  to  call  the  compatiy  Uk 
an  entertainment,  Chamont  detaibs  Acasto  and 
Monimia,  and  expres^ses  his  fears  for  the  safe^ 
of  Monimia's  honour,   in    consequence  of  soni0 
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stray  he  had  hc^/  wfaidi  be:  just  fmnbiMitea  to 
AcRsto,  after  having  iotrodueed  the 'subject  with 
the  fcdlowing  bMutiful  end  .  tender  speech^  in 
whi^ OtfT^jr has  imitated  at; speech  of  Teeence, 
vhiob  I  formerly  quoted. 

.<■','.       .         '     '    ' 

''  Cham.  When  our  dear  parents  died^  the;^  died  tog^er. 
One  &te  surprise  them^  and  one  grave  received  them. 
My  father,  widi  his  dying  breatih^  bequeath'd 
*   Hw*  to  my  lov0 :.  My  mother,  n&  $he  lay 
Languishing  by  him,  call'd  m«  to  her  side. 
Took  me  in  her  faii^ting  arms,  wept,  and  embrac'd  me. 
Then  press'd  me  dose,  and,  as  she  observ'd  my  tears, 
Kiss'd  them  away ;  said  she,  Chamont,  my  son. 
By  this,  and  idl  the  love  I  erer  ahew'd  thee. 
Be  caseiftil  of  Monimia,  watch  her  youth, 
%Qt  wther  "^iffsokfi  betray  her  to'di^nour ; 
Perhaps  Wnd  heaven  may  raise  some  firiend.    Then  sigfa'd^ 
Kiss'd  me  again  |  so  bless'd  us^  and  expir'd* 
PiffdjOn  my  grie£-r- 

'    'Accis.  It  speaks  an  honest  nature; 
'  CAflm.  The  friend  heaven  rais'd  was  you,*— you  took  her  up 
Aninfiml,  to  tha  desert  woi4d  expos'd, 
.  And prov'dwpiber parent."^*-^  [ 

Aoasto  declares  bis  firm  purpose  to  protect  her» 
and  leaves  Chamont  alone  with  her»  that  he  may 
first  tax  her  with  any  thing  he  has  heard,  and  if 
any  danger  is  found  to  hang  ov»  Monimia,  hte 
promises  to  do  her  ample  j  nstice.  Chamont,  when 
io  private  with  JVlonimia,  throws  out  sorhe  darl^ 
hints,  as  if  her  virtue  were  in  danger,  and  frights 
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her  by  Insftnmtkteitlvith  if^iiud  tothe  tiiro  brothers. 
Says  Mdttiinia, 

''  *' I  diallim^  envy j 

Malice^  and  all  the  practices  of  hell^ 
To  censure  all  the  actions  of  my  past 
Unhappy  lift^  and  taint  me  if  they  can ! 
Cham.  Ill  tell  thee  then  ;  three  nights  ago,  as  I 
Lay  musing  in  my  bed^  all  darkness  round  me^ 
A  sudden  damp  struck  to  my  heart,  cold  sweat 
Dew'd  all  my  face^  and  trembling  seiz'd  my  limbs : 
My  bed  shook  under  me,  the  curtains  started^ 
And  to  my  tortur'd  fancy  there  appear'd 
The  form  of  thee^  thus  beauteous  as  thou  art^ 
Illy  garments  flowing  loose^  wad  in  each  hand 
A  wanton  lover,  who  1^  turns  caress'd  thee 
With  all  the  fireedom  of  unbounded  pleasure : 
I  snatch'd  my  8Word>  and  in  the  very  moment 
Darted  it  at  the  phantom ;  straight  it  lefl  me ; 
Then  rose  and  call'd  for  lightSj^  when,  O  dire  omen ! 
I  found  my  weapon  had  the  arras  pierc'd. 
Just  where  that  ftmous  tale  was  interwoven,  « 

How  the  unhappy  Tfaeban  slew  his  father* 
JfpA.  Andfor  tbi&  causemyTirtueis  suq)Qctedl  ^ 

Because  in  dreama  your  fancy  has  been  ridden, 
I  must  be  tortured  waking  I 

Cham.*  Hare  A  care; 
Labour  not  to  be  justified  too  fkst : 
Hear  all,  and  then  let  justice  hold  the  seale. 
What  followed  was  the  riddle  that  confoimds  me  ^ 
Through  a  ^ose  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  JQurn^, 
And  meditated  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spy'd  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red ; 
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Odd  iPaVy  di<>ok  her  head,  her  hnds  Mi^^ 

And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wi^qpp'd 

The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  strip'd  hangings 

Which  served  to  keep  her  oproass  from  the  cold  j 

So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  abc^t  her ;. 

Her  lower  weeds  wer#  all  o'er  coarsely  p^t^b'd 

With  different  colour'd  rag8>  Uack^  red,  white,  jellow. 

And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness ; , 

I  ask'd  her  of  my  way,  which  she  inform'd  me  ; 

Then  crav'd  my  charity,  and  hade  me  hasten 

To  save  a  sister :  At  that  word  I  started. 

Upon  pressing  Monimia  hard,  she  owns  that  she 
had  listened  to  Castalio^s  love  in  an  honourable 
manner;  but  protests  she  had  been  guilty  <^  no- 
thing base  with  either  one  brother  or  the  other. 
This  afibrds  some  relief  to  Chamont,  but  he  cau-* 
ticms  her  to  listen  no  more  to  Castalio's  fondness^ 
and  then  leaves  her.  Castalio  enters  to  her,  and, 
after  a  tender  scene  betwixt  them,  in  which  she 
•upbraids  him  for  having  left  her  alone  formerly 
with  Folydore,  they  are  perfectly  reconciled.  Mo- 
nimia forgets  the  caution  of  her  brother,  and  in- 
dulges a  fondness  for  Castalio ;  and  they  part  in 
the  highest  transports  with  each  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  Folydore's 
page  rehearses  to  him  the  substance  (^  the  pre- 
ceding conversation,  which  he  had  overheard; 
and  then  word  is  brought  that  Acasto  is  seized 
with  a  fit  of  sickness.  He  appears,  supported  by 
two  servants,  and  soon  recovers  ;  but  this  incident 
had  brought  all  the  family  together,  and  among 
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the  rest  Acasfb's  ehai^hi;  On  this  ecH^on  Cha- 
mont  makes  love  to  Sarina,  and  obtains  permisskn 
of  Acasto  to  oontinue  his  address^.  When  they 
are  going  off  th^  ^itag^  Chamont  detams  the  chap* 
hnn,  in  order  to  try  if  he  can  learn  f^m  him  any 
secrets  oohcerning  Castalio's  passion  for  his  sii^r 
Mommia.  The  chaplain  at  first  declines  to  dis-» 
cover  any  thing,  but,  after :  many  intreaties^  aild 
an  assurance  of  Chamont's  secrecy,  he  tells  bitn 
that  he  had  married  Castalio  to  Monimia  that 
v«y  day,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  company  were  en- 
^i^d  in  the  entertdnment,  and  unheedful  of 
what  was  passing.  Then  Chamont  finds  himself 
more  at  ease,  having  suspected  that  Castalio  bad 
dishonoumble  intentions  upon  his  sister*,  t  *can- 
nkrt,  however,  pass  over  this  scene  betwixt  Cha^ 
mont  and  the  chaplain  without  remarking,  that 
Otway  hai  discovered  a  little  of  his  own  temper 
in  it,  by  making  Chamont  treat  the  clerical  6ha- 
ractm*  with  too  much  contempt.  And^  in  ge^ 
neral,  this  failing  may  be  observed  in  several  of 
tins  poet's  works.  He  hated  the  court,  and  there- 
fore throws  a  great  many  sarcastic  observations 
upon  it  into  the  part  of  Acasto.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  may  be  observed  in  the  character 
of  .Pierre  in  Venice  Preserved.  Chatnont  anii 
the  chaplain  having  left  the  stage,  Castalio  and 
Monimia  enter;  and  having. now  been  privately 
joined  by  the  bands  of  Wedlock,  they  devise  a 
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sdkKie  for  Ctrtalicra  covtA^  to  the  bedUoham* 
hf»  of  MomaBM  by  night,  when  aU  is  quiet  ffiie 
4k«fta  Cartalio  to  come  at  a  oettain  hoiur,  and  to 
gpYettu^edightttiokcaonthediiimh^p-^oo^  Um^ 
hnkify^  hoi^ewr,  Pcdydore^  during  thb  aasignar 
tig»»  U  Ustenii^  an4  heart  M<n»niia  giTo  ti»  ^ 
seetioai  fer  the  signal  to  Castalio;  and  hoMffmmg 
Ihit  Ca$talio  baa  tiiumphe^  ove^  Monimia'^t  vir« 
tttcw  and  not  in  the  least  su)Efiecting  that  th^  woe 
iMiried,  he  thinks  that  he  had  as  good  a  eight  to 
sueh  a  fei^our  from  the  lady  as  his  hrother ;  aad 
tbesffture  it  strikes  him»  that  thete  nnght  he  a  poa-» 
ttbiUtj^  of  being  admitted  to  her  bed^dian^iei^ 
npon  bis  coming  a  Uttle  before  the  hptur^  aad  grer 
ietg  the  sm»  signal  tbot;  he  had  beand  h&t  diimst 
Castahi^)  to  give,  Havkig^  therefore,  directed  his 
fggs  tO)  go  to  Castalio  about  the  time  that  he  was 
to  go  to  Mwimlaf^  ^kamber^  be  orders  him  to  de^ 
tem  bk  lH»tIi^r>  by  hm  conyeisatkin,  as  feng  as 
poisstl^e,  The  neait  scene  presents  Polydore  bet 
f^r^^  the  chamber-dooi!  of  Mwimia  After  m  sot 
UJoquy  snitM  ta  bis  characters  he  gi^  the  signal, 
w4  k  ndA^tt^d  in  the^  dai^  by  Monm^sTa  m^d, 
on  the  supposition:  ol  hie  being  Castolio.  After 
wM^  Caft(«lio  makes^  his.  af^pearaoce  w^  the 
p^gCi,  by  whom  beis^det^edi»  conversatiot,  hi 
«wweqtt^iC6  oC  tb^  directwns  foraieriy  given  by 
jPblyd^^.  The  |^e  at  lest  is  cHsa^^edii  Casr 
^alfip  gives  the  signal,  but  is  sui|>rised  to  find  adr 
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nsktance  d^ied  faim  t:^  the  maid/ 1;^(^'  imaghi- 
ing  him  to  be  Pofydore,  ttpbraid^  him  fiir  attempt- 
ing to  affi'oht  her  lady,  retires  from  the  ^fndow, 
and  leaves  the  disconjsolate  Castalio.  And  the 
third  act  ccmdudes  with  a  violeat  speech  of  Casta- 
lio against  the  whole  female  sex.  Here  is  a  foun- 
dation laid  for  distress  and  misery  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite sort,  and  fbr  the  issue  of  whidi'the  au- 
dience are  in  the  most  dreadful  apprehensi6ns. 

The  fourth  act  opens  on  the  morning  of  tlie  en- 
suing day.  Polydore  had  taken  early  leave  of 
Mon&mia,  wIk>  had  mistaken  hkn  afl  the  while  foe 
Castal)o.  And  after  she  is  dressed,  and  happens 
in  reality  to  meet  with  Castalio,  she  is  astonished 
at  the  cold  and  distant  reception  she  meets  with  from 
him*  A  dialogue  ensues,  full  of  distress, — while 
Monimia  imagines  that  she  is  h^ed  by  Cartalio, 
— and  h^  thkika  he  baa  been  highly  ilL-used  by 
Monimia  iu  having  been  revised  admittan^e,-^ 
and  at  last  he  bursts  away  from  her  without  com- 
ing to  any  explanation.  Chamont  enters  to  her, 
and  finding  her  in  tears,  examines  into  the  reason 
of  her  disordi^«  She,  with  much  reluctance,  com- 
plains of  the  unkifidnesa  of  Castalio,  wbidi  highly 
enrages  Chamont,  and  prompts  him  to  mieditate 
vengeance  in  his  sister's  cause.  This  fhie  poet 
has,  in  the  part  of  Monimia^  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  exciting  the  passion  of  pity.  The  close 
of  this  scene  betwixt  Moninua  and  Chamont  af- 
fords an  instance :— • 

M  2 
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''  CkB.  Why  wih  thou  Jack 

My  soul  30  long,  Monimia?    Eaae  me  quickly^ 
Or  thou  wilt  run  me  into  madness  first. 
Moru  Could  you  he  secret  ? 

Cka.  Secret  as  the  grave. 
Man.  But  when  I've  told  you,  will  you  keep  your  fury 
Within  its  hounds  ?    Will  you  not  do  some  rash 
And  horrid  mischief?  for  indeed,  Chamont;,, 
You  would  not  think  how  hardly  I've  heen  us'd 
From  a  near  friend;  from  one  that  has  my  soul 
A  slave,  and  therefore  treats  it  like  a  tyranL 
Cha.  1  will  he  calm  ;  hut  has  Castalio  wrong'd  thee  ^ 
Has  he  already  wasted  all  his  love? 
What  has  he  done?  quickly;  for  I'm  all  tremUing 
With  expectation  of  a  horrid  tale* 
itfon.  Oh  i  could  you  think  it  I 

CAa.  What? 
Mm.  I  fear  hell  kill  me. 

Cha.  Hah! 
Man.  Indeed  I  do  ;  he's  strangely  cruel  to  me, 

Whidi,  if  it  lasts,  I'm  sure  must  l»reak  my  heart* 
Cha.  what  has  he  done?   . 

3fofi.  Most  harharously  us'd  me : 
Nothing  so  kind  as  he,  wh^  in  my  arms;  ' 

In  thousand  kisses,  tender  sighs  and  joys. 
Not  to  he  thought  again,  the  night  was  wasted ; 
At  dawn  of  day  he  rose,  and  l^ft  his>  c<mquest. 
But  when  we  met,  and  I  with  open  arms 
Ran  to  embrace  the  lord  of  all  my  wishes. 
Oh  then! 

Cha.  Go  on ! 

Mon.  He  threw  me  from  his  breast. 
Like  a  detested  sin. 

Cha.  How? 

Mon,  As  L  hung  too 
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Upon  his  knees,  and  heg^A  to  ka&w  the  cause,'' 
He  Aragg^d  me  like  a  shnre  upon  the  cartli. 
And  had  no  pity  on  my  cries. 

CAo.  How!didhe 
'  Dash  Aee  disdainfbUy  away  wkh  scorn ! 

Mon.  He  did ;  and  more  I  fear,  will  ne'er  be  friends. 
Though  I  still  love  him  with  unbated  paastbn* 

Cha.  Wlmt,  throw  thee  from  him ! 

JB^^n*  Yes,  indeed  li6  did. 

Cha.  So  may  this  arm 
Throw  him  to  th*  earth,  like  a  dead  dog  deqpis'-d^ 
Lameness  and  leprosy,  blindness  and  lunacy. 
Poverty,  shame,  pride,  and  the  name  of  villain. 
Light  on  me,  if,  Castalio,  I  forgive  thee. 

Mon.  Nay,  now,  Chamont,  art  diou  unkind  as  ie  is : 
Didst  Aqu  not  promise  me  thou  would'st  be  calm  ? 
Keepmy disgrace  conceal'd.^  why  shouM'st  thou  kill  him ? 
By  all  my  love,  this  arm  should  do  liim  vengeance. 
Alas,  I  love  him  still,  and  though  I  ne'er 
Clasp  him  again  within  these  longing  arms,    * 
Yet  bless  him,  bless  him  (gods)  where'er  he  goes." 

This  storming  of  Chamont  is  heard  in  the 
house,  and  alarms  old  Acasto,  who  appears  in 
presence  of  Chamont,  who  continues  to  complain 
loudly  c^  Castalia  Having  railed  with  too  great 
impetuosity  at  Acasto,  he  calms,  and  owns  him- 
sejf  in  the  wrong,  and  speaks  more  deliberately. 
He  takes  his  sister  l^y  the  hand,  and  addresses  A- 
casto  in  th^  following  beautiful  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, part  of  which  I  quoted  on  another  occa- 
sion:— 
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/Yon  took  herifp  It  Uttle  letider  flow*^ 
Just  (q^noutBd  m  a  bank,  wbidl  the  next  fi»it 
Had  nipt;  and  with  a  carefiil  kmng  fatuid, 
Tra9iq)I«Med  her  iotd  your  own  £sdr  garden^ 
Where[dM«iin  always  diinet:  Tfaert  long  slie  flourish'd. 
Grew  «w6et  to  lenae^  atid  lorely  to  the^yte; 
'Till  aft  the  last  a  cnsd  spoiler  ciune^ 
Cropt  this  fair  roae^  and  tifled  aU  itA  sii^eettteat^ 
ThtA  eatt  it>  like  a  loathsome  weed,  away/' 


What  Mows  is  highly  anitnated  and  spirited: — 

''  Aca*  You  talk  to  me  in  parables ;  Chamont, 

You  may  have  known  that  I'm  no'  wordj^^man ; 
.    Fine  qpeechea  are  the  inatrummits  of  knaves 

Or  Ibpls^  tiiat  use  'eni;^  when  they  want  good  sense; 
Buthones^. 

Needs, no  disguise  nor  <ffnament«    Be  plain. 
Cka*  Your  son 

Aca.  I've  two,  and  both^  I  hope,  have  honour. 
Cha.  I  hope  so  too.       but 

Aau  Speak. 

Cha.  I  must  inform  you. 
Once  more,  Ca$talio~— 

Actt.  SUll,  CastaUor 

C*a.  Yes. 
Yom?  80^  Castaliq  has  wfrong'd  Monimia* 
^a.  Hah!  wrong'dher?  ; 

,   ^'        Cha.  Manyjiher.' 

'  .  Aca*  f'm  sorry  for't 

Cha.  Why  sorry?  , 

By  y<m  l^est  heaven  tiiere's  tiot  ft  ford 
But  might  be  proud  to  take  her  to  his  heart 
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C%<fe  Y<m  da»e  n^  1(7  thb  |;od% 
You  dare  noki  ail  your  family  combin'd 
In  one  damn'd  falsehood  to  out-do  CastaUo, 
Dare  not  ddhy  t 

Aca.  Hbl!(  bas  Castaliid  wh)ng^d  herf 
C%fi  A^  that  of  hhiit  i  stty/  toj  sbter^a  wioiag'dt 
Mommia,  my  aiater^  horn  as  high 
And  noble  as  Castalio      '  ■    Do  har  justice. 
Or  by  the  ^ods,  I'll  lay  a  scene  of  bloody 
Shall  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  nature. 
i!^ll  dbt ;  hark  y ou^  my  l6r(^  your  son  Castalio, 
T^e  hikn  to  j^our  closet^  and  there  teaidik  him  rioatmel:^ 
jioti.  Ydliiriiall  have  justice. 

Cha.  Nuy  ■»    I  will  have  justM* 
Who'll  sleq>  in  safety  that  has  done  me  wrong? 
My  lord.  Til  not  disturb  you  to  repeat 
^he  cause  of  this ;  t  be^  you  (to  preserve 
Vout  house's  lH>iioul*)  ask  it  t)f  C^t^d. 
Ada,  I  will. 

ChM.  'TiU  then,  ftrewdl^*^-^ 

Acm.  Fftretthell,  pjwid  bo^f^" 

*. 

Monimia  tfato  is  left  altoe,  md  Folydoni  entert 
te  ben  Daring  their  convenBation^  tile  flreddfiil 
disoovery  is  made  to  Monimk^  thaC  Polyctet^  itr- 
stead  of  Castalio,  had  spent  the  night  with  her. 
Dreadful)  indMd»  is  now  her  situatioti  \  aoc^ilig- 
ly,  it  oVert>oWdr$  h^r  t^ti^^  dtid  sh6  taiXiti  away. 
And  whM,  ott  t-ecovering,  she  inifbrms  J?6lydore 
that  she  is  Castalio's  wife,  this  renders  them  both 
completely  miserable.    They  patheticfdly  describe 
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the  horrors  of  their  situation,  i^  thai  &ct  doses 
with  an  awful  speech  of  Polydore; 

The  fifth  act  preset) ts  Castalio  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  bewailing  his  hard  fate, — half  of  which, 
however,  he  does  not  yet  know.  His  father  en- 
ters, and  tells  him  that  Chamont  charges  him  with 
having  wronged  his  sister  Monimia.  He  denies 
the  charge,  and  lays  the  blame  on  Monimia  her- 
self  Chamont  enters,  and  accosts  Castalio  in  out- 
rageous terms.  Their  swords  are  drawn^  but  Acas- 
to  interposes ;  and  then  Serina,  who  is  belqved  by 
Chamont,  appears,  and  puts  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  quarrel  at  present ;  but  the  combatants  pro- 
pose to  resume  it  in  some  more  convenient  place. 
Chamont  and  Serina  go  out,  and  leave  Castalio 
with  his  &ther,  railing  against  Monimia.  His  fa- 
ther endeavours  to  reconcile  him  to  her;.and  soon 
after,  there  is  an  interview  betwixt  Castalio  and 
Monimia.  Castalio  relents,  and  relapses  into  all 
his  former  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  her.  She 
talks  to  him  in  a  dark  and  mysterious  manner, 
without  plainly  revealing  to  him  the  horror  of  her 
situation.    At  last  she  says, — 

^*  Mtm.  Time  will  clear  all^  but  now  let  this  cojitent  you : 
,  Heav'n  has  decreed^  and  therefore  I've  resolv'd^ 
(With  torment  I  must  tell  it  thee^  Castalio)^ 
Ever  to  be  a  stranger  to  thy  love ; 
In  some  far  distant  country  waste  my  life. 
And  from,  this  day  to  see  thy  face  no  more. 
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Cftik  Wlwreaml?  wge  I  "frmcbr  ^midst  finfhiitVttntii^'  ' 
And  never  more  shall  find  th^  way  to  rest 
But^  oh  Monimia !  art  thou  indeed  resolv'd  i 
To  punish  me  with  everlasting  absence? 
Why  tum'st  thou  from  m^  ?    I'm  alone  already; 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  nak^  beach^ 
Sighing  to  winds^  kndito  the  seas  complaining 
Wbil9t  9&X  off  the  vessd  sails  away>  < 

Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  soul's  embark'd: 
Wilt  thou  not  turn  ? — Oh  could  those  eyes  but  speak 
I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  'em ; 
They  swells  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still : 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  ?  if  we  must  part  tor  erer^ 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon^ 
And  plelise  myself  withal  whilst  my  heart's  breaking. 

Mon.  Ah,  poor  Castalio !" 

And  leaves  him  in  this  dreadful  condition. 

The  last  quoted  simple  expression  of  Monimia 
is  irresistiUy  tender,  and  finely  significant  of  that 
sad  pitch  of  woe  to  which  this  unfortunate  pair 
were  reduced. 

Folydore  now  enters  <o  Castalio,  and  on  pur- 
pose, by  the  most  severe  expressions,  provokes  bis 
brother,  though  extremely  reluctant,  to  draw  his 
sword  against  him.  When  be  has  at  last  worked 
upon  Castalio  to  draw,  he  drops  his  own  sword, 
iind  runs  against  that  of  Castalio,  thus  affording  his 
brother  an  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  for  the 
injury  he  had  done  him.  Polydore,  in  his  dying 
moments,  informs  Castalio  of  the  true  situation  of 


y 
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hkMelf  Bttd  af  BImimfe)  «nd  ibm  mttipleteb  the 
very  deep  wde  whith  fe  Ihfe  Subject  (rf*  thiis  &ie  tra- 
gedy. Then  Chamont  appears  still  railiilg  against 
Castalio,  but  is  soon  calmed  by  the  dyu^  words 
of  Polydore,  who  tells  him  that  Castalio  and  Mo- 
nimia  ar^  u^noc^xt^  atid  that  only  he  is  to  Uame, 
'  and  that  a  distinct  ftccouht  of  their  woes  was  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  left  in  his  closet  Monitnia  havii^ 
died  in  consequence  of  drinking  poison,  Castalio 
stabs  himself  after  bequeathing  his  birth-right  to 
Chamont  Acasto  faints  away  into  tha  arms  of  a 
servant 

And  thus  h^Ve  I  giv6A  you  ft  llketch  of  the 
subject  of  this  fine  tragedy.  With  Respect  to  its 
regularity,  the  unity  of  action  is  very  properly 
preserved,  viz.  the  marriage  of  Monimia,  and  its 
ffatal  consequ^ce«  The  authot",  indeed,  entitles 
the  i^ece,  the  Orphan,  at  the  Unhappy  Marriage^ 
the  unity  of  hi^  actidh  being  the  unhappy  marrii^ 
of  the  orphan  Monimia,  attended  with  iuoh  cir- 
cumstances as  were  dosely  connected  with  tt  The 
character  of  Chamont  is  introduced  with  great  proi- 
priety^  and  what  he  does  is  very  properly  contieet^ 
ed  with  the  rest  of  the  subject  The  unity  of  plam 
is  also  sufficiently  preserved^  the  scene  being  laid 
in  a  hall^  With  a  view  of  the  door  of  Moninlia's 
apartment  and  continuing  so  throughout  the 
piece.  The  unity  of  time,  however,  is  tiot  so  well 
preserved.    The  fikist  scene  begins  when  the  day 
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is  pretty  far  advanced,  that  is,  after  Acastoy  atid 
Castalio,  and  Polydore,  are  returned  from  the  chase., 
Caitalio  and  Monirnia  are  married  that  very  evea- 
ing^  privately,  by  the  chaplain  ;  and  in  order  that 
the  distress  may  be  brought  properly  about,  Jt 
is  nfecessary  that  a  night  Should  be  supposed  to  pass! 
during  the  representation-  Yet,  even  in  this  case, 
Otway  has  not  transgressed  the  rtih  of  Aristotle, 
who  allows  the  tragic  poet,  if  there  be  necessity 
Iot  it,  to  extend  the  action  to  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  the  whole  action  of  the  Orphan  does  not  ex* 
ceed  that  period;  the  piece  having  begun  in  the 
ev«iing  of  one  day,  and  ending  oh  the  morning  of 
the  next  There  are,  however,  some  objections  to 
the  conduct  of  this  celebrated  tragedy.  It  had 
been  said^  that  there  is  something  improbable  and 
bungling  in  the  incident  on  which  all  the  distress 
is  founded,  viz.  the  admitting  of  Polydore  into 
JMLonimia's  apartment,  instead  of  Castalio;  as  the 
maid  should  have  been  easily  able  to  distinguish 
him  fl-om  his  brotl^r,  by  the  light  in  the  apart*^ 
ment,  and  Mdnimia  might  also  have  known  that 
it  was  Pdydore  by  the  di£ference  of  his  voioe« 
But  as  we  can  suppose  all  this  really  to  have  hap* 
pened,  the  objection  has  not  much  force.  There 
y  a  greater  fault  to  the  piece  than  this,  which  is, 
t^at  the  poet  has  thrown  too  much  libertinism  into 
the  part  of  Polydore,  when  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it ;  but  he  was  betrayed  into  this  by  the  licen* 
tiotj^  taste  of  the  times  in  whicli  he  lived. 

VOL.  II. 
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The  first  striking  difference  between  the  CE- 
dipus  and  the  Orphan  is»  that  the  former  is  a 
much  more  magnificent  drama  than  the  lat- 
ter; the  principal  characters  in  the  one  being 
those  who  occupy  the  first  station  in  life,  that  of 
kings  and  princes ;  and  the  persons  of  the  other, 
consisting  of  a  private  nobleman  and  his  family  in 
the  country.  The  circumstance  of  the  pestilence, 
and  of  the  sacrificing  by  the  priests  and  others, 
in  the  CEdipus,  greatly  adds  to  Uie  gloomy  horror 
which  prevails  in  ^hat  piece.  The  songs,  too,  of  the 
chorus,  being  in  a  high  poetical  strain,  all  tend  to 
give  such  a  dignity  and  elevation  to  the  tragedy  of 
(Edipus,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  in  the 
Orphan.  But  then  the  deep  distress  of  the  Or- 
phan  has  in  it  so  much  simplicity  and  melancholy 
soilness,  that  it  melts  the  soul,  and  needs  no  mag- 
nificence to  set  it  off,  but  has  its  full  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  audience,  without  the  help  of  any 
extraneous  circumstances;  and  though  I  am  in- 
dined  to  applaud  the  use  of  the  chorus  in  the  an- 
cient tragedy,  yet  the  subject  of  the  Orphan,  which 
in  many  parts  of  it  requires  to  be  conducted  private- 
ly, seems  not  properly  calculated  for  admitting  the 
chorus.  In  short,  the  CEdipus  seems  better  suit- 
ed for  the  spacious  and  magnificent  theatre  of  A- 
thens,  and  the  Orphan  for  the  smaller  theatre  of 
the  modems.  The  CEdipus,  viewed  at  a  distance, 
affects  the  mind  with  a  sublime  and  awful  sort 
of  sentiment ;  the  Orphan  requires  to  be  seen  near. 
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and  excites  an  acute  and  strcmg  sense  of  exquisite 
domestic  distress.  Both  of  them  have  superlative 
merit,  though  of  a  vary  difierent  kind,  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  two  passions  that  ought  to  be 
diiefly  excited  by  tragedy,  are  pity  and  taror.  The 
CEdipus  is  attended  with  terror  in  the  representa* 
tion^  and  the  Orphan  with  pity.  And  by  such  as 
love  to  be  affected  in  a  sublime  and  awful  manner, 
the  (Edipus  will  be  preferred,  while  those  who  have 
scrft  and  gentle  dispositions,  and  whose  souls  are 
most  susceptible  of  pity,  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  the 
superior  merit  to  the  Orphan.  There  is,  however, 
one  circumstance  in  which  Sophocles  surpasses  the 
modem  poet,  and  that  is,  the  decency  and  pro- 
priety of  his  morality ;  for  Otway  is  too  licen- 
tious to  be  entitled  in  eveiy  part  to  our  hearty  ap* 
probation.  Strange  this!  that  the  ancient  hea- 
thens, in  such  performances,  should  carry  aw^y 
the  palm  of  morality  from  the  modem  Christians. 
With  respect  also  to  the  regularity  of  the  com- 
positicm,  the  work  of  Sophocles  must  be  allowed 
the  preference.  For,  besides  that  the  unity  of 
time  is  not  so  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  Orphan, 
the  liaison  des  scenes  is  not  attended  to  so  exactly 
as  by  the  Greek  poet.  Some  perhaps  may  ob- 
ject to  the  subject  of  the  CEdipus,  that  it  depends 
too  much  on  the  responses  of  orades,  and  that  the 
Sphinx  and  her  riddles  are  full  of  absurdity  and 
improbability.  I  own  that,  in  modem  times,  when 
every  belief  of  this  kind  is  gaierally  exploded. 
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tJies^  «fe  c^^todUy  auiteml  ol^fctifOM  to  tibe  stwjp 
of  OSdipui^,  md  Mndev  it  coitsidenbly  from  iaJUh 
restiogm;  bvit then tbey  wa« iio ol^ectioiis m tiie 
ttme  of  Scf^odles,  beosiuse  they  were  credited. 
It  fe  peri¥^a  coa  thk  wcouDt  that  no  trag^y  wrifc 
t^  CHI  tbe  sul^oet  of  (£(Ji{Hi6  i$  considered  w  m 
ordinary  acting  play  now-arday^  though  ComeUte 
and  VoAtaiife  have  both  exereaaed  their  talents  iqpQn 
it  m  Freneb,  mii  J>yden  and  Lee  in  EngKsh. 

With  respeet  to  the  characters^  they  are  suffit 
ciently  preserved  by  both,  poets^  as  the  exaet  dia* 
oriQQwation  of  eh^racters  i$.  the  province  of  eom^ 
dy  rather  than  of  tragedy,  the  pathetic  being  the 
chief  cbaractim&tic  dT  the  latter.  As  the  sul:9eck 
o£  tJbe  GEdipus^  U  more  exalted  than  that  of  the 
Orphf^  $a  the  diction  likewise  is  in  some  peaces 
moxe  elevated.  Bu*  in  this  respect  we  do  not 
propose  to  fi«bd  fimlt  with  Otway,  for,  if  any  voo* 
def n.  tragic  poet  has  Iruly  bit  upon  the  gjemikie 
laeiguage  of  pardon,  it  is  Otway.  He  indeed  in- 
troduces toQ  long  sinnies^  which,  I  formerly 
shewed,  do  not  so  properly  belong  to  tragedy. 
In  general,^  his  language  is  so  simple,  and  beauti-' 
ful,  and  perspiaAous,  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a 
perfect  jmodel  for  the  diction  of  tragedy.  I  wiA 
our  biter  Ei^lish  tragic  poets  had  taken  Otwj^  for 
their  master  in  this  respect,  who  has  nothing  of 
the  tuirgid  and  bombast  in  his  styl^  ( which  is  the 
gew^  fault  of  ouf  late  tragedies),  but  is  every 
where  simple  andr  perspicuous;   for,   if  the  lan^ 
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guage  di  tragedy  fa^  too  muxk  dhwteS^  and  in- 
flated, and  inverted,  it  not  pnljr  beeomtes  unnatu- 
ral, considered  as  conversation,  but  it  becomes  ob- 
scure ;  and  as  thq  audience  have  not  leisure  to  con- 
nder  a  speecb  frooi  the  mo«ith  of  an  actor  in  the 
way  in  which  the^  om.  rwd  it  over  and  ovtr  again 
in  a  book,  obscurity,  of  all  tUngs,  ought  to  be  a- 
voided^  in  the  diction  of  the  drama.  Except  in 
the  odes  of  the  chorus,  which  re<]iuire  particular 
elevation,  aqd  partake  of  the  nature;  oC  lyric  poe- 
try, SophQel?&  is  9b«n4autly  simple  and  perspicu- 
ous, althougk  i  ^^siA  Oft  the  whole  ps^ey  Euripi- 
des in  these  pavtieulars.  The  }wgaag»  of  terror 
reigns  in  the  CEdipus,  that  of  pity  in  the  Orphan. 
Even  through  the  medium  of  FranckKn*^  transla- 
tion, which  is  not  so  faithful  £is  could,  be  wished, 
we  perceive  X\m  «*cdlence  of  SophpckSt  To  give 
a  few  instonc?^  from  botik  p(Qi»lsy?^fi>r>  in  every 
criticisia  of  this  sovt,  nothing,  I  apprehen/d,  is  so 
effectual,  in  the  way  of  instruction,  as  producing 
instances.  After  CEdipus  has  deprived  himself  of 
sight  in  the  fifth  %t,  the  dialogue  betwixt  him 
and  the  chcaru^  and  tbe^  \m  kuwinfa^tios,  are  aw- 
ful and  fuU  ofi  t^m»^ 

"  CBdL  WbAt  pleasure  bow  remmnB 
For  GScUpua^  he  cmnot  joy^  in  augbt 
To  sight  or  ear  detigbtfU).     Curse  on  him^ 
Whoe'er  he  was^  that  loesen'd  my  bound  f6et^ 
An4l  sav'd  mcy  ki  Cithanron'^  yak,  from  death  I 
I  owe  him  nottog :  had  1  peHshN)  then. 
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:Mueh)l«ppier  hadiit  been  fnr  ycm>  .nij  6^ 
.  And  fpc  myselfl 

Cko.  I  too  could  wish  thou  had'st. 

^£^1..  I. should  not  then  have  murdered  Laius ;  then 
T  had  not  ta'en  Jocasta  to  my  bed ; 
But  now  I  am  a  guilty  wretch,  the  scJn 
Of  a  polluted  moth^,  father  now 
To  my  awn  brothers,  all  that's  homUe 
To  nature  is  the  lot  of  CEdipus. 
'  Cho.  Yet  must  I  blame  this  cruel  act,  for  sure 
The  loss  of  sight  is  worse  than  death  itself. 

(Edi,  I  care  not  for  thy  counsel  nor  thy  praise ; 
For  with  what  eyes  could  I  have  e'er  beheld 
My  honour'd  fkther  in  the  Ihades  below^ 
Or  my  unhappy  mother,  both  destroyed 
By  me?  this  punishment  is  worse  than  death,    . 
And  so  it  should  be :  sweet  had  been  the  sight 
Of  my  dear  children,  them  I  could  have  wish'd 
To  gaze  upon ;  but  I  must  never  see 
Or  them,  or  this  fair  city,  or  the  palace 
Where  I  wag  bom ;  depriv'd  of  every  bliss 
By  my  own  lips^  which  dooiu'd  to  banishment 
The  murderer  of  Laius,  and  expell'd 
The  impious  wretch,  by  gods  and  men  accurs'd : 
Could  I  behold  them  after  this  ?  O  no ! 
Would  I  could  now  with  equal  ease  remove 
My  hearing  too,  be  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 
And  from  another  entrance  ^ut  out  woe  f 
To  want  our  senses,  in  the  hour  of  ill. 
Is  comfort  to  the  wretched.     O  Cithaeron  I 
Why  did'st  thou  e'er  receive  me,  or,  receiv'd. 
Why  not  destroy,  that  men  might  never  know 
Who  gave  me  birth  ?  O  Polybus  I  O  Corinth  ! 
And  thou,  long  time  bdiev'd,  my  father's  palace, 
O  what  a  foul  disgrace  to  human  nature 
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Didst  thou  receive  beneath  a  prince's  form ! 

Impious  myself^  and  from  an  impious  trace. 

Where  is  my  splendour  now  ?   O  Daulian  path^ 

The  shady  forest,  and  the  hailrow  pass 

Wh^e  three  ways  meet^  who  drank  a  father's  bloody 

Shed  by  these  hands ;  do  you  not  6till  remember 

The  horrid  deed,  and  wbat^  when  here  I  came, 

FoUow'd  more  dreadful  ?  fatal  liuptiak,:  you 

Produced  me,  you  retum'd  me  to  the  womb 

That  bare  me ;  thence  relations  horrible 

Of  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  came ;  of  wives. 

Sisters,*  and  mothers,  sad  alHance !  adl 

That  mac^  holds  impious  and  detestable. 

But  what  in  act  is  vile,  the  modest  tongue 

Should  never  name :  bury  me,  hide  me,  £riends. 

From  every  eye ;  destroy  me,  cast  me  forth 

To  the  wide  ocean,  let  me  perish  there ; 

Do  any  thing  to  shake  off  hated  life ; 

Seize  me,  ap{»roadi,  my  friends,  you  need  noC  fear. 

Polluted  though  I  am,  to  toudh  me  1  none 

Shall  suffer  for  my  crimes  but  I  alone. 

I  formerly  quoted  from  the  Orphan  several  pas- 
sages, shewing  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  exciting  the 
passion  of  pity.  To  these  I  may  add  the  follow- 
ing :  It  Js  the  scene  where  Monimia  first  meets 
with  Castalio  in  the  morning  after  she  thought  she 
had  spent  the  night  with  him* 

^  Mofu  I  come, 
I  fly  to  my  ador'd  Castalio's  arms. 
My  wbhes  lord.     May  every  mom  begin 
Like  this  ;  and  with  our  days  oui*  loves  renew. 
Now  I  may  hope  you  are  satisfied*--*^ 
VOL.  II.  N 
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Ciu,  I  am 

WeUMdsfy'd,  ^katthmtmn — r4itk 

jlfoi.  What?  speak: 
Art  thou  not  well,  Cattalio?  Come,  lean 
Upon  my  breast,  and  tell  me  whereas  th j  pain. 

Cm.  Tis  here  I  'tis  in  my  head ;  'tis  in  mj  heart ; 
Tis  erery  where  ;  it  ragea  like  a  nuuhiess ; 
And  I  most  wond«r  haw  my  reason  holds  ; 
Nay,  wonder  not,  Monimia;  the  slave 
You  thought  you  had  secor'd  within  my  breast. 
Is  grown  a  rebel,  and  has  broke  his  diain. 
And  now  he  walks  there  like  a  lord  at  large.    . 

Man.  Am  I  net  then  your  wife,  your  IcMr'd  Monimia  ? 
I  onoe  iras  so,  or  I've  most  strangdy  dream't. 
What  afls  my  love  f 

Cos.  Whatever  thy  dreams  have  been. 
Thy  waking  thoughts  n^er  meant  Castalio  wdl. 
No  more,  Monimia,  of  your  sex's  arts. 
They  are  ua^ess  all:  Fm  not  that  plia^  tociL, 
That  neoessary  utensil  you'd  make  me, 
I  know  my  diaiter  better-— I  fm  man. 
Obstinate  man ;  and  will  not  be  enslav'd. 

Mmtf  You  dhall  not  ftar't :  Indeed  my  natore^s  casy^ 
ru  eyer  Vye  ypuir  most  obedient  wife^ 
Nor  ever  any  privilege  pretend 
Beyond  your  will ;  for  that  shall  be  my  law  ; 
Indeed  I  wfll  not 

Cos,  Nay,  you  shall  not.  Madam ; 
By  yon  bright  heav'n,  you  t^iall  not :  afi  the  diiy 
I'll  play  the  t3rrant,  and  at  night  forsake  thee  ; 
'Till  by  afflictions  and  emitinued  cares, 
I've  worn  thee  to  a  homdiy  housdiold  drudge : 
Nay,  if  I've  any  too,  thou  dialt  be  made 
Subservittit  to  all  my  looser  pleasures. 
For  thou  hast  wrong'd  Castalio. 
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Mom.  Nonunret 
Oh  kill  me  here^  at  tell  me  my  offence^ 
I'll  never  quit  you  else ;  but  on  these  knees^ 
Thus  follow  .you  all  day,  'till  they're  worn  bare. 
And  hang  upon  you  like  a  drowning  creature. 
Ca8tali<^^--» 

Coi.  Away;  last  night,  last  night 
Mom.  It  was  our  wedding-night. 

Cos.  No  more,  forget  it 
Mim.  Why  ?  Do  you  then  repent  ? 

Cos.  Ida. 

Moth  OhheaVn! 
And  will  you  leave  me  thus  ?  help,  help,  Florella. 
Help  me  to  hxAd  this  yet  lov'd  cruel  man* 
Oh  my  heart  breaks— Fm  djring.  Ok— *«tand  off; 
I'll  not  indulge  this  woman's  weakness  ;  still 
Chaft,  and  fomented,  let  my  heart  swell  on. 
Till  with  its  injuries  ft  burst,  and  shake 
WVk  the  dire  bk>w  this  pnson  to  the  eaith.*' 

Upon  tlie  Tfiiole,  each  of  the  poets  is  of  tibe  first* 
Mte  sort,  iemd  must  be  relished  so  long  as  there  re. 
Boains  any  knowledge  of  the  knguages  m  yAatAi 
they  have  written.   ^ 
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Some  (wcount  of  jMschylus^  Sophocles,  arid  JEu^ 
ripides — Ancient  Theatres* 

JLn  perusing  the  works  of  emin^>t  authors,  our  cu- 
riosity is  excited  ta  kaow  something  of  the  faistcMj 
of  persons  from  whom  we  have  received  such  enter- 
tainment, or  of  whose  talents  we  have  a  high  admio 
ration.  Eminent  authors  have  another  title  to  our 
notice,  because  thdr  genius  not  only  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  but  throws  a  peculiiur  lustre  upon 
that  country  from  which  they  derive  their  origin. 
The  glory  of  a  nation  is  supported  no  less  by  emi- 
nent historians,  orators,  and  poets,  than  by  great 
princes,  patriots,  heroes,  or  warriors.  A  Henry 
y.  a  Black  Prince,  an  Elizabeth,  a  William,  a 
Marlborough,  a  Wolfe,  do  not  reflect  greater  lustre 
^on  the  English  nation,  than  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Milton,  an  Otway,  or  a  Kowe.  And  though 
these,  whilst  living,  did  not  make  such  a  splen- 
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did  figare,  yet  their  memory '  deserves  no  less 
to  be  perpetaated  and  admired  than  that  of  the 
ibnuer.  Nor  is  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  name 
less  indebted  to  a  Homer,  a  Herodotus,  an  .£s- 
ehylus,  a  Sophocles,  or  an  Euripides,  than  to  a 
Miltiades,  an  Aristides,  a  Leonidas,  or  an  £pa- 
minondas.  The  heroes  perform  noble  exploits, 
and  the  genius  of  the  historian  and  the  poet  trans- 
mits them  to  posterity. 

The  principal  Greek  tragic  poets  were,  -^schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  for  although  Thes- 
pts,  of  whom  we  formerly  spoke,  be  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  tragedy,  yet  his  performances,  as 
mi^t  wdl  be  expected,  were  extremely  rude  and 
inelegant  We  mentioned  fcM'merly,  that  he  was 
master  of  a  strolling  company,  whom  he  carried 
about  in  a  cart  or  waggon.  The  mask  was  not  in- 
Tented  in  his  time,  but  the  performers  appeared 
with  their  faces  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
as  Hcmice  expresses  it* 

"  I^otum  tragicae  genua  invenisse  Camsenae 
Dicitur^  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thetpis^ 
Quae  canerent,  agerentque^  penmcti  fa^ibus  ora.*' 

From  the  time  of  Thespis,  till  iEschylus  appeared, 
we  have  no  account  of  the  Greek  theatre.  -3Es- 
chylus,  however,  we  are  assured,  improved  it 
greatly,  though  he  did  not  bring  it  to  that  state 
of  glory  which  it  afterwards  attained  in  the  time 
of  Sophocles  atid  Euripides. 
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JEaehylus  wai  bom  about  64A  years  befell  the 
ChristiaD  em»  that  i0»  in  the  vety  time  of  the  Gro- 
<mii  glory.  He  im$  not  only  a  considerable  poet, 
but  alao  a  great  Wbrri<H^  He  was  present  at  tiie 
batties  of  Mai^tbon;  of  Salamis^  and  of  Platan,  in 
which  last  he  was  dangerously  woundeiL  He 
was  an  Athenian  by  births  and  brother  to  the  fii- 
moua  Cyna^glrus,  who^  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
having  pursued  the  Persians  to  their  ships,  took 
hold  df  one  of  the  vessels  with  his  right  hand, 
whidi  Mras  {mmediately  tut  dOP  by  the  enemy ; 
then  he  iBeized  it  with  his  left,  which  was  cut  off 
also ;  after  which  he  took  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth, 
so  strongly  did  he  possess  the  Athenian  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  so  ardent  was  he  to  take  vengeance 
Upon  the  Persians,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
transported  With  frenzy. 

iEschylus  having  applied  himself  to  the  writing 
of  tragedy,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Athenian 
theatre,  greatly  improved  upon  the  rude  exhibit 
tions  of  Thespis.  He  clothed  the  tragedians  with 
the  ^(fuiTtt,  or  robes  with  long  trails.  And  he 
also  invented  the  Mask,  and  the  Cothurnus.  He 
shortened  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  which  originally 
composed  the  principal  part  cf  the  entertainment ; 
and  whareas  Thespis  had  only  introduced  one  aG» 
tor  betwixt  the  different  parts  of  the  music  of  the 
chorus,  iBschylus  introduced  two  at  once^  who 
held  a  dialogue,  and  engaged  in  a  continued  plot 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pieces    He 
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teegfat  also  his  acton  to  speak  in  a  grand  and  lofty 
s^le*    Horace  observes  of  hiniy 

'^  Post  hone  persome  paUsqae  repertor  bonette 
iBschylus,  et  modids  instravit  pulpita  tignit^ 
£t  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothurha" 

SuidBs  says,  that  he  wrote  ninety  dramatic  pieces, 
and  Fablicios,  in  his  BihUotheca  Groeca^  quotes 
the  names  of  no  less  than  a  hundred,  from  differ* 
ent  autfacm.  There  are  only  seven  of  these  which 
have  reached  our  times.  They  are  much  more 
rude  than  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripi* 
des;  his  style  is  too  high  wrought  and  inflated. 
Dryden  says  of  iBschylos,  '^  that  he  wrote  no« 
^  tiling  in  cool  blood,  but  was  always  in  a  rap« 
^  ture  and  a  fury  with  hid  audience.  The  inspi** 
•*  ration  was  still  upon  him,  be  was  ever  tear- 
^  ing  it  from  the  Tripos,  or  (to  run  off  as  madly 
^  as  he  does  from  one  similitude  to  another)  he 
<*  was  always  at  high  flood  of  passion,  even  in  the 
^  dead  ebb  and  lowest  water  mark  of  the  scene."* 
We  may  remark,  that  this  is  the  fault  of  our 
late  writers  of  tragedy  in  English.  Their  style  H 
pompous  and  turgid  throughout,  and  they  consist 
of  rant,  and  of  swollen  declamation  and  description, 
satbtt  than  express  the  language  of  true  passion. 
If  it  were  necessary,  I  could  give  many  instancee^ 
of  this,  which  I  think  would  shew  that  the  true 
language  of  tragedy  is  almost  lost  among  us. 
Whoever  would  wish  to  see  the  genuine  style  ^of 
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ihis  6(»1;  of  composition  in  English,  must  throw 
aside,  with  contempt,  most  of  our  later  pieces, 
and,  besides  Shakespeare,  examine  also  the  works 
of  Otway,  that  great  master  of  the  human  heart. 
I  would  recommend  also,  as  a  model  of  the  tragic 
style,  the  siege  of  Damascus,  by  Hughes.  But  to 
return  to  ^chylus.  Rude  as  his  parformances 
were,  they  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Athenians, 
at  least  as  ground  works.  For  after  the  time  of 
.£schylus,  whoever  could  ccnrect  and  new-model 
one  of  his  pieces  for  the  stage,  was  allowed  to  con- 
tend for  the  prize  with  other  poets,  who  jmxiuced 
new  performances.  For  before  -^Eschylus*s  death, 
prizes  had  been  proposed  for  the  best  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, which,  by  the  emulation  they  excited 
among  the  poets,  greatly  improved  this. sort  of 
composition  among  the  Athenians.  At  this  can^ 
test,  Sophocles  brought  his  first  performance  upon 
the  stage,  and  won  the  prize,  though  ^schylus 
was  his  competitor;  which  jEschylus,  who  till 
that  time  had  been  considered  as  the  first  tragic 
poet  of  his  age,  not  being  able  to  brook,  quit- 
ted Athens,  and  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Sophocles  was  born  in  the  second  year  of  the 
seventy-first  Olympiad,  495  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  was  fifty-one  years  younger  than 
iEschylus,  who  was  his  master  in  dramatic  poetry, 
and  fifteen  older  than  Euripides,  who  was  his  rival. 
Though  his  father  was  a  mechanic,  yet  he  spared 
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as  invtch  by  his  industry  as  to  bestow  a  pdite 
education  upon  his  scm,  who  being  thus  introduce 
ed  into  the  comptmy  of  the  first-rate  youth  of  A* 
thens,  became  extremely  agreeable  to  them  by 
his  wit  and  conversation.  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  Sophocles  was  but  a  boy ;  yet,  upon  the 
defeat  of  that  haughty  tyrant,  and  his  disgraceful 
escape  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  young  poet 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  other  young 
mai,  who  sung  a  triumphal  song  on  that  ever- 
memorable  occasion. 

Sophocles  had  a  genius  nobly  turned  for  tragic 
poetry,  and  he  applied  himself  when  very  young 
to  that  species  of  composition.  Having,  even  io 
his  first  essay,  vanquished  .£sohylus,  who  was  long 
considered  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  the  peo^ 
pie  conceived  such  a  high  admiration  of  him,  as  to 
think  him  the  favourite  pupil  of  some  god.  This 
great  poet  rose  to  honour  and  dignity  in  the  A* 
thenian  republic*  He  had  a  genius  for  war  as 
wdi  as  .£schylus,  and  he  was  joined  with  Pe* 
rides  in  the  command  of  an  expedition  f(x  sup* 
pressing  a  rebeDion  in  the  ii^nd  of  Samos.  His 
name,  however,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  tragic  poetry.  He  improved  greatly  upon 
.£scbylns.  Particularly,  he  introduced  a  third 
per9(Hiage  frequently  in  Hie  colloquy  upon  the 
stage,  and  he  reformed  the  style;  for  his  taste 
was  delicate,  his  genius  was  powerful,  and  he 
was  master  of  the  curiosa  JhlicUas  verborwn. 

VOL.  II. 
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The  tragic  muse,  under  the  guidance  of  Sopho- 
des,  trod  the  stage  with  dignity  though  with 
ease.  Her  language  was  noble  and  devated,  and 
often  sublime,  but  never  degenerated  into  the 
rant  and  fustian  of  ^schylus.  Sophocles  also 
made  the  chorus  connect  better  with  the  action 
of  his  pieces  than  ^schylus  had  done.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  he  brought  the  ancient  tragedy 
to  its  great  pitch  of  glory. 

Fabricius,  in  his  Greek  Library,  enumerates 
the  titles  of  170  tragedies  of  Sophocles  which  have 
been  lost,  besides  the  seven  which  have  descended 
to  our  times.  An  astonishing  number  for  an  au* 
thor  so  correct  and  elegant  as  he  was ;  for  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  they  were  no  ways  inferior  to 
those  that  are  still  extant. 

We  learn  from  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  Senec> 
tiite,.  that  beautiful  little  work,  which  contains 
so  many  just  panegyrics  on  the  Greek  literature, 
that  Sophodes  continued  writing  tragedies  to  a 
great  old  age.  When  his  sons  wanted  to  prove  that 
he  doted,  and  was  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs, 
he  produced  his  tragedy  of  CEdipusColofieus,  whkh 
ii  still  exUmt,  and  which  he  had  just  finished,  and 
asked  the  judges  if  that  was  the  wcnrk  of  one.  who 
doted.  Cicero's  words  are  as  fdUows :  ^  Sopho- 
^rfdes  ad  summam  senectutem  tragedias  fecit  r 
^*  quod  propter  studium  quum  rem  £Buiiiliarem 
**  negligere  videretur,  a  filiis  in  judicium  vocatus 
''  est :  ut  quemadmodum  nostro  more  male  tern 
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^  gerentibiis  patribus  bonis  interdid  solet;  rieik 
^'  lum»  quasi  desipientem,  a  re  femiliari  removerent 
^  judioes.  Turn  senex  didtur  earn  febulaint,  quam 
^  in  manibus  babebat^  et  proxime  scripserat,  (Edi# 
^  pum  Coloneum  redtasse  judidbus,  quaesisseque^ 
^  num  illud  carmen  desipientis  videretur.  Qjm 
^*  recitato,  sententiis  judicuoi  est  liberatus.^ 

Euripides  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  greM 
dramattic  poets;  and,  for  mj  own  part,  I  should  be 
apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  those  critics  who  think 
he  was  also  the  best  Betwixt  iE^sdiylus  and  the 
other  two  there  is  no  comparison.  But  Sophodes 
and  Euripides  have  divided  the  learned,  and  are 
considered  as  rivals,  upon  whose  daims  for  pre* 
ference  it  is  not  easy  to  dedde«  The  country 
of  £uripides,  as  well  as  of  the  other  two,  was 
Athens;  that  is^  his  father  and  mother  were  A« 
thenians,  though  he  himself  was  qot  bom  therc^ 
owkig  to  the  disturbance  on  account  of  the  expe» 
dition  of  Xerxes ;  for  it  was  during  this  memor* 
able  transaction,  so  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  and  so 
infamous  for  the  Persians,  that  Euripides  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  whither  his  parents^ 
with  many  other  Athenians,  had  taken  refuge.  1% 
b  said  that  he  was  bom  on  the  very  day  that  the 
battle  of  Salamis  was  fought.  It  is  alleged  that 
his  parents  were  among  the  meanest  of  the  peo^* 
jde ;  his  father  Mnesarchus  having  been  a  seller  of 
knives,'  and  his  mother  Clito  an  herb-woman.    Bui 
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iiiis  did  not  hinder  the  genius  of  their  son  from 
being  remarkable.  The  great  may  appropriate  to 
themsdves  the  possessions  of  this  world,  but  they 
have  not  been  aUe  to  obtain  an  exclusive  right  to 
excellence  of  genius,  or  to  worth  of  character. 
Some,  however,  will  not  allow  that  Euripides  was 
of  such  a  mean  origin  as  we  have  mentioned, 
otherwise  the  oracle  would  not  have  been  consult- 
ed concerning  his  fate ;  for  it  is  said  that  his  &- 
ther  Mnesarchus  actually  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
oracle  concerning  his  son,  and  that  he  received  an 
answer  which  he  interpreted  favourably ;  and,  con- 
sequently, took  great  pains  upon  his  education. 
It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  his  father  was  so 
mean  as  has  been  represented,  for  another  reason, 
viz.  that  £uripides  had  the  best  masters  to  instruct 
him.  He  early  applied  himself  to  philosophy, 
which  he  learnt  from  Anaxagoras,  and  to  rhetoric, 
which  he  learnt  from  Prodicus.  It  has  been  «aid 
that  Socrates  was  his  master  for  moral  philosophy ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Socrates  was  rather 
younger,  and  was  the  intimate  friend,  not  the 
master  of  Euripides ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Socrates  rather  learned  something  from  him, 
for  he  always  mentions  him  with  great  respect. 
The  fact  perhaps  is,  that  they  mutually  improv- 
ed by  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  each 
other.  And  this  connection  was  so  noble  that  it 
reflected  great  lustre  upon  the  characters  of  both. 
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Though  Euripides  c<»itinued  to  prosecute  with 
aidour  the  study  of  philosophy,  yet,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage ;  and  he 
made  his  philosophy  serve  to  illustrate  his  tra- 
gedies. In  these  he  introduced  his  philosophical 
sentiments  with  such  beauty  and  propriety,  that 
he  obtained  the  q)ithet  of  the  dramatic  philoso^ 
pher,  or  the  philosopher  upon  the  stage, — ^"o  %wi  rdg 

.  Ancient  theatres,  after  the  time  of  Thespis, 
were  erected  occasionally  of  wood,  and  pulled 
down  again,  as  is  the  custom  abroad  at  this  day, 
on  occasion  of  fairs  or  great  festivals,  where  the 
people  assemble  for  amusement  perhaps  for  weeks 
tc^ether.  Their  shape  was  at  first  circular,  then 
semicircular,  whence  they  were  also  called  amphi* 
theatres;  and  they  were  open  above,  so  that  the 
spectators  had  occasion  often  for  cloaks  and  um<- 
hrellas  to  scre^i  them  from  the  heat  c^  the  sun 
and  the  rain ;  and  the  stage  wa&  occasionally 
covered  with  huge  veils;  for  the  tragedies  were 
not  represented  by  candle-light,  aa  they  rare  in 
modern  times,  which  at  best  |nu$t  produpe  a  beid 
imitation  of  the  brightness  of  day,^  by  which,  for  the 
most  part,  the  action  is  supposed  to  be  performed. 
The  theatres  being  at  first  constructed  of  iwood^ 
and  temporary,  were  at  last  made  of  Stone^  and 
even  of  marble,  in  the  most  ma^ificent  manner^ 
And  when  theatric  amusements  were  brought  to 
their  greatest  pitch  of  perfection  at  Athens  and 
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Rome,  the  tiieitre  was  a  vast  and  magniilcrat 
building,  aeoompanied  with  lopg  portiooes,  covered 
gallaries^  and  delightful  walks  planted  with  trees^ 
where  the  peqple  amused  themselves  before  and 
after  the  entertainment  The  inside  cS  the  thea- 
tre consisted  of  three  parts,-— 1.  The  ScaflTold, 
which  we  call  the  stage,  with  all  its  deeoretioDs. 
£.  The  Ordiestra,  which  occupied  the  space  wfaid;^ 
in  modem  theatres,  is  called  the  pit  And,  S. 
The  Amphitheatre,  where  the  spectators  sat 
What  we  call  the  back  scene,  or  the  scene  which 
fronts  the  audience,  was  called  properly  scema; 
and  in  tragedy  it  was  adorned  with  three  orders 
of  architecture,  and  had  a  large  magnificent  ardied 
gate  in  the  centre,  and  two  smaller  ones,  one  on 
eac}i  side.  We  have  an  account  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  the  stage  of  which  was  fifteen  fitthoms,  or 
ninety  feet  long,  betwixt  the  orchestra  and  the  bade 
scene ;  and  thirty  fathoms,  or  180  feet  broad  in  fiwit, 
betwixt  the  side  scenes.  The  side  scenes  were  sorw 
vanged  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those 
in  the  modem  theatres ;  that  i^  according  to  the 
art  of  perspective ;  only  they  were  mu(&  more 
magnificent  than  ours.  The  seme  of  tragedy  be^ 
generally  laid  before  the  front  of  a  palace,  was  ^ 
reason  why  the  fVont  or  back  scene  appeared  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  it  But  it  could  be  altered 
oooarioAally  in  the  case  of  comedy,  and  then,  as 
well  as  the  side  scries,  it  represented  ordinary 
houses.    In  the  case  of  pastoral  €x  satire,  (fw  these 
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were  at  timet  alto  exhibited),  it  repiMented  cot* 
tages.  And  sometimes  also,  in  tragedy,  it  repre- 
•ented  a  different  soene  from  diat  of  the  front  of  a 
palace,  when  occasion  required ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Fhiloctetes  of  Sophocles,  where  the  cave  of 
that  hero  is  represented  in  the  back  scene.  Round 
the  fore  part  of  the  stage  was  described  a  magni- 
ficent semicircle,  of  which  that  part  of  the  stage 
Ibrmed  a  diameter,  and  the  space  within  this  semi- 
drde,  which  corresponded  to  the  pit  in  our  thea- 
tres, was  called  •ix^^,  from  •w^f^j  Salioi  because 
the  dancing  part  of  the  entertainment  was  exhi- 
bited there.  Hence,  that  confined  part  in  our 
dieatres  where  the  musicians  'appe;^',  has  got  the 
name  of  orchestra.  Behind  this  the  seats  of  the 
amphitheatre  rose  by  degrees  till  they  came  be- 
hind on  a  level  with  the  second  range  of  eolunms 
that  formed  the  fixmt  which  loolced  towards  the 
stage.  And  this  place,  where  part  of  the  specta- 
tors sat,  was  called  the  Cavea.  Above  this  was 
a  long  pcNftico,  which  formed  a  piece  of  beautiful 
ardiitecture,  and  joined  with  the  third  range  of 
the  front  columns.  And,  to  render  the  whole  ap- 
pearance more  august,  above  the  capital  of  each 
column  was  placed  a  heroic  statue  of  exquisite 
workmmiship.  Names  occur  in  the  ancient  writ- 
ersi  denoting  more  particularly  the  several  places 
about  the  stage;  such  as  the  feri«M)w,  the  space 
upon  the  higher  part  of  the  stage,  where  the  ma- 
diinery  was  managed  for  making  the  gods  descend 
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and  aso^id,  and  where  thunder  and   li^tning 
were  represented, — which,  by  the  bye,  were  imi- 
tated in  a  much  m(»e  natural  and  tremendous 
manner  in  the  ancient  spacious  thea(ms>    than 
in  ours,  which  are   so   confined.      Indeed,    the 
apparatus  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  so  awk- 
ward with  us,  that  the  audience  excuse  it  <mly 
in  the   dramas  of   Shakespeare.      The  Frendi, 
whose  tragedy  is  much  more  regular  than  ours, 
have  scarcely  ventured  to  attempt  machinery  of 
this  kind.    Voltaire  has  made  one  feeble  efiEbrt  in 
his  tragedy  of  Semiramis.    But  though  that  piece, 
in  other  respects,  is  well  calculated  for  the  stagey 
aiMi  is  often  represented  at  Paris,  yet  the  imitation 
of  the  lightning  is  seldom  received  by  the  au^- 
dlence  without  laughter.     There  was  also  the 
'jFM^ctnnpff,  the  place  near  the  side  and  back  scenes 
occupied  by  the  dressing-rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments of  the  players.    The  x{#«vi»r  was  the  space 
where  the  actors  appeared,  and  which  we  call  the 
stage.     It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  there  would 
be  a  number  of  other  places,  all  of  which  would 
have  their  distinct  names.    With  respect  to  the 
cavea,  or  amphitheatre,  where  the  audience  sat, 
it  was  constructed  so  as  to  contain  an  amazing 
crowd  of  people.    The  first,  or  lower  part  of  it, 
was  assigfied  to  those  of  the  first  rank  in  tb^  state. 
The  middle  part  was  allotted  for  the  other  citizens, 
and  the  upper  part  for  the  women ;  for  the  men 
and  the  women  did  not  sit  promiscuously  as  in  our 
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theatres.  Behind  each  division  of  Hie  cayea,  there 
were  ardied  porticoes,  whither,  in  case  of  rain,  the 
audience  could  retreat  In  expressing  their  dis- 
{deasure  at  the  performance,  they  were  wont  to 
hiss,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  modern  times ;— and 
in  expressing  their  approbation,  they  not  only  clap- 
ped their  hands,  but,  rising  up,  they  would  some- 
times call  out  aloud  in  the  highest  strain  of  pane- 
gyric. Indeed,  the  whole  manner  and  apparatus 
of  representing  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  was  grand 
beyond  any  thing  we  can  well  conceive  in  modern 
times. 

At  last  the  Athenians,  no  doubt,  went  to  excess 
in  this  particular,  and  expended  too  much  money 
upon  their  theatric  shews.  Sometimes  the  state 
would  expend  more  upon  the  representation  of 
one  favourite  tragedy,  than  in  the  carrying  on 
of  a  war.  Plutarch  observes,  "  That  whoever 
**  chooses  to  compute  how  n^uch  every  play  cost 
*•  them,  will  find  that  they  laid  out  more  upon 
**  the  representations  of  their  tragedies,  on  the 
**  Fhenicians,  the  QBdipus,  the  JElectra,  or  the 
^'  Medea,  than  in  their  wars  against  the  Barba- 
"  rians,  waged  either  to  deprive  them  of.domi- 
^  nicMi,  or  defend  the  Athenian  liberty  against 
••  them." 

The  representation  of  the  works  of  the  famous 
dramatic  writers  becantie  a  st^tc:  object,  and  they 
were  exhibited  at  the;  public  charge.  The  profes- 
sion  of  an  actor  also,  at  Athens^  was  accounted  ho- 
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notin^le.  ^  tn  scenam  prodire,**  says  Cwn^fius 
Kepos,  **  et  populo  esse  spectaculo,  nemini  in  iis 
^  gentibus  fuit  turpitudini.**  Sometimes,  indeed 
for  the  most  part,  the  players  were  chosen  from 
die  best  families.  Nor  was  it  accounted  dished 
nourable  for  the  greatest  warriors  and  berdes 
sometimes  to  tread  the  stage.  Illustrious  poetii 
also,  and  orators,  and  learned  men,  and  those 
iamous  for  any  of  the  arts,  appeared  at  times 
in  dramatic  characters.  Not  only  Demosthenes 
learned  the  art  of  pronouncing  from  the  play- 
ers, but  also  ^schines  applied  to  them  for  this 
purpose.  Cicero  bears  testimony  that  Aristbde^ 
mus,  a  celebrated  actor,  was  sent  frequently  as 
ambassador  from  the  Athenians  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon;«-and  even  the  archons  of  Athens  were 
elected  from  the  families  of  the  playa^s.  No  small 
reputation  was  to  be  obtained  by  them  in  the 
practice  of  this  art.  Whoever  grew  eminent  in 
it,  and  perfoimed  the  principal  parts,  were  call- 
ed iF^Mymtfiu  and  x(A^«A«7#i.  The  second  rate  per- 
formers were  called  hm^ttymtrtu  and  iwrt^Tityt.  The 
third  rate  were  styled  t^trmytnrm  and  r^m^i^^^  and 
were  accounted  the  lowest  of  all.  Hence  De- 
mosthenes once  reproached  iBschines,  not  that 
he  had  been  a  player,  but  that  he  was  T^meytmfm, 
tOne  of  the  meanest  who  pretended  to  the  art. 

With  respect  to  the  dress  in  which  the  ahcient 
players  appeared  upon  the  $tage.  The  Soccus  was 
a  low  shoe  or  slipper,  which  was  worn  by  the  co- 
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medians.  The  Cot&uriras  wii  peculiar  to  tfa^ 
ixAgiXi  pferfbrmers.  It  was  a  sort  of  bciddii 
whieh  raised  theiii  lipon  the  stage,  eihI  made 
tbem  appear  of  a  gi^imtic  size;,  became  thej 
imagined  their  ancient  heroes,  stlch  as  Heroiksy. 
Theseus,  and  Jaton,  to  be  of  a  gigantic  ^tatiire. 
The  mask  which  both  the  comeidians  and  trage^: 
diafas  wore  upon  the  stage  covered  the  whole  iHHid,i 
and  represented  the  features  greater  than  thelifeJ 
The  mask  has  been  the  subject  of  mUch  ticEeule 
to  some  modern  writers,  who  seem  not  to  hove 
understood  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Greek  thea^ 
ttes.  It  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  if  actors  werer 
to  appear  in  masks  upon  otir  stage;  but  we  ought 
to  consider,  that  as  the  ancient  theatres  were  nmcfa 
kffger  than  ours,  and  the  audience  at  a  much  great-* 
er  distance,  the  features  of  the  actot^  were  obliged 
to  be  represented  in  a  much  stronger  manner  thait 
if  they  bad  been  seen  near,  in  cmler  to  strike  tfaci 
audienc^  more  fbrelbly.  Besides,  tke  voice  of  th4 
pekforhier  would  not  have  been  heard,  unless  it  had 
been  assisted  bj  a  particular  eonstructbti  df  the 
month  of  the  mask,  ^hich  enabled  him  to  con^ 
vcff  the  souhd  of  the  voice  to  a  greater  distance; 
so  as  to  resound  through  the  ivhole  theatre.  Th^ 
mask  wbs  called  in  G^reek,  «ie^«^«»>  the  significatttori 
of  which  is  evident  In  Latin  it  Was  called  peri 
UMa,  because  it  s^*ved  particularly  as  an  insirdf^ 
metit  to  send  the  voice  through.  Hence  to  fAM 
day  the' modem  writers  of  plays  entitle  the  list  of 
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thdr  charaeta;^.  Dramatis.  Perionce.  With  re-^ 
spect  to  tlie  rest  of  the  dress,  we  are  told  that  the 
tragedians  wore  long  robes  whidi  were  called  syr-' 
mata,  from  ^^^^  traJko ;  and  the  comedians  wofe  a 
SOTt  of  short  cloaks. 

In  the  ordinary  dialogue  in  tragedy,  they  de« 
dauned  in  a  mticfa  more  musical  manner  than  in 
common  discourse ;  though  we  have  reason  to  be-^ 
lieve,  from  hints  received  from  antiquity,  that  the 
G^eek  language  was  spoken  l^  the  natives  in  a 
much  more  melodious  manner  than  any  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  Italian  in 
tills  respect  approaches  the  nearest  to  it.  The 
tone  of  our  tragedians  is  also  considerably  elevated 
above* common  discourse;  and  even  in  our  small 
tii:eatres>  they  are  obliged  to  speak  much  louder 
tod  bolder  than  is  proper  in  the  real  intercourse 
of  life.  Hence  we  talk  of  a  theatric  manner  as 
being  improper  and  affected  except  upon  the  stag6. 
Irideed,  in  painting  as  well  as  in  poetical  dramatic 
imitotion,  untess  the  figures  be^  represented  bolder 
and  stronger  than  the  Ufe,  tbey  would  appear  in- 
sipid and.iniii^imated.  In  these  imitations,  nature 
fnust.be  msde  as  striking  as  possible,  because  she 
is; to  be  seen,  at  SQjnae  distance.  One  difference 
betwixt  the  andent  and  modern  tragedy  th^i  is, 
that  as  of  old  the  theatres  were  extreoiely  large, 
md  the  ai^dietice  not  only  nuraeroiis  but  at  a 
^rfent  distAnt;^  from  the  perfonners,  those  perfor-* 
mer&  w€Qe  joWged  to  ^peak  a  gfeatd€^I  loudef. 
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and  to  represent  their  features  and  their  size  much 
above  nature,  that  they  might  strike  from  afar., 
Our  theatres  being  small  and  contracted,  and  the 
actors  nearer  the  audience,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  appear  so  much  above  the  life; 
though  even  with  us,  the  players  are  obliged  to 
heighten  tfastr  complexions  with  paint,  and  to 
speak  in  a  tone  and  manner  much  above  ordinary 
discourse. 

If  what  I  have  said  does  not  altogether  justify 
the  use  of  the  cothurnus  and  the  mask,  I  think  it 
must  be  allowed,  when  properly  considered,  to  re- 
move much  of  the  ridicule  with  which  this  part  of 
the  ancient  tragic  apparatus  has  been  treated. 
We  may  farther  observe,  that  such  a  fine  peo- 
ple as  the  Athenians  were,  would  not  have  Q^ae 
use  of  the  mask  and  cothurnus,  if  they  had  apu 
peared  ridiculous  or  absurd.  If  they  had  not  a}ir 
swered  the  purpose  in  representation,  it  did  no* 
require  a  great  effort  of  ingenuity  to  omit  them, 
and  to  make  the  tragedians  appear  upon  the  stage, 
in  the  manner  of  ours. 

But,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  whole  affair 
of  exhibiting  a  Greek  tragedy  was  much  more 
magnificent  and  grand  than  any  thing  of  the  sort 
in  modem  times. 
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JEHfgiac  Poetry— -Greekf  Latin,  and  English 
writers  qf  Elegy. 

jL  he  province  of  the  Elegy  has  not  yet  been  very 
distinctly  marked,  there  being  some  short  poems 
which  may  be  called  odes  ot  elegies  indiscrimi- 
nately. In  general,  however,  the  elegy  is  under- 
stood to  mean  a  short  poem  of  a  querulous  or 
plaintive  cast ;  at  least,  this  is  the  notion  enter- 
tained of  it  among  the  moderns,  and  was  so  also 
among  the  ancients,  although  sometimes  they  ad- 
toitted  into  the  elegy  thoughts  an4  expressions 
bordering  upon  gaiety  and  mirth.  ' 

Horace  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  the  origin  of 
this  species  of  poem  was  very  uncertain : — 

"  Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor^ 
Grammatiei  certant^  et  adhiuc  sub  judice  lis  est." 
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Jt  isii  however,  ^ctremely  probablci  th$t  t\j^  ele- 
gy qwe^  its  prigin  to  the  tpournful  strains  that  are 
ij^atuntlly  produced  on  the  de^th  of  qear  and  iiMit 
in^te  firiei^  or  relations^  or  other  fi^xrourite  per- 
sons.  Such  strains  would  at  first  consist  of  simple 
expressions  of  grief  without  any  order,  me|hod>  or 
fpqurate  arrangement  and  composition^  After-: 
W^ds  they  would  be  improved  into  verses  of  re- 
giil^  pE^ence  and  haro^ony ;  and>  bieing  accomps^ 
nied  with  mournful  music,  would  produce  a  soot^ 
|i^  and  melancholy  sort  of  pleasure,  most  gratefhi 
(o  persons  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  dearest  friend^ 
Bsad  relatives.  As  the  elegy,  then,  is  an  emliellish- 
pd  imitation  of  the  less  tumultuous  language,  ai^ 
jthe  solemn  waitings  of  grief,  it  is  to  be  suppc^ 
jtb^t  Its  style  should  be  artless  and  simple;  tbatil 
should  reject  all  witticisms,  quaint  expres^imis, 
laboured  antitheses,  ,and  all  quibble  or  play  upon 
words ;  that  it  should  neither  astonish  by  its  su- 
blimity, nor  raise  a  smile  by  its  levity,  bnt  main- 
tain an  even,  plaintive,  solemn,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic &>w. 

As  unsuccessful  love,  or  the  pains  and  anueties 
of  that  pasdon,  are  accounted  amc»ig  the  solemn 
atuations  of  the  mind,  elegy  seems  gsadually  to 
have  extended  its  province  to  include  subjects 
jof  anxious^  unsuccess&d,  or  disappointed  love. 
Hence  some  poets  who  composed  ^gies  se^n 
to  have  been  led  to  transgress  the  propeic  limiti, 
and,  not  confining  themselves  to  the  grief  of  ab- 
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sent  or  disappointed  lovers,  have  introduoed  the 
triumphs  and  the  gaieties  incident  to  successful 
love.  And  thus  the  pleasantries,  not  to  say  ob- 
scenities of  Ovid,  respecting'  the  passion  cf  love, 
have  been  called  also  by  the  name  of  elegies. 

The  modems,  however,  have  perceived  the  im- 
propriety of  thus  transgressing  the  precincts  of  that 
sort  of  poem  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  [leas- 
ing and  solemn  melancholy,  and  have  ivith  great 
propriety  brought  it  back  to  its  original  province. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  seems  plainly  to  p(»it 
out  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  poem,  being  from 
the  Greek  *>^<^p  which  signifies  hunentation.  And, 
indeed,  Ovid  himself,  who  has  indulged  in  too  much 
levity  in  many  of  his  elegies,  plainly  shews  in  his 
lamentation  on  the  death  of  Tibullus,  that  this  was 
the  original  idea  annexed  to  the  elegy. 

''  Flebilis  indignos,  Elegeia,  solve  capillos. 
Ah !  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  inest." 

With  respect  to  the  versification  adapted  to  this 
sort  of  poem,  the  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  hexameter  and  pentameter  alternately,  or 
what  has  been  since  called  the  elegiac  verse,  was 
best  calculated  to  convey  an  uniform  and  plaintive 
melody  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  pentameter, 
of  all  the  sorts  of  ancient  verse,  is  that  which  re- 
turns with  the  greatest  monotcmy,  and  therefore 
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is  BOt  inconsistent  wi^  tbe  tone  of  querulous  8or« 
fckw. 

Tlie  Latins  aeoordlngly  adopted  tbe  same  swt 
of  measure,  as  their  poetry  is  iK>tfaing  nK»re  than 
an  imitation  of  the  Greek. 
*  It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  Greeks  excell- 
ed in  this;  as  in  most  other  scnrts  of  poetry,  and 
therefc^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  of  the 
Greek  elegiac  poetry  now  remains.  Euripides 
has  introduced  a  short  elegy  in  the  tragedy  of 
Andromache,  which  is  preserved  entire ;  and  he 
there  makes  use  of  the  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verse  alternately.  We  are  told  that  Plato  wrote 
elegies,  but  unfortunately  not  a  fragment  of  them 
remains.. ,  Mimnermus  was  the  most  eminent  ele- 
giac poet  among  the  Greeks.  Some  fragments  of 
his  writings  in  this  way  are  still  extant,  and  are  so 
sweet,  and  harmonious,  and  elegant,  as  to  heighten 
the  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  rest  I^limnermus  is 
said  to  have  fallen  violently  in  love  when  he  was 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  to  have  written  the  most 
beautiful  and  tender  of  dl  his  elegies,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  unsuccessful  in  this  passicHi. 

Among  the  Greek  poets,  Simonides  also,  and 
Philetas,  Theognis  and  Callimachus,  and  even 
Solon,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elegy, — 
and  some  of  them  are  frequently  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  elegiac  poets. 

There  are,  however,  still  extant,  two  beautiful 
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mt)ej^f9«,»Gre^  wbifb;  idtboti^  wriftten  in 
hexameter  verse,  may  with  great  propriety  bt 
f«Ued  elegie$,  1  meftn  the  Idyllium  of  Qiocv.  on 
the  death  of  Adonis,  and  tl^t  of  Mps(Aii«  on  the 
death  of  Bion« 

They  are  :both  inexpressibly  simple  And  tender^ 
jind  yfiU  befur  to  bie  read  in  a  trtn^tton^  :Th0  fbL- 
io^fring  is  port  of  Bion's  poem  oti  the  dea>h  of  A« 
icbmif^  wfco  wns.kiUed  hy  a  hoar. 

"  Fot  the  loy'd  youth  these  cfypious  tears  I  shed. 
And  all  the  Cupids  ihoum  Adcmis  dead. 
Methmks  I  see  him  on  the  mountain  lie^ 
l^e  boar's  keen  tusk  has  piere'd  his  tender  thigh  ; 
'  Weltering  he  lies^  expiring  on  the  ground, 

-  f        And  near  him  Venus,  all  in  sorrow  drown'd. 

I  see  tlie  GKwspn  flood  £Mt  tridcUng  floir 
^  Down  h^  white  skin^  that  vies  ^ith  winter  snow. 

I  see  the  lustre  of  his  eyes  decay. 
And  on  his  lips  the  roses  fade  away." 

"*  •'      •    Ktirtu  xaX^q  Aimti  W  i^tvh  f^^^  Htm 

,  The  following  is  a  shcot  passage  from  Moschus^ 
On  the  death  of  Bion. 

!   ' 

^*  Begin,  Sicilian  muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain  I 
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,  Y^  m^txm^  $ha(  p^ck  amo^  d^e  fifraysi 
Tune  to  melodious  elegy  your  l^ys. 
And  bid  the  streams  of  Arethuse  deplore 
Bion's  sad  fate^  lov'd  Bion  is  no  more. ' 
Nor  verse,  nor  music,  could  his  life  prolong. 
He  died,  and  with  him  died  the  Do^ic  soBg.'*  ^ 


'Orri  IRwf  rf^«wtf  o  Bimc^A*;,  0m  wf  tivrm 
Km  T*  ft%^  rtByuKtf  KM  iXw  A«r^i(  ifHeu* 

The  contrast  betwixt  Homer  and  Bion,  who 
were  both  said  to  be  born  on  the  river  INIeles,  has 
something  in  it  very  beautiful  and  fanciful. 

''  MeleSf  of  streams  in  melody  the  chief; 
Now  heaves  thy  bosom  with  another  grief;  ' 

Thy  Homer  died,  great  master  of  the  song. 
Thy  Homer  died,  the  muses  sweetest  tongue^    ' 
Then  did  thy  waves  in  plaintive  murmurs  weep. 
And  rolt'd  thy  swelling  sorrows  to  the  deep ; 
Another  son  demands  the  meed  of  woe. 
Again  thy  waters  weep  in  murmurs  slow. 
Dear  to  the  fountains  was  ^ach  tuneful  Uan, 
^  This  drank  of  Arethuse,  that  Helicon. 
He  sung  Atrides'  and  Achilles'  ire. 
And  the  fair  dame  that  set  the  world  on  fire* 
Thii  form'd  his  numbers  on  a  softer  plan. 
And  chanted  shepherds'  loves,  and  peaceful  t^an ; 
His  flock  he  tended  on  the  flow'ry  meeds. 
And  milk'd  his  kine,  or  joinM  with  wax  his  reeds." 
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The  works  of  the  Latin  elegiac  poets  have 
reached  our  times  much  more  complete  than  those 
of  the  Greek.  TibuUus  is  much  admired  for  the 
natural  and  unaffected  manner  in  which  he  has 
expressed  the  pains  and  anxieties  incident  to  the 
passion  of  love.  He  is  not  only  natural  and  un- 
affected,— he  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  lan- 
guage of  Hie  elegy.  He  is  tenda*,  delicate,  and 
passionate, — simple  without  meanness,  and '  ele- 
gant without  any  appearance  of  art.  We  might 
quote  many  passages  from  this  pleasing  poet, 
where  he  has  touched  the  genuine  plaintive  ten- 
derness of  the  elegy.  In  the  very  first  of  the  col- 
lection, he  renounces  a  warlike  and  active  life,  and 
devotes  himself  to  his  favourite  passion,  pleasing 
himself  with  describing  the  manner  in  which  his 
mistress  will  be  affected  at  his  death. 

''  Te  bellare  decet  terr^^  Messala,  marique, 

Ut  domus  hostiles  praeferat  exuvias^ 
Me  retinent  vinctum  fonnosas  vinda  pueUae  ; 

£t  sedeo  duras  janitor  ante  fores. 
Non  ego  laudari  curo^  mea  Delia :  tecum 

Dununodo  sim^  qiiaeso  segnis,  inersque  vocer. 
Te  spectem,  suprema  mihi  quum  venerit  bora  ; 

Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu.. 
Flebis,  et  arsuro  positum  me,  Delia,  lecto, 

Tristibus  et  lacrimis  oscula  mixta  dabis. 
Flebis,  non  tua  sunt  duro  prascordia  ferro 

Vincta,  nee  in  tenero  stat  tibi  corde  silex. 
lUo  non  juvenis  poterit  de  funere  quisquam 

Lumina,  non  virgo  sicca  referre  domum. 
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Tu  manes  ne  ^de  maoa :  sed  paroe  tolutis 
Crinibus^  et  teneris^  Delia^  parce  geni«." 

The  same  poet,  when  he  assumes  an  air  of  great- 
er gaiety,  which  the  ancient  love-elegy  also  ad- 
mitted, describes  Sulpitia  with  the  utmost  gallant- 
ry, and  at  the  same  time  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
expression. 

**  Whatever  she  does,**  says  he,  "  and  wherever 
"  she  goes,  gracefulness  always  accompanies  her. 
**  Whether  she  allows  her  loose  hair  to  float  about 
**  her  neck,  or  chooses  to  dress  and  to  braid  it  with 
*'  the  most  exquisite  art,  still  she  is  graceful. 
•*  Whether  she  wears  a  robe  of  Tyrian  purple,  or 
•*  approaches  arrayed  in  a  snow-white  vest,  still 
^  she  inflames  the  beholders  with  love/' 

"  Illam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  flectit 
Componit  furtim,  subsequiturque  decor. 
Seu  solvit  crines^  ^sis  decet  esse  eapHlis : 
i  Seu  cGtmpsit,  comptis  est  veneranda  comis. 
Urity  seu  Tyria  voluit  procedere  palla : 
Urit,  seu  nivea  candkla  veirte  venit." 

•  Perhaps  in  the  last  couplet,  in  which  Sulpitia  is 
said  to  inflame  whether  she  came  in  a  Tyrian 
robe  or  a  snow-white  vest,  may  be  thought  to 
border  upon  conceit, — unless  the  gaiety  of  the 
poet  may  excuse  it 

It  is  difficult  to  say  wlietherthe  superior  pi^aise, 
in  elegy,  is  due  to  Tibullus  or  Propertius.    This 
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last  poet  is'd^fit  and  persf)ici]ditt  in  a  bigh  de- 
gree,  and  he  excels  in  a  knowledge  of  mythology, 
and  in  his  manner  of  introducing  allusions  to  it 
He  does  not  spin  out  his  elegies  to  such  a  length 
as  TibuUus,  and  consequently  does  not  tire  the 
reader  with  dwelling  too  long  upon  a  subject  which 
is  apt  to  grow  insipid,  if  it  is  too  much  lengthened 
out.  1  refer  you  to  his  elegies  themselves,  which, 
iir  they  are  not  quite  so  full  of  passion  as  those  of 
TibuUus,  are  rather  more  correct  and  perspicuous 
in  point  of  style. 

Ovid  must  yield  the  palm  both  to  TibuUus  and 
Y'^  Propertius,  and  yet  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  he 
is  more  read  than  the  other  two.  I  hope  it  is  not 
because  he  is  more  licentious.  Indeed,^e  is  shame- 
fully so  in  too  many  passages,  nor  can  even  ihe 
other  two  be  altogether  vindicated  from  the  same 
charge.  Ovid  in  his  elegies,  as  in  his  metamor- 
phoses and  other  writii^s,  is  more  remarkable  for 
ease  and  fluency  of  expression,  than  for  elegance 
and  correctness.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent  at 
easy  versification,  but  then  his  thoughts  are  often 
forced  and  unnatural.  And  in  those  passages 
where  he  should  be  most  tender  and  pathetic,  he 
aims  at  introducing  bright  and  witty  things^— a' 
sort  of  writing  which  is  quite  foreign  fi-om  the 
nature  of  elegy.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his 
first  book  of  loves,  he  begins  with  a  witticism^ 
^  I  began  to  sing,**  says  he,  "  of  wars,  in  verses 
^  fitted  to  the  grandeur  of  my  subject.    But  Cu- 
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^  ^idknited^  i^kl defMri ved  th^  seediid  "rnieof -a 
^  foot  ;**  that  is,  he  began  with  hexameter  veises, 
bat  itrag  obliged  to  adopt  the  alfceraate  pentameter 
lihe^  which  was  better  adapted  to  el^gy. 

''  Anaa,  gravi  numero  videntaque  bella  parabam 
Edere^  materia  conventente  modis. 
Par  erat  inferior  versus ;  risiidse  Cupido 
Dicitur^  atque  unum  surripuisnijB  pedem." 

Many  other  examples  of  witticism  and  conceit 
might  be  produced  from  the  writings  of  this  poet 
The  chief  fault  of  Ovid,  and  indeed  of  Tibullus 
and  Propertius,  is,  that  they  have  written  too  mu(^ 
in  the  elegiac  strain,  by  which  means  they  bavib 
ftaoduced  a  great  deed  of  tedium,  uniformity,  arid 
t^tition ;  and  many  of  their  pieces,  it  must  ht 
owned,  are  extremely  cold  and  insijiid.  ' 

Horace,  in  some  of  his  odes,  has  toUehed  ii^Km 
the  genuine  strain  of  elegy,  particularly  in  that 
well  known  one  upon  the  death  of  Quihtilkis. 

"  Quis  dedderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Thm  cari  capitis———'* 

This  poem  indeed  is  tnily  dn  degy^  unless  the 
pentameter  verse  be  thought  necessary  to  consti^ 
tbte  elegy;  which,  although  it  be  very  well  suit- 
ed  to  it,  yet  surely  is  not  essential. 

In  England,  Pope  was  the  first  who  produced 
any  thing  very  excellent  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 
The  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
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Ijady,  md  the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abebwd, 
are  not  only  among  the  best  of  this  poet*s  produc- 
tions, but  are  esteemed  two  <^  the  finest  poems 
in  the  English  language.  The  opening  of  the 
Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady 
is  solemn  and  affecting,  and  suited  to  the  pielan- 
choly  occasion. 

^  What  beckoning  ghost^  along  the  moon-light  shade^ 
Invites  my  steps^  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
Tis  she  ! — ^but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd^ 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ?" 

If  I  were  allowed,  however,  to  find  any  fault  with 
this  much  admired  little  poem,  I  would  say  that 
there  are  some  reflections  in  it  rather  too  satirical; 
and  some  of  the  sentiments  approach  the  nature 
of  that  fault  in  writing  called  the  conceit.  Of  the 
fixst  sort  I  think  is  the  following : 

''  Most  souli^  'tis  true^  but  peep  out  once  an  age^ 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life  thai;  bum  a  length  of  years^ 
Useless^  unseen^  as  lamps  in  sepulchres  ; 
Like  eastern  kings^  a  lazy  state  they  keep^ 
And  dose  confin'd  to  their  own  palace^  sleep." 

The  following  line  has,  I  believe,  generaUy  been 
remarked  as  savouring  too  much  of  conceit  for  the 
elegy: 

"  Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  before.*' 


V 
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The  following  couple  Is  ab}^ctiaQdd6  Cot  1M  tnoe 
reittoti':  :.  ':  '  ■*-  "  ,u.  ^; 

"  What  though  no  yeeping  .Lpye^  thy  ashes  griuQe, 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  th j^  fice  ^*•  ^    » 1 1 

■  ■  ■-'  .  '  ■  ''  .'';•-'••  •■-  '■  "'  -  =  '^1 
It  was  remarked  by  Addison,  that^.t^  !Paradi$? 

Lost  would  have  closed  with  greater  piK^priety^  if 

the  last  two  lines  had  be^m  onulted,  -The  same 

perhaps  may  be  said  witli  greater  juftice  of  this 

elegy. 

**  Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays^ 
Shall  3hortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart" 

I  should  have  been  for  ending  the  poem  here,  in- 
stead of  adding  the  following  couplet,  which  I 
think  is  &ulty  on  account  of  the  sentiment,  be- 
cause it  suggests  the  gloomy  idea  of  annihilation. 
Instead  of  the  pleasing  one  that  iriends  shall  meet 
beyond  the  grave. 

''  Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  belov'd  no  more." 

The  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  rather  too 
long  for  admitting  here  of  a  particular  criticism. 
In  genial  it  is  plaintive  and  exquisitely  pathetic, 
beyond  any  thing  that  Pope  has  written ;  and  the 
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t«nifiditii0h  ttt«stk«m^  iotHqg^  usdMBdiiii^  ^OlA 
beautiful,  and  more  varied  than  the  verse  eithwtC 
the  Kape  of  the  Lock,  or  o€  the  Essay  on  Man* 
In  this  celebrated  i^plstle,  die  poet  W  avmkd 
himself  of  the  gloomy  superstitions  ot  the  Romisb 
Wi;gl«h>  kl  the  deseHpftioh  tffe  hfA  jg$tf«n  «€  fife 
tiwfbl  iWeetts  t6b»  nf^'ftriHitn  a«Mli^«Nt  90fk 
%amditykas  of  Kliife  i^li^,  laid  iMk  dMttilMl  Ift^ 
)^fty  |MH  of  it  fft  ^is  pd(^  "With  tidttHMfblfe 
success.  Tlie  struggle  in  Eloisa's  mind,  jAK¥ 
she  had  taken  the  vdl,  betwixt  her  religion  and 
her  pasd^B,  is  immital4y  painted. 

^  III  these  ^eep  sclitsctet,  and  awM  cd^ 
iVihWe  hcay^nly  pensive  <bontemjdation  dwells^ 
^nd  ever-musm^  ^dundiolj  reigns^ 
l^dial  means  this  tttmult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ^ 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beycmd  this  lov*d  retreat  ? 
Why  feels  my  li^arl  its  long  forgottien  heat  i^ 

^efe«e%o*maily  beauties  in  thi6|>0JHB^  ilkat^t 
iB>aiffidn(t  to4Eni$*ir  wheie  to  telect^  Thefottow- 
^igis^a  fin6  'exakdple  of  contrast,  mAof  MamiA 
glowing  versification : 

''  The  dar]B(ftift  ^pbKiS  ditt  ti^Or  jm  toife  reelii?d^ 
W«^^high,  ^aild^im^irtb  tMelfdllOlr'iriiid, 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  betweoi  the  hills> 
¥lSe  i^^'^dMt  'echo  to'ilie  ^krikliiife  tfitb, 
.  ^he  ifying'gales  that.pant upon  the  trees. 
The  lak^ 'that  quiver  to  the  curling  breese-; 
No  more 'these  scenes  my  meditation -aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
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Long  sounding  h^es,  and  intermingrrd  ^ayes^ 
Black  Melancholy  sits^  aQd  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence^  and  a  di^ead  repose : 
Her  gloomy  fwesence  saddens  all  the  flcene^ 
abides  >eytty  Aowet,  and  df  kgms  enery  grtem  j 
Dcnap?^  the  nvinniir  of  i^  f^Ui^g  floo^Sp 
Aq4  J>r/eathep  a  brwir^er  Jippror  on  the  WQO^s.'" 

This  poem  is  one  of  the  strongest  examplesof  th^t 
embellishment  of  the  janguage  of  AXatuje,  whidi 
is  not  onJy  allowable;,  bu^  pfteQ  so  qhanning  in 
poetry. 

JBkmt  tiaaie:ag0,  t3ae  hfve  elegies  of  Mr  Ham- 
mond appeared,  Accompanied  with  a  preface  by 
the  late  (EW-ftf  Cbes,terfiseld,  who  s^eiiis  to  have 
ovaMAl^  ^&tw  luerit.  ^  Han^imond/'  says  he, 
**  sat  'flown  *o  write  wbatiie  thought,  not  to  think 
**  whatiie  ahoidd  write;:  'twae  jaature  and  senti- 
**  ment  only  tth^rt  dictated  to  a  red  mis^ess,  not 
*'  youthfal  and  poetic  fancy  to  an  imaginary  one. 
**  Elegy,  therefore,  speaks  here  her  own  proper 
''  native  Jamgu^ge,  tbe.un^fffcicted  langv^ge^qfithe 
"  tender  pas^ioos/;  ,the.(tp*ue  d-egiac  .dignity  and 
<'  ^limfUicity  ar^  {pnQs^rved  mi  junited,  (the  one 
"  mthout  pinde,  tl^e  other  without  ineaiuiess. 
'^  XibuUfiSfSeemSito^ave  beep  the  model. pur  au^ 
"  lUor  jwdwiQu^  pueferr^  to  Ovi^."  Hawr 
moiid  inde^  in  sonpe  plajoes  has  ifnijtated  7.ib^lllV(^ 
KUCQeasfuUy^  but.has  discovei^ed  little  gepiv^.  Th/t 
^Qtittof  wrse  yfinqh  he  chose  has  been  ifoun4  «Xt 
iwUently  adapted  to  elegy,  and  is  now  .al«W(it  ap- 
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propriated  to  it,  as  the  pentameter  and  hexame-- 
t^y  alternately,  were  among  the  ancients.  Ham-- 
mond,  however,  no  where  comes  up  to  the  beau- 
ties of  Tibullus.  The  following  stanzas  I  shall 
give  as  a  specimen,  which  are  imitated  from  Tibul- 
lus. You  will  observe,  that  the  language  has  but 
little  elegance,  and  the  versification  is  destitute  of 
that  melody  which  is  to  be  perceived  in  some  later 
elegies. 

"  On  her  I'll  gaze,  when  other  loves  are  o'er. 

And,  dying',  press  her  with  my  day-cold  hand ; 
Thou  weep'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand. 

Oh  f  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharpest  torments  kill; 

Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hah*, 
Tho'  I  am  dead,  mj  soul  shall  love  thee  stip. 

CA  quit  the  room  J  Oh  quit  the  deathful  bed ! 

Or  thou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh  leave  me,  Delia  I  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 

These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part" 

But  of  all  the  elegies  which  have  appeared  in 
the  English  language,  that  in  a  Country  Church- 
Yard,  by  Mr  Gray,  has  obtained  the  greatest 
praise.  If  it  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  Goldsmith,  viz.  that  it  is  over- 
loaded with  epi^ets;  and  perhaps  it  borders 
throughout  upon  an  excess  of  refinement.  It  is, 
however,  deservedly  a  popular  and  much  admired 
poem.  The  concluding  part  of  it  is  beautifully 
romantic  and  fanciful,  where  an  account  is  given 
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of  the  supposed  author,  who  has,  in  the  preceding 
verses,  celebrated  the  ^  unhonouied  dead.* 

*^  For  tkee^  wbo  mindfiil  of  th'  unhonoiir'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  tkeir  artless  tale  relate; 
If  chance,  by  Icmely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  ^irit  should  inquire  thy  fisite : 

Haply  some  hoeiry-headed  swain  may  say. 
Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  £uitastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by." 

But  this  poem  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  is 
justly  applauded. 

Some  parts  of  the  ele^es  which  have  been  left 
by  Shenstone,  have  great  merit,  though  the  col- 
lection might  have  been  much  abridged  without 
any  injury  to  the  author's  reputation.  The  last 
of  the  whole,  that,  I  mean,  upon  the  melancholy 
event  of  a  licentious  amour,  is  admirable;  nor 
should  I  condemn  the  taste  of  those  who  put  it 
upon  a  footing,  in  point  of  merit,  with  the  church- 
yard elegy  itself.  The  following  is  an  instance  of 
the  pathetic. 

''  Force  not  my  tongue  to  ask  its  scanty  breiad. 
Nor  hurl  thy  Jessy  to  the  vulgar  crew  ; 
Not  such  the  parent's  board  at  which  I  fed. 
Not  such  the  precepts  from  his  lips  I  drew. 
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Htfly  iAim  agg  hm  iikrefd  6^er  ingr  hcuv 

Malu!e  ftiay  learn  la  ecomsp  mean.*  0p«il; 
Envy  may  dight  a  face  no  longer  fur  ; 

The  whole  is  lA6«fW«^lbly  *impk  and  natural. 

Some  elegies  of  edtisid6l^bl^  merit  have  been 
published  by  WMtebeftdj  tvrikteh  by  bim  when 
he  was  dbtodd.  The  folldwifig  is  a  spirited  ad- 
dress  to  the  monks  of  a  convent  in  France,  near 
which  the  first  elegy  is  supposed  to  be  written : — 

"  Avails  it  aught  th^  trit*tf  Mie  tumtilt  spare 
Yon  dustet'd  vineyatd,  ct  yon  golden  field, 
If,  niggards  to  yourselves^  and  fond  of  cdre. 
You  slight  the  joys  their  copious  treasures  yield  ? 

Avails  it  aught  that  nature's  liberal  hlbui> 
With  every  blessing  grateful  man  can  know^ 

Clothes  the  rich  bosom  of  yon  smiling  land. 
The  tnountaln^s  sloping  side  or  pendant  brow. 

If  meagre  famine  paint  your  pallid  cheek. 

If  breaks  the  midnight  bell  your  hours  of  rest, 

I^  midst  heart-chUliAg  damps,  and  winter  bleak, 
Vou  ishuii  the  dieerfiil  bowl  and  moderate  feast  ? 

liook  forth  and  be  convinc'd ! — ^'Tis  nature  pleads  ; 

Her  ample  volume  opens  on  your  view; 
The  simple-ii^tided  swain,  who  rufming  reads. 

Feels  the  glad  truth,— «nd  is  it  hid  from  you^^ 

This,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Whitehead's  ele- 
gies, are  recommended  by  the  fine  moral  precepts 
which  they  contain. 
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Mx  Miftn  hm  ijim  ptihHafcni  sotcmA  ekgies,  of 
wliich  by-ftr  the  besft  k  tliai  addre68ed  to  a  young 
noUeman  leaving  the  universfity.  ^^  is  an 
earnest  and  dignified  solemnity  in  it»  and  at  the 
saoie  tfXQ/e  gre^t  wirit  and  fre^om  fi;om^  servil\(y; 
all  which,  added  to  the  €legance  of  ^e  l^nguage9 
and  the  purity  of  the  morality,  highly  recommend 
it  to  th^  fayQi^  of  t^e  leade^.  ^t  the  t|iir4  s^nza 
it  prooee4«l  tlWfti 

When  all  those  virtues,  opening  now  to  fair. 
Transplanted  to  the  irarid'«  ten^pettmDus  (dkA«, 
Must  learn  each  passiei^  bottteims  bveatb  to  bear. 

Ther<^  if  mb4l;M«H  P^ift  «¥l  B^ 

Or  luxury,  diould  taint  their  yetntX  glow; 

If  eold  9tflt^intfi!f^  ^i*  ^er  rfii}Unjj  gfji^^ 

Should  blast  th'  unfolding  blossoms  ere  they  blp^  { 

if  mimic  lines  b  j  art  or  fifehion  spread, 
Tl|^  genuine^  i^ipju  eolomiaiig  shouU  supidy  ; 

€h^  with  4)«n'nay  these  laureate hoiMUiis  fade; 
And  ^iriCfa  theor<if  it  can)  my  firiqpdship  diet" 

In  the  middle  of  this  poem,  the  praise  lavished 
by  Pop(3  upon  ^^lingfjrpke^  |s  fin^y  af\d  justly 
cen9wr€4v-»?T 

^  Call  we  the  sha^  oi  Pope  from  that  blest  bower. 
Where  thron*d  he  sits  with  many  a  tuneful  sage; 
Ask  if  he  ne'er  bemoans  that  hapless  hour. 
When  St  John's  name  illumin'd  glory's  page  ? 
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1     .    The  b^»wm  tJi  thee,  ithe  miigniclri  yiafac 
fCl9u4»  tb^.eeleflliai  stmahine  of  liis  breiitt ; 
ij.     ,/  Eyed  now,  repeiiitant  of  his  erring  lays, 
^  ^  (le  heaves  a  sigh  amid  the  realms  of  rest." 

\  Towards  the  conclusion,  we  find  the  following 
animated  exliortation : — 

"  Go,  then,  my  friend,  nor  let  thy  candid  breast 
C<mdemn  me  if  I  check  the  plansive  string; 
Go  to  the  wiyward  world;  complete  the  rest; 
'    Be  what  the  purest  muse  would  wish  to  sing. 

Be  0till  thyself;  that  open  path.of  truth, 
Whidi  led  thee  here,  let  manhood  firm  pursue ; 

Retain  the  sweet  simplicity  of  youth. 
And  all  thy  virtue  dictates  dare  to  do." 

The  condusion  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and 
tender:— I 

^'  So,roundihy  brow  when  4ige's  honours  qmad. 

When  death's  cold  hand  unstrings  thy  Mason's  lyre. 
When  the  green  turf  lies  lightly  mi  his  head. 
Thy  worth  shall .smne  superior  bard  inspire: 

He  to  the  amplest  bounds  of  time's  domain. 
On  nqpture's  flame  shall  give  thy  name  to  fly  ; 

For  trust,  with  reverence  trust,  this  Sabine  strain : 
The  muse  forbids  the  virtuous  man  to  die." 
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LECTURE  XXVllL 

Pastoral  Poetry — Theocritus — Virgilr^Modern 
Pastoral  Poets. 

Jtastoeal  poetry  has  been  defined  to  be  a  poeti- 
cal representation  of  a  country  life,  with  all  its 
diarms,  as  they  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  possess 
fields  of  their  own,  with  flocks  and  herds,  and 
every  thing  of  that  sort  in  abundance.  The  cha- 
racters introduced  are  accor^ngly  shepherds,  ot 
goatherds,  dr  neatherds,  talking  of  their  rural  loves 
and  other  amasements.  The  pastoral  is  therefore 
fuU  of  beautiful  rural  description  of  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  a  country  life,  with  the  pleasure,  and  gaiety, 
and  simplicity  that  attend  it  Passi<m,  too^  and  a 
degree  of  vehemence,  inay  be  introduced  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  such  as  arise  from  disappointment 
or  cruelty  in  love.  It  admits  also  of  poetical  emu- 
laticm  among  the  characters,  and  of  plaintive,  and 
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elegiac,  and  interesting  narration^  provided  the 
rural  images  be  adhered  to.  Every  rural  image^ 
however,  ought  not  indiscriminately  to  be  admit- 
ted into  pastoral  poetry.  The  critics  have  insisted 
that  every  thing  gross  and  indelicate  should  be 
excluded,  and  all  harsh  and  disi^^reeable  scenes, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  presented  but  beauti- 
ful and  pleasurable  images, — ^nothing  should  be 
seen  but  the  best  part  of  nature, — ^what  the  French 
call  la  heUe  naiwi*  Th^ocritUS^  however,  has  not 
entirely  kept  up  to  this  rule,  for  he  has  sometimes, 
by  copying  nature  too  closely,  exhibited  her  in  a 
disadvantageous  dress ;  but  this  not  so  frequentfy 
as  to  be  any  considerable  objection  to  his  poems 
upon  the  whole. 

The  pmtor^  ia  either  ^i«»  dnvnw^Oi  QP¥H;(ei. 
TliQ  epic  pastoral  ia  th»t  in  t? biob  tbo  P9«l  hUHT 
sdf  appears  and  rebearsep^  in  bii  own  p^rspo^  tbs 
pastcoal  imaget  he  wanta  to  convey  to  bis  b^wen 
or  readers.  In  the  drasiatie  fn&f^  nv^  thing  k 
tpokai  by  aaet  of  clmratibers,  and  th^  pP9t  1hsm(# 
doea  not  appear  any  more  than  in  « tngfdy  9S 
eomedy.  In  the  raided  kind*  tb^  poet  bimsftf 
fipeakfi  part  of  the  piec^  and  tbf  diwaotcm  tk/t 
rest  of  it.  This  gives  a  veiy  great  imsiy  to  tbf 
pastoral  porai^  and  we  have  beavtiM  InsttOflfi 
both  by  Tbeoofitus  and  VIrgU  of  all  tbow  VPrtit 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  dbserv^f  that  fdt^Ottgll 
TigMeoorttus  be  chiefly  known  as  a  paatpral  pp^ 
yet  be  bas  written  a  grsat  m^ny  otber  yktm 
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whieb  do  not  ML  under  that  denxmnnatfen.    Tfae 
collection  of  his  poems,  therefore,  has  been  colled 
by  iAie  general  name  of  ^eA^xxm.    The  word  i^i^ou^r 
IS  a  diminutive  from  ^tTjofrma^  and  means  a  little 
picture  or  representation,  whether  of  rural  fife  or 
no^  and  is  a  title  extremely  proper  iov  the  poems 
of  Theocritus.    Virgil  has  made  use  of  the  title 
Eclogoe^  which  is  also  a  Greek  word,  and  means 
what  we  would  in  English  call  choice  or  select 
pieces  \  for  Virgil,  although  he  has  written  but  a 
small  number  of  this  sort  of  poems,  does  not  al- 
ways confine  himself  to  the  pastoral.    The  Ictyl- 
lium  is  capable  ci  such  variety,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  that  it  does  not  properly  admit 
6£  particular  rules.    It  seems  to  be  a  general  name 
finr  all  those  smaller  poems  which  are  neither  tra- 
gedies,  nor  comedies,  nor  odes, .  nor  elegies,  but 
which  are  just  small  poems  reducible  to  none  of 
these  classes.     And  here  we  may  observe,  that 
th(Aigh  the  pastoral  poem  is  generally  short,  and 
may  with  great  propriety  be  termed  an  idylliiim, 
yet  there  have  been  instances  of  a  complete  pasi> 
toral  drama,  both  of  the  tragic  and  comic  species*. 
Of  the  eopciie  sort  are  the  PastOT  Fido  of  Guarini, 
and  Amytal  of  Tasso,  in  Italian,  and  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  of  Allan  Hamsay ,  in  the  Scottish  diakot ; 
and  of  the  tragic  sort  is  Dione,  a  pastoral  tragedy 
by  Mr  Gay.    But  though  all  of  these  pieces  are 
very  el^ant,  and  have  been  much  applauded,  yet 
jHwastoral  life  does  not  seem  to  afford  suiBdent 
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vatiety  or  business  to  furnish  a  multipUdty  of 
subjects  for  the  dranuu 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it 
has  been  usual  to  refer  it  to  a  veiy  early  period  of  the 
world,  to  the  times  of  the  Golden  Age,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  profession  of  a  shepherd  was 
the.  most  natural  to  man  at  that  time.  '<  It  is  easy  to 
^  imagine,"  says  one  writer  on  this  subject,  **  that 
^*  the  first  men,  findingthemselves  peaceful  masters 
**  of  a  pcHtion  of  earth  which  presented  every  thing 
<'  to  them  in  abundance  which  could  administer  to 
*f  their  wants,  or  satisfy  their  desires,  or  please  their 
^<  taste,  would  think  of  pouring  out  their  gratitude 
^  in  elegant  strains  of  praise ;  and  that,  in  their  en* 
'^  thusiasm,  they  would  make  the  rivers,  the  mea- 
'^  dows,the  mountains,  the woods,andeveryddight- 
'' ,  ful  scene  aroun^,  take  an  interest  in  their  felidty ; 
•*  and,  afler  expressing  their  gratitude,  they  would 
^  celebrate  the  tranquillity  and  the  felicity  of  their 
**  condition ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  subjedl^of 
"  pastoral  poetry  "    And  to  this  Golden  Age  the 
pastoral  poets  in  every  sucbeeding  age  are  directed 
to  refer.    But  tlui^MCIbn  of  referring  the  origin 
of  the  pasto|0^oetry  to  a  supposed  age  of  gold, 
has  of  l^ir^been  disputed,   particularly  by  Mr 
Thomas  Warton,  the  editor  of  Theocritus,  a  gen- 
tleman of  profound  erudition,    and  of  elegant 
taste,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  rank  among 
my  friends.    And  as  his  notions  upon  this  subject 
are  ingenious,  and  deserve  attention,  I  td^all 
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take  ihe  opportunity  of  laying  befinre  you  tbe 
substance  of  his  dissertation  on  the  ancient  bucolic 
or  pastoral  poetry,  prefixed  to  the  splendid  edi- 
tion of  Theocritus,  frcnn  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Oxford. 

He  sets  out  with  observing,  that  nothing  in  an- 
dent  literature  is  delivered  with  certainly  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  species  of  poetry ;  and  he 
apolo^zes  with  the  modesty  whidi  alwi^s  accom- 
panies genius,  for  differing  from  other  learned 
modems  upon  this  subject  ^  If,"  says  he,  ^  we 
^  view  all  the  sorts  of  poetiy  with  attention,  we 
^  shall  find  that  they  arose  from  slender  begin- 
**  nings.  The  greatest  performances  of  the  first 
*^  poets  were  very  rude,  and  formed  without  any 
^'  attention  to  the  rules  since  estaUished.  As  this 
*^  was  the  case,  particularly  in  dramatic  poetry,  so 
'*  the  first  authors  of  bucolic  verses  never  dreamt  of 
••  the  definition  we  now  have  of  that  sort  of  poe- 
**  tr^  Nor  did  they  design  to  exhibit  an  image  of 
*'  the  pastoral  life  abounding  in  every  delight. 
•*  If  pastoral  poetry  took  it^  rise  in  the  very  early 
'*  ages  of  the  world,  how  has^it  happened,  that  we 
^  know  of  no  eminent  pastoraVpoets  who  flourish- 
•*  ed  before  the  time  of  Theocritus,  who  lived  so 
**  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It 
*•  therefore,"  says  Mr  Wartctti,  ^*  dearly  appears  to 
*'  me,  that  pastoral  poetry  took  its  rise  firom  the 
^  ancient  comedy  while  the  latter  was  in  its  sim- 
and  uncultivated  state,  or  rather  that  it 
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''  made  a  pmior  ecpede^  of  it  Oomady  bad  Up 
'^  ^anjg^n  in  those  free  ^gawM  wli^sh  i^iere  lodelmt- 
*  ^ed  by  the  iahabitants  <if  the  le^imtrjr,  oa  th^ 
^^  fertiral^  after  finishing  their  lafaaurs;  jth^tben 
**  indulged  themselves  in  verses  of  a  rude,  and  as 
**  it  "werfy  extmnporaneons  kintL  These  i?%Tses 
^  wem  in  time  ^aaoeee&d  hj  the  <tiE|g^  and  hjf 
**  set  {>%j  DQjpreaented  there.  On  theae  feati^ 
'*  <oooask«s»  the  people  indidged  tbemsdves  is  a 
*^  (Uoentious  juanner^  and  attacked  eaeh  other  with 
^  tnutoal  invective  and  aroproadb."  He  (fiiotes 
iW>m  Hkmoae  and  TihuUus  to  support  this  efwioB, 
«id  then  ht  ihimlos  that  shepherds  were  intiodnped 
tsm  tiMseioceasions  to  «et  a  part,  as  being  chfurae- 
icfs  that  natwally  presented  themselves  in  the 
fioaantry,  and  i«rho  weie  oapid^  <of  iittedng  the  in- 
(delieate  iai^nage  of  TCpvoaoh.  Hence  4;be  drama- 
ttic  fiirm^  the  paatoral,  and  ike  alternate  strain  in 
which  it  is  ofilen  song.  Acoerdiag  to  Efacharmus, 
tiheoomedyivassaid  to  tfdce  ks  origin  !n  Sicily^ 
ivihere  we  b»  almost  certain  iliat  bucolie  poetry 
^as  .first  Joaawn.  He.siqiparts  this  qpinieoi  iioni 
rsevBcal  passages  in  Theooritns  himself  which  seem 
4o  oiefer  to  tAie  pastoral  drama.  Mr  Wanton  ^i^qpon 
rtiie  whole  4rhiBks,  that  in  the  in&ncy  of  coraedj, 
idhe  persons  were  nasties,  ready  to  throw  out  mu- 
rtual  xeproadhes.  That  among  Hhe  re^t,  shepherds 
jwere  introduced  upon  the  sti^,  and  a  sort  of  pas^ 
torals  acted  ihy  them.  In  process  of  time»  these 
orustic icharaoters  were  banished  fix>m thestag^^^d 
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twwlpua,  Temdn^  and  ivbeliia:^  thegr  iv!ei«f  acted 
^  km/b,  liief  prfesehned  traees  of  tbcnr  Mckstit  ekbi^ 
Mticn»  toid  istt  ksigth  ^passed  into  ^.^^prnte  And 
4Wtkliiiiii^  i^p^cks  dif  luting;  And  after  tliejr 
lerased  to  be  Mpuraelited  txpaa  the  stege,  Itief 
«Mili0finieg«pp0iiti^  tibe  mtarathre  form,  wfato 
4li^)fiN-mer  idMBMtit  (CMt  sesfmed  le»  tepedieAt. 
kud'at  tot^  in  this  iiqicciet  iM,  ^  tbt  mcustit 
f«tefitt«i«afiJlaid4Mde»  lasweftasin  the  ^omedf. 
t^hMitiife pddb dbsiesrred  the  gmxe  loUd  ddigfate 
ttf3|tie'0(iuiitoy>  widcbrosek  afppesM,  byinteo- 
(tet&ag  tbeiie  ^^  pn^mietj^,  «  |Kion  could  he 
^Rmpifd  ftUl  of  tnAght  iBdagoty  md  ideioriptioii,  bi^ 
Hbub  Wose  tbit  moit  {Aea^n^  ^spnies  df  })Mtty^ 
^^Mdi  imttotes  the  :«ie(Sdiig  md  inantiers  ^£^the  !»»* 
toral  li^  Withth&meeoiAit  rof  ftbe  ittMttcr,  «be 
opuiion  concerning  the  golden  age  vanishes. 

It  is  the^eoKto^  ^  %iffiaKc  writers  49  ^A  forth 
the  itH)6t  pteai^ng  sBid%ie^t2ftillimagei»^>things. 
With  them  all  fruits  are  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
$h^  hB6^w^fylb,  «ndt|bdr)p»tiuiies  ^necfloufish- 
iMg.  M%he^lighte^ii»giiimrh«i5,tvdes,wd 
'^MV«6,  we  ^VtoiiM^  to  (emfaellidb  th&t  wagB. 
fKtofliind  ttte  l^prM^Aed  1S16  iblessed  l)e3roiid  <tbe  lot 
^  llUmiamity,  and  flotDMiing  ^in  a  trani|tiillit^ial- 
^mait  'diviney^^-^mdbt  fw^idihy  in  Use  amidst  idf  lall 
Hihe'oonveniiencies  ttnd  bl^siEaiigs  ^  the  oounti^^^^ 
having  no  care  but  that  which  is  emplotjr^f^^t 
1!||«lrfl6cks»-^ev6t6d<toloiste;  (to  poetry,  andtou- 
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die^— free  ftom  every  crime,  and  itbm'  all  soft  of 
Wretchedness.  Circumstances^  these,  of  sudi  su- 
perior hap{)iness,  as  can  scarody  be  supposed  to 
exist  any  where  upon  earth ;  and  therefore  tiie 
critics,  not  being  able  to  account  for  them  other- 
wise, took  the  easiest  n^thod,  that  of  referring 
them  to  some  &bulous  or  blessed  period,  called  the 
Golden  Age.  The  muse^  in  this  qpecies  of  poetry, 
invents  a  sort  of  ideal  truth,  (so  to  speak),  which 
is  not  so  different  from  the  real,  as  to  hinder  ratal 
scenes  and  olgects  from  being  kept  constantly  in 
sight ;  but  she  paints  them  not  just  as  they  really 
are^  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  What  was  exeella^ 
and  beautiful  in  nature,  she,  by  a  curious  art,  ren- 
ders still  more  beautiful  and  exquisite,  and  ste 
coUects  together  el^ant  cAgects  into  one  grcMipe, 
that  in  nature  are  perhaps  scattered.    Thus — 

'^  Speluncs^  vivique  lacu8,  et  fiigida  Tampe 

Mugkusque  bourn ;  moUeflque  sub  arbcnre  somni/' 

In  short,  the  pastoral  muse,  suppres^ng  and  hid- 
ing whatever  is  found  coarse  and  indelicate  anu»ig 
shepherds,  and  catching  all  the  rural  charms  and 
graces,  produces  a  more  beautiful  and  finished 
picture  than  in  reality  exists.  Hence  arise  Hiaae 
pleasing  images,  those  delights  seasoned  with  every 
sort  of  sweetness,  which  we  envy  so  much  in  the 
pastoral  life. 

Dr  Trapp  is  therefi[n*e  mistaken,  wh^i  in  his 
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lectures  on  poetry,  he  asserts  that  pastoral  poetry 
ought  not.  to  be  composed  in  modern  times,  be- 
cause the  pastoral  life  is  no  longer  like  what  it  was 
in  the  Golden  Age.    The  use  and  design  of  poetry 
k  not  to  represent  things  as  they  really  are,  but  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  this  sort  of  poetry 
is  consistent  even  with  modern  times,  and  is  found 
in  truth  to  be  so.    If  a  close  adherence  to  nature 
were  required  even  in  tragedy,  exclusive  of  all  sort 
of  fiction,  what  man  in  his  senses  would  write  it  ? 
For  tragic  heroes,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  poets, 
surely  do  not  at  present  exist  in  nature,  and  per- 
haps never  did  exist,  and  yet  this  is  no  objection 
against  tragedy*    For  the  poet  is  not  obliged  to 
represent  what  he  has  actually  seen,  but  what  he 
figures  in  his  own  imagination. 

Having  giv^i  this  ingenious  and  elegant  ac^ 
count  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  pastoral 
poem,  Mr  Warton  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
dramatic  characters   introduced  into  it.     These 
are  either   neatherds,    bubulci,   shepherds,    upu     , 
lianes,  or  goatherds,  caprarii.     And  with  great 
judgment    he    observes,    that    thi^    distinction 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  reading  Theo- 
critus, the  chief  of  pastoral  poets.    And  he  shews 
de^ly,  that  the  bvhulcuSf  or  neatherd,  was  held 
to  be  first  in  dignity,  the  upiUo^  or  shepherd, 
next,   and  then,   in  the  last  place,  the  capra^ 
riuSf  or  goatherd,   who  was  considered  as  the 
meanest  of  all,   except  the  mercenaries  or  hire- 
VOL.  II.  Q  J 
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lings,  who  sometimes  also  appear.  And  where- 
ever  any  one  is  introduced,  fais  charaeter  is  exactly 
preserved  according  to  the  dramatic  ideas.  And 
by  keeping  this  distinction  exactly  in  view,  many 
of  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  appear  much  more 
beautiful  and  artful.  In  illustrating  farther  to  jrou 
the  merit  of  Theocritus,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
copy  the  ideas  of  this  elegant  scholar,  conveyed 
in  tiie  same  dissertation  from  which  I  have  already 
borrowed  so  copiously.  **  The  best  method,**  says 
Mr  Warton,  "  of  considering  the  genius  and  ta- 
**  lents  of  Theocritus  as  a  pastoral  poet>  will  be  to 
*•  compare  him  with  Virgil. 

•*  And  first  of  all,  Theocritus  is  exceedingly 
•*  happy  in  selecting  and  applying  those  minute 
**  circumstances,  which,  though  seemingly  triVialt 
•*  and  therefore  passed  over  by  other  writers,  yet 
^  paint  the  object  more  distinctly,  and  set  it  in  a 
•*  clearer  point  of  view.  Many  sweet  little  drcum- 
**  stances  df  this  sort  occur  in  Theocritus,  which  are 
«  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pastoral  muse,  but 
•*  whidi  the  delicate  and  fastidious  taste  of  Virgil 
^  durst  not  attempt  in  the  Latin  poetry.  Per:. 
**  haps  they  would  have  been  harsh  sounding  in 
•*  the  squeamish  ears  of  the  Romans.  Theocritus 
**  suppresses  or  dissembles  none  of  those  circum- 
**  stances  which  poets  in  very  polite  times  keep 
«  out  of  sight,  but  he  describes  every  thing  with 
**  an  exact  minuteness.  The  Roman  poet  gave  a 
^  polish  to  some  of  thethings  he  transferred  from 
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^  Theocnritus,  wfaiefa  onght  not  to  have  been  po^ 
**  fished.  Virgil,  peiiiaps,  is  more  oorrect»  pre- 
^  cise,  and  elegant,  than  Theocritus,  but  Theo- 
^  mtus  excels  him  in  the  variety  and  strength 
^  of  his  imagery,  and  often  also  in  bebuty.  In 
^  fiict,  Virgil's  muse,  when  he  writes  pastoral 
^  scenes,  is  clothed  in  an  afiected  dress,  and  he 
^  soppmts  a  foreign  character.  Theocritus  sup- 
^  ports  a  character  of  his  own.  The  lattor  re- 
^  presents  the  mann«*s  of  his  countrymen,  the 
^^  former  exhibits  them  from  a  foreign  land.  Vir- 
^^  gil  has  transferred  his  ideas  of  the  pastord 
^  poetry  from  the  descriptions  of  another.  Theo- 
^  critus  has  taken  his  from  the  life.  To  Theom^ 
^*  tus,  who  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  pastoral  images 
^  were  more  frequent  and  more  strong.  And 
^  hence  those  natural  images  with  which  we  are 
^  so  much  delighted  in  this  poet ;  for  he  drew 
'*  them  from  objects  with  which  he  was  acquaint- 
'' ed.  In  shoit,  Theocritus  is  like  some  large 
^  pasture,  of  itself  sufficiently  fertile,  abounding 
^  in  a  variety  of  fruit&l  herbs  and  .beautiful 
^  flowers,  and  wateied  with  pleasant  streams. 
^  Virgil  is  fike  a  garden  laid  out  in  lihining  Uttle 
*•  beds,  where  there  is  abi^idance  of  flowers  dift- 
^^  posed  with  great  art,  and  which,  cultivated  and 
^*  nourished  with  great  care,  were  originally  tranft- 
^'  planted  from  that  larger  pasture.** 

Such  are  the  sentimtents  of  this  ingenious  au«> 
thor  concerning  pastoral  poetry,  and  Theocritus 
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the  father  of  it,  and  his  comparative  merit  with 
Virgil.  To  which  I  shall  now  add  a  short  account 
of  £he  life  of  the  Sicilian  bard. 

Theocritus  was  bom  at  Syracuse,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  about  870  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  fie  flourished  upwards  of  600 
years  later  than  the  tio^  in  which  Homer  is  com- 
monly said  to  have  lived.  Greece,  long  before  the 
time  of  Theocritus,  had  lost  her  liberty;  and 
the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  which 
Greece  made  a  part,  was  after  his  death  parcelled 
out  among  his  successors.  The  tyrant  Hiero  was  in 
possession  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Theocritus,  and 
the  famous  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  It  is  exceedingly  wwthy  of  re- 
mark, that  amidst  all  the  revolutions  to  which 
Greece  was  exposed  after  the  loss  of  her  liberty, 
by  means  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  Greek 
language  not  only  continued  in  purity  in  that 
country,  but  was  extended  far  beyond  its  litmts. 
At  this  period  it  was  known  and  spoken  not  only 
in  Sicily,  the  country  of  Theocritus,  but  was  also 
the  language  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  what  was  the 
rank  in  life  which  the  parents  of  Theocritus  held. 
We  are  told  thai  his  father^s  name  was  Praxago- 
ras,  and  his  mother's  Philina.  Indeed  he  informs 
us  of  this  himself,  in  four  verses  which  you  find 
at  the  beginning  ^  of  many  of  the  copies  of  Kis 
poems,  and  takes  care  to  distinguish  himself  from 
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another  person  <>f  the  same  name,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  And  two  of  his  ^^>^^^  one  in- 
scribed to  Hiero  tyrant  of  Sjrracuse,  and  the  other 
to  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus  king  of  Egypt,  leave  us 
no  room  to  doubt  about  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  He  did  not  find  that  Hiero  was  an  en« 
eourager  of  learned  men,  and  therefore  he  left 
his  native  country  and  repaired  to  the  Egyp- 
tian court,  where  he  found  more  regard  paid  to 
his  merit  Ptolemy  gave  him  great  protection 
and  encouragement.  This  king  was,  indeed,  a 
fiunous  patron  of  learning,  and  by  his  commands, 
the  library  of  Alexandria  was  collected,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  whole  world.  It  is 
also  said,  that  this  eminent  person  gave  orders  to 
toanslate  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  language ;  and 
that  the  Greek  version  of  those  sacred  books, 
known  af  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint 
Bible,  is  the  effect  of  the  labour  of  seventy-two 
learned  persons,  expressly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus. 

We  know  little  more  of  the  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Theocritus.  It  is  added,  that  on.  his  re- 
turn to  Syracuse,  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Hiero,  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  in  his  writings.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
the  poems  he  has  left  have  gained  him  a  great 
name.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  is  the  chief 
in  pastoral  or  bucolic  song ;  and  in  some  of  his 
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pieces  that  oome  not  under  this  denominaticm^  he 
k  allowed  to  have  succeeded  admirably.  In  an 
account  he  gives  of  Hercules  destroying  the  Ne« 
mean  lion^  he  yields  not,  in  point  of  fire  and  ele« 
vation,  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Iliad.  In  a  con^ 
versation  betwixt  Aicmena  and  Tiresias,  he  ap« 
preaches  the  ease  of  the  dialogue  which  distin- 
guishes the  Odyssey.  His  panegyric  upon  King 
Ptolemy,  is  justly  esteeined  a  master-piece  in  that 
species  of  writing.  In  some  of  the  smaller  h^vaami, 
his  success  is  no  less  remarkable.  The  stinging  ot 
Cupid,-*-the  killing  of  Adonis  by  the  boar,  have  all 
the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Anacreon.  So  that 
the  genius  of  Theocritus  was  not  confined  to  the 
pastoral  walk,  any  mare  than  that  of  Virgil,  al- 
though we  do  not  hear  that  he  attempted  the  great 
epic  poem.    In  the  language  of  Virgil,  perhaps, 

'^  Cum  eaneret  reges  et  praelia^  Cyntliius  auran 
Vellit  et  admonuit^  pastorem  Tityre  pingues 
Pa8cere  oportet  oves  deductiun  dicere  cannen.'* 

In  the  pastoral  he  indeed  shines  with  redoubled 
lustre.  His  nine  first  h^vaaim,  and  his  eleventh,  are 
truly  in  the  pastoral  style*  In  many  of  the  others 
he  sings*  a  loftier  strain,  in  which  Virgil  also  has 
imitated  him. 

'^  Slcdidet  Mu88e^  paullo  Kkngora  canamus; 
NoQ  onmes  arbusta  juvant  humilesque  mjrricse. 
Si  canimus  sylvas^  sylvae  sint  console  dignse." 
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Wlieret  it  is  to  be  obsenred^  Umt  Virgfl  addresses 
the  muses  by  the  appellation  of  Sicelides  Mtisas,  in 
allunon  to  Sicily,  the  ooantry  of  Theocritus.  He 
b^ns  another  of  his  Eclogues  with  an  allusioit: 
of  the  same  sort. 

"  Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versa 
Nostra,  nee  erubuit  sylvas  habitare  Thalia." 

Besides  the  honourable  testimony  of  Virgil,  I 
m^ht  enumerate  to  you  a  great  many  of  the 
eulogiums  passed  upcm  this  poet  by  many  other 
writers,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  few. 
•*  Tlieocritus,**  says  the  Abb^  Batteux,  ^*  has  in 
'^  his  Idylliums  painted  nature  in  .a  simple,  na^ 
"  tive,  and.  graceful  manner.  His  work  may 
**  be  considered  as  the  shepherd's  liiMary,  if 
^  that  sort  of  character  may  be  allowed  to  have 
^  one.  Here  is  to  be  found  a  vast  variety  of 
**  traits  that  mark  the  pastoral  character.  It  is 
^  true  there  are  some  which  might  have  been 
^  more  delicate,  others  whose  simplicity  appears 
**  to  us  too  much  in  the  extreme,  but  in  the  great- 
*^  est  part  there  is  a  sweetness,  a  softness^  which 
«<  succeeding  poets  have  cofNied  rather  than  af- 
^'  tempted  to  imitate.  The  ver^cation  of  this 
^  poet  is  admirable,  full  of  fire,  of  imagery,  and, 
**  above  all,  of  a  melody  which  gives  it  a  supe- 
^  rioriiy  over  that  of  every  other  bard.  In  Theo- 
**  critus,  the  scene  of  the  IdyUium  is  in  a  wood, 
^  CHT  in  a  smifing  meadow.    He  has  painted  nature 
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**  in  a  8im{^^  and  sometimes  in  a  negligent  man- 
"  ner/' 

^^  That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus,"   says 
the  great  Dryden^  ^^  from  all  (^her  poets,  both 
'^  Greek  and  I^atin,  and  which  raises  him  even  a- 
«  bove  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is  the  inimitable 
<^  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the  natural  ex- 
"  pression  of  them  in  words  so  becoming  of  a  pas- 
toral.   A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes ; 
^  he  shews  his  art  and  learning,  by  disguising 
**  both.     His  shepherds   never  rise  above  their 
**  country  education,  in  their  complaints  of  love. 
"  There  is  the  same  difference  betwixt  him  and 
**  Virgil,  as  there  is  betwixt  Tasso's  Amynta,  and 
**  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.    Virgil's  shepherds 
**  are  too  well  read  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
<<  and  Plato,  and  Guarini's  seem  to  have  been  bred 
**  in  courts,  but  Theocritus  and  Tasso  seem  to  have 
"  taken  theirs  from  cottages  and  plains.    Theo- 
**  critus,"  adds  the  same  great  poet  and  critic^  "  is 
**  softer  than  Ovid ;  he  touches  the  passions  more 
'*  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own 
**  fund,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  sciences 
^^  for  a  supply.    Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  in- 
^^  comparable  sweetness  in  its  clownishness,  like  a 
^*  fair  shepherdess  in  her  country  russet,  talking 
.♦*  in  a  Yorkshire  tone.    This  was  impossible  for 
**  Virgil  to  imitate,   because  the  severity  of  the 
'<  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantage. 
<^  Spenser  has  endeavoured  it  in  his  Shepherds 
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'<  Calendar,  but  it  can  never  suoreed  in  tite  Eng^ 
"  lish  language." 

This  use  of  the  Ikmc  dialect  by  Theocritus, 
which  Dryden  has  taken  notice  of,  can  scarcely 
indeed  be  transfused  into  ^ny  other  tongue.  Per^ 
haps  our  Scotish  dialect,  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
understood,  has  mudi  the  same  likeness  to  tte 
English,  as  the  Doric  had  to  the  Greek.  And 
for  this  reason,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  our 
celdbrated  pastoral  called  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
partakes  nearly  of  the  advantage  of  the  Doric 
dial^rt;  and,  in  point  of  style,  produces  to  us 
an  effect  similar  to  that  which  the  j^dyllia  of 
Theocritus  would  excite  in  the  ear  of  an  ancient 
Greek. 

None  of  the  modem  pastoral  poets  have  come  up 
to  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  unless  perhaps  in  some 
few  detached  things.  The  subjects  of  pastwal 
poetry  seem  to  be  more  exhausted  than  those  of 
most  others ;  nor  has  Sanazarius's  attempt  to  en* 
large  its  province,  by  introducing  fishermen  upon 
the  beach,  been  attended  with  great  success, 
though  Sanazarius  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
poet  The  Piscatory  Eclogues  of  Fletcher  are  a 
much  feebler  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  Spenser 
seems  to  have  had  a  fine  genius  for  excelling  in 
pastoral  poetry ;  there  are  many  fine  strokes  in 
his  Shepherd's  CaleiHiia*,  but  he  has^  frequently  de- 
graded the  -subject  by  too  vul^ir  a  dialect,  and. 
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from  his  fondness  for  aUegory^  hat  .mtroduced 
things  which  suit  not  the  pastoral  strain. 

The  Pastorals  of  Pope  are  a  juvenile  pafoim- 
ance»— he  has  imitated  the  ancients,  without  ai« 
most  a  single  idea  c^  \iis  o\nu  The  admiraUe 
melody  of  the  verse  is  thdr  diief  reoommenda* 
tion,  and  here  ihey  are  entitled  to  very  great 
praise.  The  Pastorals  of  Philips  are  perhaps  more 
original  than  those  of  Pope ;  but  the  poet,  aim* 
ing  at  great  simplicity,  has  degenerated  into  mean* 
ness  and  vulgarity.  Gay's  Shepherd's  Week  de- 
serves  particular  notice ;  it  is  an  imitation  of  the 
manners  of  modem  English  shepherds,  under  hi* 
dicrous  names;  It  may  be  called  the  comic  pasto* 
ral,-— it  abounds  in  humour,  and  is  extremely  eb^ 
tertaining;  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  pa- 
rody on  the  serious  jmstooral.  The  French  Pasto- 
rals of  Fontenelle  are  in  tl^  c^posite  extreme 
from  those  of  Gay, — the  manners  of  the  shepherds 
savour  toa  much  of  the  court,  and  of  the  toilettes 
of  Paris;  they  are,  however,  remarkable  for  the 
ekganee  of  the  composition. 

Among  the  modern  productions  of  thk  kind, 
there  is  one  whidi  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  o^ 
and  that  is,  the  PastcMral  Ballad  of  the  late  Mr 
Shenstcme.  This  amiable  poet,  and  worthy  nran,' 
afforded  an  instance,  even  in  modem  times,  of  a 
person  who  retired  to  the  eoimtry  in  a  noUe  inde- 
pendence, and  courted  and  found  those  pleasing 
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and  simple  soenei  which  he  hu  (dt  with  rapture 
represented  by  the  ancient  pastoral  bards.  He  ac- 
cordingly copied  from  nature,  and  his  own  little 
estate  was  literally  what  he  described  it  to  be  in 
various  parts  of  his  poems,  particularly  in  this  ex- 
quisite ballad,  from  which  1  shall  now  quote  a 
few  passages.  The  author  himself,  it  is  said,  was 
the  subject  of  it,  and  his  Phyllis  was  really  a  lady 
on  whom  he  had  unluckily  fixed  his  afiections^ 
but  who  did  not  listen  to  his  lays. 

''  My  banks  they  are  i^umish'd  with  bees. 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees^ 

And  my  hills  are  white-over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss^ 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow ; 
My  fountains  all  border'd  with  moss. 

Where  the  hare-bells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  aeen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound: 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweet-briar  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields^  in  the  prime  of  the  year. 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold : 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  dear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bow'r  I  have  labour'd  to  rear ; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire. 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 
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Oh  how  Buddoi  the  jessamine  strore 

With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay ! 
Already  it  calls  for  my  love> 

To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 


I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed : 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear^ 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true  she  averr'd. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young : 
And  I  lov'd  her  the  more^  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to— a  dove : 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold^ 

And  she  call'd  it  the  sister  of  lorie. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey^ 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore^ 
Let  her  speak^  and  whatever  she  say^ 

Methinks  I  should  love  her  the  more." 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

Lyric  Poetry — Pindar — Anacreon — Sappho-^ 
Horace — English  Lyric  Poets. 

» 

Ajyhic  Poetry  is  iotenided  to  be  sung,  and  to  ac- 
company a  musical  instrument.  When  poems  <rf 
this  species  wa-e  sung  in  ancient  times^  it  was 
usual  to  accompany  them  with  the  notes  of  th^ 
lyre.  This  is  to  be  learned  from  many  passages 
both  of  Anacreon  and  Horace,  who  talk  of  this 
instrument  respectively  in  their  first  odes,  by  the 
names  of  Av^  and  Barbitos. 

The  term  Ode,  by  whidi  we  commonly  deno- 
minate  the  lyric  poem,  is  of  Greek  extraction,  and 
signifies  a  song.  Carmina^  therefore,  appears  to 
have  heen  the  title  given  by  Horace  to  those  of  his 
poems  to  which  we  now  ^ve  the  name  of  Odas ; 
for  there  is  no  eiridepce  that  Horace  ever  prefixed 
the  word  Ode  to  any  of  his  compositions.    With 
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respect  to  the  union  of  the  music  of  the  lyre  i¥ith 
the  ode,  we  cannot  at  present  pretend  to  give  you 
a  satis&ctory  account  of  it.  But  we  may  easily 
conceive,  that  the  charms  of  poetry  aqd  music, 
thus  united,  would  give  a  great  degree  of  pleasure 
to  the  hearer ;  espedally  as  the  ancient  ode,  now 
read  without  any  other  melody  than  that  of  the 
versification,  gives  such  high  entertainment  In 
reality,  the  ode,  from  its  having  been  intended  to 
be  accompanied  with  music,  is  full  of  lofty-tcmed 
and  animated  spirit,  and  even  enthusiasm ;  and  he 
who  cannot  rise  above  the  bumble  walk  of  sober 
prose,  will  have  no  relish  for  this  fervid  and  en- 
raptured sort  of  composition,  for  it  is  a  specif  of 
poetry,  whose  end  is  to  express  high-toned  and 
energetic  sensation.  Whet|ier  the  ode  excite  love, 
anger,  joy,  admiration,  grandeur,  sublimity,  ten-» 
demess,  or  any  other  passicm  or  emotion,  it  does 
k  in  a  strong  and  animated  manner. 

"  Irritaty  mulcet^  UHm  terroribuB  implet 
Ut  magua. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  of  the  ode,  at  least  of  the 
higher  spedes  of  it,  which  is  the  origin  of  those 
digressions  which  have  been  remarked  in  it ;  for  if 
any  one  is  to  search  for  a  story  continued  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  the  ode,  in  a  connected  man- 
ner, he  will  find  himsdf  engaged  in  a  fruitless 
pursuit  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  ode  to  tell  a 
story,  although  some  of  the  most  pleasing  pas* 
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sages  of  history  are  sometimes  intrbdueed  into  this 
sort  of  poem,  Qnd  when  touched  upon  hy  the 
hands  of  a  master,  produce  great  energy  and  beau* 
tjr.  The  story  of  Regains  is  exquisitely  intro- 
duced by  Horace,  but  is  set  forth  in  a  manner 
very  different  indeed  from  the  sober  narration  <^ 
a  historian. 

"  Fertur  pudics  conjugis  osculmn^ 
Parvosque  natos^  ut  capitis  minor^ 
A  86  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  Tultum ; 
Donee  labantes  consilio  patres 
Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  mserentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exul. 
Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
TorlcNT  pararet ;  mm  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos 
£t  populum  reditus  morantem^ 
Quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 

Tendens  Verfafranos  in  agros^ 
Aut  Lacedaemonium  Taraitiim." 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  lyric  poet  in- 
troduces history  into  the  ode.  He  sometimes  al- 
ludes abruptly  to  some  well-known  transaction,  and 
he  hurries  into  the  midst  of  the  incidents  till  he 
set  the  hearers  in  a  glow,  and  then  he  explains  them, 
perhaps,  more  particularly  in  the  succeeding  stan- 
za.   In  what  I  have  to  say  farther  of  the  ode,  1 
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shall*  in  imitarticoi  of  that  species  of  coftipo^tion 
which  I  am  describiiig,  observe  no  method,  but 
proceed  in  a  desultory  manner ;  for  I  think  the  ode 
does  not  easily  admit  of  a  calm,  and  dispassion- 
ate,  and  methodical  discussion.  I  remember  once 
to  have  heard  that  Cicero  was  found  fault  mth  l^ 
some  frigid  critic,  because  his  treatise  on  friendship 
was  written  in  a  loose,  and  declamatory,  and  flow- 
ing  manner,  without  a  dose  connected  chain  of 
reasoning ;  as  if,  forsooth,  any  person  susceptible 
of  the  real  sentiments  of  friendship  could  talk  of 
them  in  a  cold,  a  phlegmatic,  or  a  scientific  man- 
ner. He  who  can  treat  coolly  and  methodically 
of  the  ode,  ought  to  suspect  that  he  has  no  true 
relish  for  the  beauties  of  that  animated  and  vi- 
gorous sort  of  production. 

The  beginning  of  the  ode  is  generally  bold  and 
animated.  The  poet  has  seized  the  lyre,  and  he 
feels  the  poetic  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  he  is  at 
a  loss  where  to  begin : 

''  Quern  virum  aut  heroa>  lyra,  vd  acri 
Tibia  sumes  celebrate^  Clio  ? 

At  another  time  he  throws  away  all  the  cares  of 
life, — he  gives  them  to  the  seas  and  the  winds, 
and  attaches  himself  solely  to  the  JVJuses. 

'^  Musis  amicus^  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis  " 
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At  anatber  time,  aod  in  a  diflprerttlAiiiKmr,  be' 
warns  mankind  of  the  fleeting  pnigre$s  of  time, 
and  of  the  fast  apptoaob  <^  old  age  wid(€  dentil. 

'*  Eheu  fugaoes^  Postuine>  Postume^ 
Labuntur  aiini ;  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instant!  sehects 
Afferet,  indomitsque  morti.'' 

At  another  time  he  even  threatens  to  soar  above 
the  limits  of  this  earth,  by  an  uncommon  poetieal 
flight 

"  Non  usitata  nee  tenui  ferar 

Penna^  biformis  per  liquidum  ethera 
Vates^  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius  ;  invidiaque  ma^or 
Urbes  relinquam.-— — *' 

Then  he  invokes  the  Muse,  and,  having  done  so, 
in  the  heat  of  the  poetical  paroxysm,  he  imagines 
be  hears  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

*'  Descende  ceelo^  et  die  age  tibia^ 
Regina^  longum^  Calliope,  melos 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus,  dtharave  Phoebi. 
Auditis  ?   An  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania  ?   Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  luoos,  amsnse 
Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae." 

This  is  the  manner,  then,  in  which  the  ode,  at 
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iMit'  tbai'M^h  'Speciet  of  U^  gaieralfy  iHieaki 
offiii'It'is'often^like  a  tdrmit  bursting  from  a 
roei^'i  arid  i ill  its  progveos  it  flows  •  sometimes 
more  smoothly,  and  sometimes  witli  greater  rapi- 
dity. But  a^  its  general  tenor  is  violent,  it  ought 
not  to  be  spun  out  to  a  great  length,  lest  the 
poet  should  exl^aust  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
and  become  tame  and  languid.  Here,  then,  are 
tW)  properties- of  the  ode.  It  should  be  vehement 
and  aniniated,  and  it  should  be  short  As  it 
commonly  breaks  out  in  a  high-toned  sort  of 
poetry,*so  in  its  progress  it  is  varied  and  desultory. 
It  deals  much  in  transitions,  leaving  its/ subject,  to 
all  appearance,  at  once,  and  by  a  sudden  stroke 
returning  to  it.  Not  that  the  poet  gives  him- 
self up  to  a  wild  ungovernable  frenzy,  and  runs 
from  one  subject  to  another  like  a  madman; 
liis  method  is  indeed  concealed,  and  he  indulgef 
in  a  variety  of  digressions,  but  the  digressions 
should  still  have  some  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject,— and  that  reference,  though  it  may  be  lost 
for  a  while  in  the  blaze  of  imagery,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  transition,  should  clearly  appear  at  last. 
For  although  the  ode  admits  of  greater  obscurity 
and  seeming  deviation  than  any  other  sort  of 
poetry,  a  measure  ought  to  be  observed  in  that 
obscurity ;  for  when  it  is  carried  beyond  proper 
bounds  it  tires,  and  distresses,  and  perplexes  the 
readers.  These  digressions  of  the  ode  are  of  va- 
rious aorts» — they  ate  either  animated  moral  re- 
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flection^  ot  they  are  fllittiani  t<y  Idstorioal  iftietsl'- 
Thus,  in  the  third  ode  oi  the  first  book  of  Hoiaoe, 
the  poet  addieates  himself  to  the  ship  in  wfaldi 
Virgil  sailed  to  Athens,  Mid  ptviys  that  the  winds 
may  be  favouraUe. 

*'  Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  &9tim  HdctMBj  iscdda  ndtrs^ 

Ventantmque  vegfit  pater, 
Ob$trictis  alHs  pneter  lapyga, 

Navia^  qom  tibi  creditum 
Debes  VhyKnm,  finibw  Atlioii 

Rtddas  iDooiuneui,  preeor, 
£t  serves  aoiina  dattidBum  meiB. 

And  then  he  indulges  in  a  beautiful  digression 
conoeming  the  boldness  of  that  man  who  first 
ventured  to  intrust  himself  to  the  fury  of  Ocean 
in  a  frail  bark. 

*'  lUi  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fi-agilem  true! 

Commisit  pdago  ratem 
l^imtts,  nee  tiiftuit  praecipitem  Africum 

Decertantem  Aqaflonibus, 
Nee  triales  Hyadas,  nee  rabiem  Noti/' 

After  which  he  throws  out  some  pertinent  and 
animated  reflections  concerning  the  daring  nature 
of  the  human  race,  with  which  he  concludes  the 
ode.  *''*,". 

Of  the  allusion  to  an  historical  feet,  the  story  of 
b2 
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IR^glllas,  *ab6ady  quoted*  is  an  example ;  ai^^. 
VfhUAk  k  tiie  same  thing  in  poetry,  and  has  the 
S9ine  ^Eeet*  the  aUusion  may  be  made  to  a  known 
fabukHufact  Thua  Hon^  begins  a  Ic^y  ode 
with  a  representation  of  the  state  of  mind  inddent 
to  the  just  and  upright  man. 

'*  Justum  et  tenaccm  propositi  vimm 
Non  civium  ardor  pnva  jubentiiun, 
Non  vultos  instantis  t3rranni 

Mente  quatit  solida^  neque  Aiister, 
Dux  inquicti  turbidus  Hadrtse, 
Nec.fulminantia  magna  manus  Jovis : 
Si  fracttts  illabatur  orbis^ 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 

Then  he  illustrates  what  he  has  thus  beautifully 
said^  by  a  referem^e  to  the  story  of  Pollux  and 
Hercules,  and  continues  artfully,  at  the  same  time, 
to  introduce  a  flattering  stroke  to  Augustus. 

'^  Hac  arte  Pollux^  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus^  arces  attigit  igneas : 

Quos  inter  Augustus  jrecumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar." 

But  although  the  ode  deals  thus  in  digressions 
and  abrupt  transitions,  yet  there  is  a  unity  of  de- 
sign to  be  observed  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  epic  and 
dramatic  poem.  The  lyric  poem,  then,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  short  poetical  production,  original^ 
i|itefi4^d  to.bq  adapted  to  music,  full  of  animatipn, 
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or  gaiety,  or  sublimity^  to  of  0IL   .  Wb^ii  they 
are  united,  the  most  perfect  lyric  perfonnansf^ 
arises;  although  odes,  suffide»tly  pleasing,  nm]^ 
exist  with  only  one  of  those  qualifieatkH^    Soma 
of  the  odes  of  Pindar  possess  them  alL    Thos^  ar^ 
gain,  of  Anacreon,  are  distinguished  for  their  gai^- 
and  gallantry,  and  do  not  attempt  the  sublimity 
and  awful  enthusiasm  of  this  spedes  of  compor 
sition.    Horace,  as  we  sh^  see  nmre.  particul^ly> 
afterwards,  shines  forth  in  all  the  variety  of  the 
ode.    He  is  Pindaric,  he  is  Anacareontic,  te  is; 
Sapphic,  he  is  Alcaic    In  short,  as  he  was  tlifl 
only  Roman  lyric  poet,  he  seems  to  hare  .b*en 
ambitious  of  transplanting^  with  his  own  bapd/  a)^ 
the  lyric  flowers  of  Gteece  into  the  Roman  «oiLi 
And  indeed  he  has  been  so  successful  *s  to  dispute 
the  palm  as  a  poet  with  Vir^l  hindielf. 
.    With  respect  to  the  form  of  thex>de,  a  vast  vatiety 
is  allowable ;  and  all  the  different  aorts  ^  versie  used 
in  any  language,  are  allowed  at  times  ta  take  plact, 
in  the  ode.    The  Greeks^  particularly  the  dram9^ 
tic  poets,  in  their  choruses,  and  after  them,  Piudar 
in  his  Olympic;  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemebn 
odes,  have  arranged  their  performances  of  this  sorfe 
by  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,-^^n  .ac- 
count of  which  I  formerly  gave  you  in  treating  of 
the  chorus.    First  came  the  strophe,  in  a  certain* 
number  of  verses^  acQording  to  the  hnoy  of  the- 
poet ;  then  the  antistroplie,  and  last  of  all,  thfi' 
epode;  and  these  were  .repeated  in  the.  same  Aum^ 
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b»6fveiS6i,  each  dtrophe^  untisttophe,  and  epode^ 
6D»MqKmding  ta  its  pntpding  on6  of  the  same 
ttmie.  Reracei  and  manjr  of  the  Greek  lyrio 
poti$f  h«te  not  obfenred  this  distribution,  but 
httve  rither  ipepesited  one  soft  of  line  from  begm** 
ning  to  end  of  mi  ode»  or  hftve  made  use  of  a 
stansa,  ahrays  Moaning  after  a  oertain  number  of 
ireiises*  The  strophe,  however,  antistrophe,  and 
epedev  hare  been  attended  to  by  several  of  our  nuv 
dem  Bnglidi  poets,  and  though  they  have  not  been 
marked  hf  name»  are  oayefdlly  distinguished  by 
%ttreB  according  to  that  idea. 

Tfie  tribe  of  lyric  poets  in  ancient  Greece  was 
very  numewus*  Pindar  and  Anacreon  are  the 
mMt  eminent  of  those,  any  part  of  whose  works 
have  readied  our  times.  Pindar  is  generally  put 
at  the  head  of  this  class  of  poets,  and  has  obtained 
great  praise  in  evety  age.  Pindar,  and  lyric  en- 
thusiasm, are  considered  as  synonymous.  He  car^ 
ries  along  with  him  the  idea  of  transports,  of  di- 
gfessionSy  of  wild  irregularity  in  his  compositions. 
He  does  not,  however,  go  so  often  astray  from  his 
sfilgect  as  is  generally  imagined.  His  subjects  are 
oommonly  the  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  othw 
gteat  games  of  Greece.  As  Pindar  has  confined 
bis  sul^ects  to  diose  gamesi  bis  odes,  therefore,  are 
not  iiow'so  interesting  as  they  wene  fcNrmerly  in 
motelit  Greece,  \fhen  these  exercises  were  the 
most  Important  national  olgects  that  could  beima-^ 
gined.    This  want  of  interest,  together  with  the 
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of  Pindar,  added  to  the  Qiicumstanc^\i^,i\i^f:ff^ 
<)btolrity*  uiiik^  thembftt  seidpmxewJ*  Bfffias, 
hQwe?^r,  tew  mudi  appjatlded  by  all  tbe'^wnnoA^ 
«eufs  iiK  this  species  df  poetry.  An|i  JbelM*  fou?!^ 
a  great  niany  imitators  among  th^Jnqdemsii^H 
though  Horace  declared  it  to  be  a  v^in  attex&pt  to 
pretend  to  rival  him,  for  he  that  endeavQi^rs  at  ^ucb 
excdlence,  will  only  fall  Uke  Icaras,  the  mn  of  Peeh 
dalu^  wJben  he  attempted,  like  his  fether<i  tOx  ex- 
plore the  air  upon  wings.  And  FausaniAs  has  t6kl 
lis,  that  the  character  of  poet  was  truly  <j(m$eetajb*d 
in  bid  pisrson  by  Apollo  himself.  But  unfa^ppify, 
the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Pindar»  by 
which  he  was  entitled  to  such  high  honour,  are 
now  all  lost,  and  those  of  his  productions  whicii 
remain  are  not  thought  nearly  equal  to  the  others. 
The  chief  reasons  why  the  poems  of  Pindar  now 
appear  so  difBeult,  are,  1.  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  them ;  2.  th^  boldness  of  the  diiws- 
sions ;  3.  the  novelty  of  the  words  which  he  spme- 
times  has  Coined  on  purpose ;  and  lastly,  thej  %- 
bound  with  a  sort  of  genealogical  learning,,  j-elating 
to  the  families  from  whom  the  victors  he  celebrates 
are  descended,  and  who  were  concerned  in  the 
transactions  of  many  of  the  smaller  states  of 
Greece,  whose  history  has  not  descended  to  us. 

This  great  poet  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
in  the  65tb  Olympiad,  500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.    When  Alexander  demolished  that  city» 
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Tf^  gftVe  cMtbm  to  pi^rve  the  house  in  wldch  Pin- 
dor  had  lived. 

There  were  toveral  lyric  poets  in  Greece  befbie 
the  titne  of  Pindar.  Particularly  Stesichorus,  and 
the  celebrated  poetess  Sappho,  who  invented  the 
^pphic  verse,  and  of  whom  we  have  still  some 
fragments.  Alcseus  also  was  a  famous  lyric  poet, 
and  a  native  of  LfCsbos,  as  well  as  Saj^ho.  It  is  in 
allusion  to  this  that  Horace  calls  his  lyre,  Lesboum 
Barbiton.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of  the 
odes  of  Anaoreon  remaining; — and  they  are  all  (rf* 
the  light  and  gay  sort,  as  those  of  Sappho  are  of 
the  amorous  sort.  Horace  makes  beautiful  inac- 
tion of  them  both : — 

*'  Nee  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aetas.     Spiral  adhuc  amor 
Vivuntque  comniissi  calores 
JEolifle  fidibus  paelke." 

Anacreon  does  not  attempt  the  higher  species 
of  the  ode ;  at  least,  if  he  did  attempt  it,  he  found 
he  could  not  succeed,-— it  was  contrary  to  his  ge- 
nius. Or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  in  his  first 
ode,— 

H  fiufiiTH  it  XK^^ 

There  is,  indeed,  a  prettiness  and  delicacy  in 
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the  writings  of  Anacreon,  that  many lisve  atibempt- 
ed  to  imitate,  but  have  not  been  able  to  sai^^hss; 
or  even  equal. 

This  elegant  poet  was  a  native  of  Teos,  a  dty 
of  Ionia.  He  was  contemporaiy  with  Pisis- 
tratus  the  Athenian  usurper,  and  his  two  sons 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  and  he  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  was  at  last  said  to  have  been  choked 
with  the  stone  of  a  grape  as  he  was  drinking. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  defence  of  his  mo- 
rality. His  whole  life  was  addibted  to  pleasure 
and  amusement,  fiut  he  had  a  delicacy  of  gallan- 
try about  him,  which  none  of  our  modern  beaus 
have  been  able  to  hit  off.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  delicate  copy  of  lyric  verses  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  an  Anacreontic. 

From  the  Greek  Ijrric  poets  we  now  pass  to  the 
Latin,— and  here  Horace  has  entirely  engrossed 
the  lyric  walk.  He  is  the  first  and  the  only  Ro- 
man who  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  ode ;  and 
he  deserves  the  loudest  panegyric  for  his  great 
merit  in  this  species  of  poetry.  **  According  to 
**  his  different  subjects,*'  says  an  elegant  writer, 
**  Horace  seems  sometimes  to  possess  the  majesty 
'^  of  Alcasus  and  Stesichorus ;  the  elevation  and 
*•  suUimity  of  Pindar;  the  fire  and  vivacity  of 
^  Sappho;  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  Ana- 

creon.  Nevertheless^**  says  the  same  critic, 
**  you  often  perceive  art  in  Horace,  and  that 
"he  is  employed  with  the  thoughts  of  rivalling 
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.«*  laodds  Mtiher  than  uttasng  the  gontiilie  dio^ 
**  tates  of  diiginal  genius.  Anacreon  U  softer, 
**  Pindar  is  bolder,  Sappho/  in  what  remains  of 
^^  her  wprk$,  appears  to  hare  more  fire  i  and  pro- 
"  bably  Alcaous  with  his  golden  lyre.  As  Horace 
**  himself  expresses  it  :— 

**  Et  te  tonamem  plenius  aurea 
Alcase^  plectro ." 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  says  the  same  writer,  (for 
if  I  were  to  deliver  such  a  sentiment  in  my  own 
name,  I  might  be  suspected  of  partiality),  **  that 
"  in  every  sort  of  learning,  and  ip  all  the  round 
*•  of  taste,  the  Greeks  have  a  sort  of  right  of 
"  prpgeniture..  They  are  at  home,  as  it  were, 
"  when  they  are  upon  Parnassus.  Virgil  is  not 
**  so  rich,  so  fertile,  or  so  easy  as  Homer.  By  all 
'^  appearances  Terence  has  not  come  up  to  Me- 
**  nander.  In  short,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  ex- 
*•  press  myself  so,  I  would  say,  that  the  Greeks 
**  were  born  rich,  and  that  others  somewhat  re- 
**  semble  people  of  fortune." 

Horace,  however,  must  be.  allowed  to  be  a  no- 
ble lyric  poet  indeed.  I  have  already  quoted  pret- 
ty liberally  from  him;— and  I  trust  you  are  daily 
ifl  the  habit  of  reading  him.  I  cannot,  however, 
resist  the  temptation  of  rehearsing  an  admirable 
ode. 
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*'  Quern  tu^  Mdipomene^  semel 
Naseentem  placido  lumine  videris. 

Ilium  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugQem^  non  equus  impiger 

Cumi  ducet  Achaico 
Vidorem;  Deque  res  bellicaDeliis 

.    Omatum  Ibliis  ducem^ 
Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 

Ostendet  Capitolio :    , 
Sed  que  Tibur  aquae  fertile  pra^uunt^ 

£t  spissfle  nemorum  comae 
Fingent  .£olio  carmine  nobilem. 

Romae^  principis  urbium^ 
Dignatur  soboles  inter  amabiles 

Vatum  ponere  me  choros : 
Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invida 

O^  testudinis  aureae 
Dulcem  quae  strepitum^  Fieri,  temperas ; 

O,  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
Donatura  cycni,  si  iibeat^  sonum ; 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est. 
Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 

Romanae  fidicen  lyrae : 
Quod  spiro,  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est." 

Among  the  English,  Cowley  was  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself  for  lyric  poetry.  He  lived 
in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  and  was  much  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  wit  and  learn« 
ing.  But  his  poetry  has  too  much  affectation  of 
wit  and  brilliancy  in  it  to  be  relished  now-a-days. 
Besides,  his  versification  wants  that  exact  melody 
and  flow  which  takef  place  in  modern  composi- 
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tions.     Cowley  attempted   expressly  to  imitate 
Pindar,  and  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
has  published  odes  under  the  title  of  Pindaric 
odes.    But  while  Cowley  imagined  he  was  writ- 
ing in  the  style  and  manner  of  Pindar,  he  deceiv- 
ed himself  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  for  his 
Pindarics  are  in  a  style  and  manner  very  different 
from  the  odes  of  Pindar.    In  the  words  of  Mr 
West,  they  are  "  such  a  resemblance  only  as  is 
"  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  caricatura^ — a 
"  monstrous   and  distorted  likeness.''     Cowley's 
great  reputation,  however,  induced  many  of  his 
contemporaries  to  try  their  skill  also  upon  Pinda- 
rics.    Mr  Congreve  has  given  the  true  charac- 
ter of  these  odes  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
"  character  of  these  late  Pindarics,"  says  he,  **  is 
•*.a  bundle  of  rambling  incoherent  thoughts,  ex- 
^*  pressed  in  a  like  parcel  of  irregular  stanzas, 
**  which  also  consist  of  such  another  complication 
**  of  disproportioned,    uncertain,  and  perplexed 
"  verses  and  rhymes.     On  the  contrary,"  adds  he, 
**  there  is  nothing  more  regular  than  the  odes  of 
**  Pindar,  both  as  to  the  exact  observation  of  the 
**  measures  and  number  of  his  stanzas  and  verses, 
"  and  the  perpetual  coherence  of  his  thoughts. 
•*  For  though  his  digressions  are  frequent,  and 
"  his  transitions  sudden,  yet  is  there  ever  some 
"  secret  connexion,  which,. though  not  always  ap* 
"  pearing  to  the  eyes,  nevpr  fails  to  communicate 
•*  itself  to  the  understanding." 
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But  tfaotigh  Cowley^  Ftndarios  must  be  reject* 
ed  from  the  number  of  gemiine  lyncs^  and  though 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  rubbish  among  his  writings, 
yet  this  poet  is  still  thought  to  have  considerable 
merit    Of  late,  Dr  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry »  has  published  a  mutilated  editimi 
of  Cowley,,  containing  all  of  this  poet  which  his 
lordship  has  thought  worthy,  of  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.    In  which  edition  there  are  several 
pretty  things  even  of  the  lyric  sort;  although  sel- 
dom anyone  poem  or  ode  unexceptionable  through- 
out. 

The  next  lyric  poet  in  the  English  language 
who  deserves  our  particular  notice  is  the  great 
Dryden.  The  chafecter  of  this  poet  I  formerly 
touched  upon.  It  was  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  obliged  to  write  for  daily  bread.  And  this 
is  the  apology  for  the  many  licentious  and  unfi* 
nished  productions  which  he  published.  Thare 
are  scarcely  any  of  them,  however,  in  which  some 
portion  of  superior  genius  does  not  appear.  He 
has  left  among  his  numerous  works  several  lyric 
poems ;  but  his  ode  entitled  ^'  Alexander's  Feast, 
"  or  the  Power  of  Music,"  has  not  only  surpassed 
every  other  thing  he  has  writen  in  this  way,  but 
is  reckoned  inferior  to  no  lyric  poem  in  any  lan- 
guage, whether  ancient  or  modem.  It  therefore 
deserves  our  particular  notice  on  this  occasion. 
We  may  ren^ark,  by  the  bye,  that  it  was  written 
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bj  the  poet  when  be  wbs  new  seventy  years  of 
age ;  and  yet»  joined  with  the  greatest  ccnTeeHiesSi 
it  possesses  more  energy,  and  fire,  and  spirit,  than 
almost  any  oomposition  whatever. 

The  poet  being  about  to  compose  an  ode  in 
praise  of  the  great  and  various  power  of  rausio^  to 
be  accompanied  with  instruments  on  St  CasdUa's 
day,  chose  for  that  purpose  an  ancient  subject  and 
classical  characters.  He  supposes  a  festival  cele- 
brated on  account  of  Persia  conquered  or  won  by 
Alexander  the  Great  Alexander  by  this  time 
vainly  imagined  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
— ^which  circumstance  the  poet  puts  him  in  mkid 
of  near  the  beginning  of  the  ode.  Persia  then 
being  won,  he  supposes  Alexander  at  a  festival 
seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  mistress  Thais  at 
his  side,  and  his  courtiers  around.  Timotheus, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of  that  age, 
-~(c^whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  banished  by  die 
Spartans  for  adding  a  tenth  string  to  his  lyre),r— 
i^  iiq)resented  as  conspioious  among  the  chdr,  and 
as  touching  his  lyre  in  presence  of  the  mcMiardi, 
who  listens  to  his  strains.  Timotheus  tries  all  his 
art  to  move  the  soul  of  Alexander.  He  first,  by 
the  amazing  sound  of  his  lyre,  elevates  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  fancies  himself  the  s(»i  c^  Jupiter. 
Then  the  musician  changes  the  strain,  first  to  <Hie 
sul^ect,  and  then  to  another,  and  moves  the  hear- 
ers at  his  pleasure.  And  the  progress  of  the  ode 
is  an  admirable  representation  of  the  various  ef- 
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fects  of  the  various  strains  of  the  poet  upon  the 
soul  of  the  hero. 

This  celebrated  ode  has  deservedly  been  the 
subject  of  much  panegyric.  Says  Pope,  in  his 
Essay  on  Criticism,— 

*'  Hear  how  Timotheus'  vary'd  lays  surprise. 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ! 
While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love ; 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow. 
Persians  imd  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  £auiid. 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound. 
The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow. 
And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now." 

This  ode,  indeed,  is  esteemed  one  of  those  ;»ecea 
which  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  English  Ian* 
guage.  A  French  author  has  lately  attempted  to 
translate  or  rather  paraphrase  it,  but  he  has  failed 
of  success,  and  produced  nothing  but  languor  in 
comparison  of  the  fire  of  Dryden. 

This  ode  is  so  exquisite»  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect many  such  in  any  one  age.  'Nevertheless,  the 
late  Mr  Gray  has  left  two  pieces  of  the  sublime 
sort,  that  by  many  are  thought  to  equal  this  of 
Dryden.  They  are  entitled,  *^  The  Progress  of 
••  Poesy,"  and  "  The  Bard,'*  Pindaric  odes,  and  are, 
no  doubts  first-rate  productions  of  genius. 
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Of  the  stvdy  of  History — Historical  composition 
'^HerodotuS'-^Thucydides. 

JcjListory  is  the  narration  of  facts  that  are  real, 
in  contradistinction  to  fable,  which  is  the  narration 
of  such  as  are  false.  The  original  of  history  is  the 
oral  recital  of  facts  by  fathers  to  their  children, 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  At 
first  such  facts  have  a  great  degree  of  probability, 
part  of  which  it  is  plain  they  must  lose  every  ge- 
neration. They  will  be  intermixed  with  fable, 
which  continually. increases,  and  soon  becomes  like 
Fame,  as  described  by  the  Roman  poet, 

**  Ingrediturque  solo  et  caput*  inter  nubila  condit." 

Hence  modem  historians  have  universally  remark- 
ed, that  the  origin  of  all  ancient  nations  is  ob- 
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scure,  and  the  beginning  of  theijr  st6i*y  involved 
in  fiction.  If  you  belifeve  the  Egyptians,  for  in- 
stance, they  were  governed  first  by  gods,  and  then 
by  demi-gods,  and  lastly  by  heroes.  **  The  first 
^  ages  of  the  Scotish  history,"  says  our  own  his- 
torian, "  are  dark  and  fabulous.  Nations  as  well 
"  as  men  arrive  at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  the 
**  events  which  happened  during  their  infancy  or 
**  early  youth,  cannot  be  recollected,  and  deserve 
"  not  to  be  remembered." 

Mr  Hume  expresses  himself  pretty  much  to  the 
same  purpose  in  the  opening  of  his  History  of 
England.  He  thinks  the  fabulous  origin  of  na- 
tions  is  not  entitled  to  the  notice  of  the  moderns. 
He  makes  an  exception,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  Grecian  fictions,  as  I  formerly  remarked, 
which  are  so  agreeable,  and  so  finely  imagined, 
that  they  niust  ever  please  and  enchant  mankind. 
The  Greeks  have  been  so  remarkable,  indeed,  for 
fabulous  narration,  that  a  Roman  satyrist  stigma- 
tizes their  country  with  the  epithet  of  Mendax, 
If  he  had  reflected,  however,  on  the  account 
given  of  the  early  ages  of  Home,  he  might  have 
found  that  the  Roman  historians  may  challenge 
the  honour  of  the  same  epithet.  This  people,  so 
recent  in  comparison  of  the  eastern  nations,  com- 
mence  their  history  with  a  catalogue  of  notorious 
fictions, — having  remained  500  years  without  any 
other  sort  of  history  than  that  of  oral  tradition. 
Accordingly,  Romulus  was  the  son  of  Mars,  and 
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u  T/L^'^  ^^  ^^^  suckled  by  a  wolf;  he  p^ormed  wondem 
fi^^  during  his  life,  and  was  deified  after  his  death. 
C>j£(9ne  of  the  Tarquins  cut  through  a  sUme  with  a 
^    razor ;  and  a  vestal  virgin  drew  ashore  a  ship  with 
her  girdle.    And  a  hundred  other  &ctSy  equally 
incredible,  are  related. 

Histwy  is  of  two  sorts.   Sacred  and  Pro&ne. 
Sacred  history  is  that  which  is  contained  ki  the 
inspired  writings,  concerning  which  it  b  not  our 
intention  to  treat.    Profane  history,  or  that  which 
is  merely  human  narration,  is  what  more  properly 
comes  under  our  view  ow  this  occasion.    This,  a- 
gain,  is  subdivided  into  Ancient  and  Modem,  to 
the  former  of  which  we  are  at  present  to  confine 
ourselves.    It  as  to  the  Greeks  we  are  princq)ally 
indebted  for  the  ancknt  history  which  has  de- 
scended to  our  times.    But  the  Greeks  themselves 
had  long  subsisted  as  a  nation,  before  any  histo- 
rians appeared  among  them.    The  account  of  their 
origin  was  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, by  oral  tradition.    Hence  fable  grew  to  an 
enormous  extent  among  them.    Homer  made  use 
of  it  to  embellish  his  poems»  and  cleared  it  of  a 
great  deal  of  its  absurdity.    What  he  thought 
proper  to  adopt,  to  new  modd^  and  to  propagate, 
is  still  abundantly  absurd ;  but,  as  it  was  embel- 
lished by  the  power  of  his  exalted  genius,  and  his 
enchanting  versification,  it  not  only  charmed  the 
Greeks,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  but  such  was 
the  amazing  power  of  that  prince  of  all  poets  over 
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tb^  faitmoB  nmd^  th$|;  Jbe  has  o^ade  }m  fictions , 
ev^n  delightful  to  the  ipod^ros.  In  ^o  ini,i^,  tlpat 
it  is  the.opijiion  of  wmy  critio^,  Jhajt  -epi?  poetry 
cannot  subsist  without  some  sort  of  ^bulous  oiiu 
diipery»  lunalogous  to  that  which  ^om^er  has  epi- 
ployed.  But,  as  fiction  is  at  least  a  great  orna* 
vaeot-  to  epic  poetry,  and  perhaps  constitutes  its 
dhief  beauty,  so,  on  the  other  haad^  it  ought  to 
be  religiously  rejected  by  the  historian. 

And  tiiere  is  nothing  I  would  recommend  to     ^ 
your  attention  more  than  the  study  of  history.  (/ 
This  is  the  great  school  for  improving  the  human 
mind*    In  history,  you  see  exhibited  to  your  ima- 
ginatuHi  the  principal  characters  and  events  which 
have  happened  in  a  series  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.    You  see  the  most  eininent  of  ijpan-  j 
kind  painted  m  their  genuine  <x>lou]^,  and  you  see 
the  differenit  e&ects  of  virtue  9»d  of  vice.    By  the 
readily  of  history,  the  mind  Is  stored  with  trea* 
sores  of  useful  knowledge,  which  it  can  occasion?    ; 
ally  bring  forth*  and  make  use  of  for  its  own  ad-  1 
vantage  in  the  conduct  of  life.    Jt  is  not  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  travel  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  people  to  people,  and  remark 
their  manners,  and  draw  instruction  from  their 
peculiar  character;  but,  by  studying  history,  a 
person  can  do  more, — ^he  can  transport  himself  in* 
to  ages  and  nations  that  existed  long  before  he 
came  into  the  world.     He  can  examine  into  their 
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manners,  and  chafacters,  and  he  can  be  instructed 
and  entertidned  from  what  he  reads  concerning 
them.  History  exposes  to  our  view  all  the  coun- 
tries  of  the  world, — all  the  remarkable  incidents 
and  events  which  have  happened  in  the  world.  .  It 
exhibits,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  the  great  revo- 
lutions and  changes  that  states  and  kingdoms  have 
undergone ; — ^how  one  people  have  arisen  from  a 
most  minute  and  obscure  origin,  to  a  pitch  of  opu- 
lence and  grandeur  that  has  astonished  mankind ; 
how  that  very  people  have  declined,  have  relaxed 
the  heroic  ardour  by  means  of  which  they  attain- 
ed to  such  eminence;  and  how  they  have  at  last 
been  overwhelmed  and  ruined  by  a  formidable 
foe. 

In  ancient  history,  particularly,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  kingdoms,  ccunmon- 
wealths,  and  communities  of  men, — ^we  remark  how 
they  were  exalted,  how  they  flourished,  and  how 
they  dwindled  at  last  into  nothing ;  and  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  those  remarkable  men  who 
were  the  instruments  of  bringing  about  such  me- 
morable revolutions.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  ad- 
mirable instruction  the  study  of  history  must  thus 
afford.  By  examining  the  actions  and  characters 
of  those  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  proper  judgment  concerning 
them,  by  viewing  their  several  virtues  and  vices, 
and  by  studying  the  motives  and  the  consequences 
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of  their  actions,  wd  acquire  -wisdom  iuld  expe^- 
Amce,  and  we  form  rule^  fiir  the  dit eedon  of  otii? 
own  conduct  iifi  human  life. 

There  is  no  tort  of  instruction  that  eah  be  of* 
ftted  to  mankind,  so  useful  and  so  efibctual  aa 
that  which  history  cotiveys.  Frotn  whut  \^  see 
immediately  ps^sing  around  us  in  the  worlds  our 
judgments  are  extremely  apt  to  be  misled.  The 
oommon  herd  c£  mankind  Jook  upon  wealth  and 
power,  and  the  splendour  whidi  these  diffuse  fi^ 
round  them,  as  the  only  blessings  in  life,  and  they 
ai^e  ready  to  cry  out,  in  the  language  of  Horace, 

<^'  O  cives^  cive8>  quasreiida  petunia  ptknutn  est, 
Virtus  post  ntiiiiiiiod."--4-t^«w- 

But  when  we  look  into  history^  W6  find  that 
riches,  and  pomp,  and  splendour,  have  not  hesa 
able  to  bestow  happiness  and  true  glory  iipon  ttit 
possessors.  What  happiness  could  the  riches  c^ 
Croesus  affmd  him,  when  he  was  constantly  ha^ 
fassed  with  a  ^riosity  to  know  future  evdnts^ 
and  when  he  was  th^  perpetual  dupe  of  oi^cles 
and  soothsayers?  What  satisfaction  4could  tht 
oonquests  of  Ca^ar  affi>rd  him,  (during  the  po«> 
gress  of  which  two  tnillioTia  of  men  were  sacri- 
ficed), when,  having  built  his  powte  upon  the 
ruins  of  his  country's  freedbm,  h^  saw  the  dagger 
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ev&i  of  his  firiend  raised  up  to  destroy  him  ?  and 
when,  in  the  eapitd,  he  fell,  he  groaned,  be  died, 
beneath  the  poniards  of  the  senators?  Where 
was  the  hi^jiiness  of  Alexand^,  when  he  sat  down 
and  wept  because  he  had  no  more  wwlds  to  con- 
quer? Or  what  could  his  glory  avail  him,  when, 
at  Babylon,  the  fever,  the  effect  of  his  intempe- 
rance, preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  sunk  him  to 
a  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankind  ?  If  we 
draw  the  proper  instruction  from  history,  we  will 
see  that  all  those  splendid  cmiquerors,  who  have 
shone  like  meteors  in  the  worM,  had  no  title  to 
oppress  and  to  massacre  so  many  of  the  sons  of 
men,  who  w&re  their  own  fellow-creatures*  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  will  meet  with  a  few  ex- 
amples of  kings  and  great  men  in  history,  who 
have  been  the  ornaments  of  human  nature,  and 
who  have  delighted  in  that  clemency  and  mercy  to 
their  subjects,  which  constitute  true  glory  and  true 
happiness.  We  will  meet  with  many  inferior  dba- 
racters,  worthy  of  our  imitation,  whose  virtue  and 
probity  rendered  their  life  amiable,  and  their 
death  happy.  But  we  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity »  that  the  vi- 
cious cbaracleis  displayed  in  history. are  vaone  nu« 
merous  tlmn  those  of  a  contrary  cast  But  his- 
lory  instructs  us  no  less  by  painting  the  deformity 
of  vice,  than   by  exhibiting  the  lustre  and  the 
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beauty  of  virtue.  And  perhaps  Such  a  portrait 
as  that  of  Menon  the  Thessalian^  painted  bj  the 
pencil  of  Xenopbon,  by  displaying  vice  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  has  as  salutary  and  moral  an 
effect  jfpon  the  mind  as  the  repres^itation  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  praiseworthy  character ;  for,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet» 

*'  Vice  is  a  monster  of  8«ch  ugly  mieiiy 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 


This  useful  qpedes  of  composition,  in  whfU:ever 
light  it  be  viewed,  whether  as  setting  before  us 
virtuous  characters,  or  vicious,  is  equally  fraught; 
with  profit  and  instruction.  And  when  we  con- 
sider, farther,  that  history  gratifies  the  passion  of 
curiosity,  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  in  a  high 
degree,  it  must  be  owned  that  no  sort  of  literary 
composition  blends  the  utile  with  the  dtUce  in  a 
more  successful  manner. 

FrcHn  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  useful- 
ness and  agreeablen^ss  of  histor}%  we  may  infer, 
that  two  things  are  diiefly  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  historian.  The  first  and  principal  object  of 
his  attention  is  truth,  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
^  Ne  quid  &}$i  dicere  audeaf^  ne  quid  veri  non 
**  audeat;"  and  this  ought  to  be  the  historian's 
motto.  Whenever  he  deviates  from  truth  in  his 
narration,  it  is  not  history  that  he  writes,  it  is  ro- 
mance, and  perhaps  a  representation  of  life  and 
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manners  as  unjust  as  it  is  faithless.  But  truth  is 
not  the  only  thing  which  ought  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  history^ — ^a  bare  and  jejune  enu- 
meration of  facts  is  not  all  that  is  requisite, — ^we 
demand  also  elegance  of  diction,  correctness  of 
language,  and  clearness  of  judgment,—- great  pe- 
netration and  sagacity  in  discerning  and  explain- 
ing causes  and  effects, — and  the  art  of  arranging 
and  placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  dif- 
ferent parts  and  composition  of  the  picture  in  the 
proper  colours.  A  historian  ought  to  intersperse 
his  narration  with  proper  remarks,  not  in  order  to 
shew  his  learning,  or  to  make  parade  of  his  know- 
ledge, but  to  direct  the  reader  how  to  form  a  pro- 
per judgment  of  characters.  He  ought  to  deli- 
neate virtue  as  amiable,  and  to  brand  vice  with 
epithets  of  disgrace  and  of  infamy.  In  these  the 
genius  of  the  true  historian  displays  itself  Many 
readers  are  unable  to  judge  for  themselves,  or  to 
draw  proper  lessons  from  what  they  peruse.  Of 
such  the  bulk  of  mankind  consists.  The  judi- 
cious historian,  attending  to  this  circumstance, 
will  blend  remark  with  his  narration  in  such  a 
manner  as  neither  to  disgust  the  learned  with  his 
impertinence,  nor  leave  the  unlearned  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  cha- 
racters, or  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
events,  he  exhibits  to  their  view.  It  is  in  these 
chiefly  that  the  genius  and  abilities  of  the  histo- 
rian are  displayed.     But,  besides  this,  the  true 
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historian  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  fine  taste  with 
regard  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  language. 
It  is  a  familiar  remark,  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
telling  a  story.  We  may  say,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  there  are  two  ways  of  writing  history 
with  respect  to  style.  An  interesting  event  may 
foe  rendered  dull  and  unaffecting  by  a  coarse, 
bungling,  or  inelegant  style ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
an  event  that  is  not  in  itself  very  splendid,  may  be 
made  pleasant  and  agreeable  by  means  of  the  pen 
of  an  able  historian.  From  all  this  it  will  appear, 
that  to  excel  in  the  composition  of  history  is  a 
rare  and  elegant  accomplishment  Not  only  are 
penetration,  and  judgment,  and  sagacity  requi- 
dte,  but  ^Iso  a  fine  taste,  and  a  delicate  sensibility 
to  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  language. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  of  con- 
spicuous  excellence  in  this  nice  species  of  composi* 
tion ;  and  by  the  admirable  remains  of  their  histo- 
rians which  have  descended  to  our  times,  we  have 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this.  There 
are  chiefly  three  sorts  of  history.  The  first  gives 
an  account  of  the  promiscuous  events  of  a  long 
series  of  years  that  happened  to  any  one  particular 
nation  or  people ; — the  second  sort  is  more  general, 
and  includes  the  history  of  the  world,  or  of  any 
one  quarter  of  the  world ; — the  third  is  more  par- 
ticular, and  confines  itself  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
single  great  event.  Of  the  first  sort  are  the  histo- 
ries of  Thucydides  and  Livy, — of  the  second,  those 
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of  Herodokis  and  Ju8ttn,---aiid  of  tbe  tbird^  the 
Expedition  of  Cyrus,  by  Xenopfaon,  and  the  Qati- 
linarian  Conspiracy  and  Jugurthine  War,  by  Sal- 
lust  In  all  of  these  the  andents  excelled,  and 
have  not  be^i  surpassed,  and  hardly  rivalled,  by 
the  modems.  In  Britain  it  is  but  very  lately  that 
any  thing  entiinent  in  the  historic  kind  has  been 
produced;  and  it  was  long  out  reproach,  tha|; 
whilst  our  philosophers  and  our  poets  had  arrived 
at  the  greatest  eminence,  we  had  n(A  a  single 
writer  amongst  us,  who,  properly  speaking,  merit- 
ed the  title  of  historian. 

The  merit,  however,  of  the  moderns,  although  it 
may  now  be  great,  has  not  yet,  in  this  respect, 
been  able  to  edipse  that  of  the  anciepts.  The 
excellence  of  our  historians,  instead  of  precluding 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
teaches  us  to  relish  and  to  admire  them  the  more. 
Along  with  the  study  of  history,  let  me  also  re- 
commend to  you  that  of  geography,  and  also 
some  attention  to  chronology.  Without  some 
knowledge  of  the  place  where,  and  of  the  time 
when,  the  events  happened  concerning  which  you 
read,  history  loses  half  its  precision  and  distinct- 
ness, and  you  wander  in  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
I  could  dwell  upon  this  subject  with  pleasure,  but 
it  is  not  my  peculiar  province  in  this  place,  and  I 
must  now  proceed  to  mention  particularly  the 
Greek  historians.  But  let  me  suggest  to  you, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance,  first  of  all,  to  have  a 
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general  ided  of  atiiversal  faistoiy*  Add  the  first  dtep 
to  this  is^  the  grdnd  divisionof  histoiy  intoandent 
and  diodem.  Ancient  history  codimenoes  with  the  1 1  ^ 
I  creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  with  the  subreradon  ' 
ofthe  Roman  empire  in  tkeWei&t  Modem  btetory 
commences  at  that  memorable  period,  and  extends 
to  our  own  day^.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
can  have  full  and  authentic  historic  information 
during  both  of  those  periods.  In  mtany  places  we 
wander  in  uncertainty  and  darkness^r  I  shdl  here 
suggest  to  you  such  a  method  and  division  of  an- 
cient history,  as  you  should  always  endeavour  to 
keep  in  View  when  you  ar^  engaged  in  this  study. 
Ancient  history  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
different  periods,  the  first,  denominated  with  suffi- 
cient propriety,  the  times  of  darkness^  the  second, 
the  times  of  fable,  and  the  third,  the  historic 
times.  The  times  of  darkness  or  obscurity  ccm- 
mence  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  termi- 
nate with  the  first  establishment  of  such  empires 
as  are  known  with  any  degree  of  Certainty.  The 
fabulous  times  commence  with  the  origin  of  ern- 
pires  about  2000  years  befwe  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  end  with  the  building  of  Rome,  and 
comprehend  the  space  of  1346  years.  This  paiod 
h  called  the  fabulous  times  of  ancient  history,  on 
account  of  the  mixture  of  fable  with  the  truth  of 
history. 

Then  succeeds  the  third  great  division  of  andent 
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histoiy,  visL  the  historic  times,  or  the  period  of 
true  and  authentic  history,  when  the  great 
Greek  historians  flourished.  It  commences  with 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  753  years  before  our  Sa- 
viour, and  concludes  tbe  anci^it  history.  This 
£imous  period  may  be  again  subdivided  into  six 
portions.  1.  The  legislative  times,  because  in 
Greece  there  appeared  the  celebrated  legishtm^, 
Lycurgus  and  Solon,  at  Rome  Numa,  and  in  China 
Confucius.  This  period  comprehends  217  years. 
2.  The  times  of  Grecian  glory,  so  called,  because 
in  that  period  Greece,  in  arts  and  in  arms,  as  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  shewing  you,  rose 
to  a  degree  of  perfecticm  and  splendour  unequalled 
before,  and  not  surpassed  since,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  be  tbe  admiration  of  the  world.  S. 
The  times  of  Roman  glory,  or  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,— called  the  times  of  Roman  glory, 
because  at  this  time  Rome  increiEuied  to  an  amazing 
degree  of  eminence,  procured  by  her  military  ta- 
lents, and  attended  with  surprising  good  fortune  ; 
— called  the  death  of  Alexander,  because  that 
event  produced  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
ever  seen  Upon  this  globe.  The  decline  of  Greece 
b^an  and  continued  its  progress,  and  the  Roman 
republic  aggrandized  itself  by  swallowing  up  the 
powers  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne  of  A- 
lexander.  This  period  contains  192  years.  4. 
The  discordant  times  of  Rome,  so  denominated 
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becatse  the  civil  wars  broke  out  at  this  period,  and 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  repuUic 
by  Julius  Caesar,  a  perkid  of  102  years.  5.  The 
glory  of  ihe  empjte,  because,  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  for  about  242  years,  the  Homans,  though 
under  an  atradute  govemmait,  maintained  a  su-* 
periorily  over  every  other  nation.  6.  The  dedine 
of  the  empire,  so  called,  because  the  immense  fa-i 
bnc  of  the  Roman  empire  during  this  time,  alt- 
tacked  from  all  quarters,  began  to  totter,  and  at 
last  fell  to  the  ground,  being  overthrown  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  crowds  of  Barbarians,  al-^ 
most  hithertx>  enUrely  unknown.  This  period  in-* 
dudes  a  duration  of  265  years,  and  with  the  sub. 
version  of  this  huge  and  extensive  body,  we  con- 
clude the  andent  history. 

The  modern  history,  in  like  manner,  may  be 
parcelled  out  into  several  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, but  this  it  belcoigs  not  to  me  here- to  enter 
upoti.  When  you  study  andent  history,  I  would 
recommaid  to  you  to  follow  some  such  plan  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate^  And  when  any 
interesting  pmod  o^urs^  y4)u  ought  to  dwell  upon 
it,  by  reading  the  particular  historians  who  have 
written  concerning  it  with  the  greatest  applause. 
In  this  long  lapse  of  years,  of  which  we  have  just 
now  taken  a  ttansimt  view,  the  states  of  Greece 
meet  our  eye,  and  dazzle  with  uncommon  lustre. 
It  is  indeed  in  the  authors  which  this  celebrated 
coimtry  produced,  that  we  not  only  find  the  pro- 
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per  infomiation  Concerning  Greece  itsd^  but  we 
also  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  other  states  and 
kingdoms  from  the  same  source. 

As  Homer  is  the  first  poet  whose  writii^  hare 
descended  to  our  times,  so  Herodotus  is  the  ear- 
liest profSme  historian  of  whom  we  hare  any  know* 
ledge.  But  as  the  times  in  which  Homer  lived, 
principally  on  account  of  the  fictions  that  prevail- 
ed, were  the  most  favourable  of  all  to  epic  poetry, 
so  the  age  of  Herodotus,  which  succeeded,  was 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  truth  of  history*  This 
great  man,  who  is  deservedly  stiled  the  Jbiher  of 
histoty,  was  not  possessed  of  written  materials  for 
the  composition  of  his  work.  The  &cts  of  which 
he  himself  was  not  an  eye-witness,  he  was  under 
a  necessity  of  collecting  by  means  of  oral  tradi* 
tion.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  expect,  in  the 
writings  of  Herodotus,  that  strict  veracity  which 
is  indispensibly  necessary  in  the  modern  histo* 
rian.  The  use  of  writing,  and  of  the  art  of 
jninting,  has  multiplied  the  materials  for  the  his^ 
torian  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  one  of  his  diief  diffi- 
culties is,  the  proper  selectios  of  what  k  impor- 
tant from  amid  such  a  multiplicity  of  facts. .  In 
recounting  what  hi^pened  before  his  own  time, 
Herodotus  was  obliged  to  collect  his  facts,  ttata 
tradition,  but  these  he  does  not  deliver  as  ah$o* 
lutely  certain.  He,  however,  has  narrated  them 
so  distinctly,  so  simply,  and  so^legantly,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  charm  his  readers.    And  it  is  past 
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all  dispute,  that  if  he  had  possessed  the  propa* 
materials  for  the  compositioD  c^  his  history,  he 
w(mld  have  stood  In  a  pdnt  of  emineiioe  which 
no  later  historian  has  ever  been  aUe  to  rench.  In 
point  of  style,  his  writings  have  a  sweetness  and 
delicacy  which  it  is  impossible  to  transfuse  into 
any  .other  language. 

By  saymg,  however,  that  Herodotus  has  ad- 
mitted much  fabulous  narration  into  his  history,  I  . 
would  be  understood  to  extend  this  x>bsa*vation 
no  &rther  than  to  his  narrations  concerning  what 
happened  before  his  own  time.    Such  facts  he  re- 
oeived  upon  the  credit  of  others,  and  they  can  by 
no  means  be  depended  on  as^  gamine. .   In  re- 
counting these,  therefore,  he  must  be  looked  upon 
M  tiarrating  pleasing  romances.     Such  is  the  story 
of  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  who  shews  his^ueen 
naked  to  Gyges ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  affront 
by  the  queen  leaves  to  Gyges  but  this  alternative 
— to  kill  the  king,  and  to  possess  himself  of  his 
throne  and  bed,  or  to  perish.     Sudi  are  the  enter- 
taining accounts  with  which  his  narration  abounds 
before  he  comes  to  relate  the  transactions  in  or  near 
his  own  times.     And  these  transactions  we  are  to 
look  upon  in  another  light, — ^these  we  are  to  con- 
sider as  possessed  of  the  credit  due  to  true  history ; 
and  here  Herodotus  shines  with  a  lustre  which 
has  not  been  eclipsed.    He  is  entitled  to  our  belief 
when  he  describes  the  wealth  and  the  splendour 
which  reigned  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  age  in  which 
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he  lived,  and  the  vast  presents  in  gold  made  by 
the  kings  of  Lydia  to  the  orade  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  And 
when  he  comes  to  describe  the  vast  preparations 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  which  happened  so  re* 
cently  that  his  account  could  be  contradicted  by  all 
if  it  had  been  false,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
due  to  an  eminent  historian.  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  Herodotus  displays  his  superior  talents  in  the 
historic  art,  and  has  exhibited  a  model  for  succeed- 
ing historians.  It  is  here  he  displays  the  foolish 
pride  of  that  arrogant  king,  and  has  exhibited 
to  all  ages  a  monument  of  the  effects  of  freedom 
upon  the  human  mind,  when  opposed  to  the  tre- 
mendous powers  of  a  despotic  monarch.  Here  we 
learn,  from  authentic  evidence,  what  vast  arma- 
ments Xerxes  fitted  out  with  a  design  to  over- 
whelm the  Grecian  nation,  which,  though  small  jn 
extent,  was  formidable  even  to  the  grand  Asiatic 
monarchs. 

This  superiority  obtained  by  a  small  free  people 
over  the  enslaved  nations  of  Asia,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  glorious  facts  that  ever  was  transacted 
upon  the  theatre  of  this  earth ;  and  for  the  ac- 
count of  this,  and  many  other  noble  actions  exhi- 
bited by  the  Greeks  during  the  age  of  their  glory, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Herodotus. 
This  elegant  author  possessed  a  degree  of  merit, 
as  a  historian,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Homer  as 
a  poet.     He  was  the  first  historian,  as  Homer  was 
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the  first  poet  They  both  of  them  at  once  seized 
the  proper  tone  of  their  several  arts,  which  were 
before  unknown,  and  both  carried  them  to  an 
amazing  degree  of  excellence. 

According  to  the  best  accounts  we  have,  Hero- 
dotus was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  Olympiad,  that  is,  484  years  before  Christ 
He  himself  has  informed  us,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  history,  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  was 
Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria.  He  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  stiled  Herodotus  the  Thurian,  because 
he  went  into  Italy  with  a  colony  of  Athenians^ 
who  built  the  city  Thurium, 

His  father,  called  Lyxus,  and  his  mother  Dryo, 
are  said  to  have  been  descended  of  honourable  fa- 
milies. Be  that  as  it  will,  Herodotus  quitted  his 
native  country  Halicarnassus,  and  went  first  to 
Samos,  from  whence  he  travelled  into  Egypt  and 
Italy,  and  went  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece. 

During  his  travels  he  collected  the  materials  of 
his  history ;  and  having  returned  to  Samos,  he 
there  composed  the  work  which  he  had  projected. 
Some  say  that  he  composed  it  at  Thurium.  Per- 
haps he  began  it  at  Samos^  and  finished  it  at  Thu- 
rium, so  that  each  account  may  be  partly  true. 
Besides  the  places  we  have  mentioned  into  which  he 
travelled,  he  is  said  also  t^^  have  visited  Babylon  and 
Tyre,  Thrace,  Scythia,  Arabia,  and  Palestine. 

The  information  he  collected  in  these  different 
countries,  enabled  him  not  only  to  write  the  his- 
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tory  of  th6  Persian  wars  against  the  Greeks,  from 
thfe  reign  of  Cynis  to  that  of  Xerxes,  which  was 
his  original  design,  but  also  to  comprise  an  account 
of  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

After  he  composed  his  histoiy,  he  resolved  to 
expose  it  as  publicly  as  he  could  to  the  judgment 
of  men ;  and  no  way  was  more  proper  for  that 
purpose  than  the  reciting  some  parts  of  it  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  there  was  a  greater  con- 
course  of  people  than  ever  used  to  assemble  to- 
gether in  Greece  on  any  other  occsaion.  This 
was  surely  the  most  effectual  way  of  puUication 
in  those  days,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  yet 
unknown, — ^that  art  whidi,  in  modem  times,  dis- 
seminates literary  performances  with  such  facility 
and  speed.  Herodotus  redted  some  part  of  his 
history,  particularly  what  concerned  the  Greeks, 
and  it  was  heard  with  the  greatest  applause.^  He 
recited  his  history  of  the  Persian  expedition  in  the 
hearing  of  many  of  those  who  had  actually  fought 
against  the  Persians.  We  are  told  also  by  Euse- 
bius,  that  he  recited  it  at  Athens  during  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Panathenaia.  This,  indeed,  is  very 
probable ;  for  we  know  that  the  rhapsodists  used 
to  recite  Homer's  verses  on  that  occasion,  and  re^ 
wards  were  bestowed  en  those  who  were  most 
successful.  It  was  upon  hearing  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  either  at  the  Olympic  games  or  at 
the  Panathenaia,  that  Thucydides  was  touched 
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with  emulation,  and  resolved  to  write  a  history 
to  rival  that  of  Herodotus. 

By  means  of  these  public  recitals,  the  fame  of 
Herodotus  soon  spread  over  all  Greece.  He  was 
universally  spoken  of  and  applauded.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  was  pointed  out  with  the  finger  as  the 
historian  who  had  written  the  account  of  the  Per- 
sian wars  in  the  Ionic  dialect^  which  ddighted  all 
who  heard  it  rehearsed. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  he  recited  the  wlK>le 
oi  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games ;  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  only  rehearsed  some  parts  of  it^ 
and  that  the  hint  was  tl^re  furnished  him  of  in« 
smbing  his  nine  books  with  the  names  of  the 
nine  Muses. 

We  know  little  more  ci  the  particulairs  of  the 
life  of  Herodotus.  Scaliger  has  computed  that  he 
lived  thirteen  Olympiads,  that  is,  about  fifty-two 
years.  The  same  author  calls  him  the  sweetest 
muse  of  Ionia,  **  He  is,"  says  he,  **  the  most  an- 
*•  cient  prose  writer  now  extant, — the  treasury  of 
**  the  Grecian  and  Barbarian  antiquities, — an  au-^ 
^  thor  never  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  learned, 
**  nor  to  be  touched  by  the  half  learned,  and  the 
**  apes  of  learning." 

The  style  of  Herodotus  was  mudi  admired  by 
the  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero 
not  only  calls  him  the  father  of  history,  but  de- 
clares, that  Herodotus  was  so  doquent  that  no- 
thing {leased  him  more.    "  His  style,"  says  he, 
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in  one  passage,  **  is  free  from  all  harshness,  and 
"  glides  alcmg  like  the  waters  of  a  smooth  riv«r.'* 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  was  a  most  ex* 
oellent  judge,  says  that  Herodotus  is  the  model  of 
the  Ionic  dialect  *^  His  narrations,*'  adds  he, 
'^  are  eloquent  and  agreeable,  his  descriptions  ex- 
**  net,  natural,  and  faithful,  and  his  reflections 
^*  natural  and  beautiful.'* 

Herodotus  has  in  his  style  imitated  Homer  as 
much  as  a  historian  should  imitate  a  poet,  inso- 
mudi  that  Longinus  has  given  him  the  epithet  of 
Homerikotatos. 

tVith  respect  to  the  credulity  with  which  this 
historian  has  been  chaiged,  and  which  it  is  at 
present  the  fashion  for  those  to  harp  upon  who 
never  re»d  him,  he  is  not  perhaps  so  culpable  as 
is  commonly  imagined.  In  one  place  of  his  his- 
tory he  says,  '*  Such  things  are  told  by  the  Egyp- 
**  tians ;  if  any  person  think  them  credibly  he  is 
**  at  liberty.  For  my  part,  I  am  oUiged  to  write 
^  what  I  have  heard."  Indeed,  when  any  thing 
appears  incredible,  he  commonly  puts  his  reader 
upon  his  guard,  by  introducing  it  with,  '^  It  is 
**  said,"  or  some  such  doubtful  expression. 

Plutarch,  indeed,  has  inveighed  bitterly  against 
him  for  his  want  of  fidelity  in  his  narrations. 
But  Plutarch  is  thought  to  have  carried  his  pique 
against  Herodotus  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency, 
*— and  has  done  himself  no  credit  in  what  he  has 
said  upon  that  subject. 
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Upon  ihe  whole,  considered  as  the  first  bisto^ 
rian,  Herodotus  deserves  the  utmost  degree  of  ad^ 
miration.  And  though  some  parts  of  his  history 
are  no  doubt  romantic,  yet  it  is  still  justly  oon^ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable 
that  ever  was  written. 

To  Herodotus  in  the  historic  walk,  succeeded 
Thucydides, — an  author  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  strength  of  his  judgment,  than  the  strict  ve- 
racity he  every  where  observes.  Thucydides  was 
a^  native  of  Athens,  and  served  a  considerable 
while  in  the  Athenian  armies.  It  was  on  seeing 
the  praise  bestowed  on  Herodotus  for  his  historic 
compositions,  that  he  was  fired  with  a  noble  ar- 
dour to  excel  in  the  same  pursuit.  He  chose  fbr 
his  subject  the  Felopohnesian  war^  a  period  mucdb 
more  confined  than  that  which  Herodotus  had  oc- 
cupied. For  eight  years  he  himself  had  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  war,  the  progress  and  vicissitudes 
of  which  he  narrates ;  and  as  far  as  his  history  ex- 
tends, he  made  it  his  particular  study  to  collect 
faithful  and  exact  accounts  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  happened  every  separate  year.  The  chief 
excellence  of  Thucydides,  is  the  strict  veracity  he 
preserves.  His  language  is  remarkable  for  close- 
ness and  precision,  but  (particularly  in  some  of 
the  speeches)  it  has  been  thought  somewhat  ob- 
scure. Thucydides,  notwithstanding  the  high  re- 
putation he  has  all  along  possessed  as  an  historian, 
has  been  censured  by  one  of  the  most  judicious 
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critics  of  antiquity^  I  mean  Dionysiiu  of  Halicar* 
nassus.  He  finds  fault  with  Thucydides  for  being 
deficient  in  skill  in  what  regards  the  more  artificial 
part)  T#  Tv;^MM^«v  fu^H,  of  the  management  of  the 
aulgect^  called  the  composition  or  eooncmy.  For 
Thucydides  divides  his  narration,  in  point  of  time, 
into  summers  and  winters ;  and  according  to  this 
division,  he  often  stops  short  suddenly  in  his  nar- 
ration of  one  transaction  before  he  has  finished  it, 
and  then  goes  ofi^to  another  which  was  performed 
in  a  difiTerent  quarter,  but  in  the  same  winter  or 
summ^,  and  thus  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

The  great  exactness,  however,  of  Thuc^dides^ 
and  his  strict  attachment  to  truth,  have  renda^ 
him  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  respectable  of  aU 
historians,  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned. 
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JTenopfion— 'Account  of  the  Life  and  Doctrines 
of  Socrates — Dialogue  of  Cebes — Polyhius — 
Diodorus  Siculus — Dionysius  of  Halicarnas^ 
stLS— Plutarch. 

ANCIENT  history  makes  mention  of  two  diffe* 
rent  princes  of  the  name  of  Cyrus.  TheXyru9 
who  was  the  projector  of  the  expedition  recorded 
by  Xenophon,  is  known  1^  the  name  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger.  The  other  is  commonly  called  Cy^ 
rus  the  Great,  or  Cyrus  the  £lder.  The  elder  Cy^ 
rus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses  king  of  the  FersianSi 
and  of  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king 
oi  the  Medes.  These  two  kingdoms  were  situated 
in  Asia  towards  the  west.  They  were  both  of  very 
great  extent,  and  were  under  the  absdiute  domi* 
nion  of  their  respective  kings.  It  has  ever  been  the 
fate  of  Asia  to  have  been  divided  into  great  monar-* 
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chies  under  the  despotic  sway  of  kings  and  empe- 
rors. Xo  part,  of  that  vast  quarter  of  the  globe 
ever  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  if  we  except 
those  settlements  and  colonies  of  the  Greeks  which 
lay  immediately  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mgem  sea. 
Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Cam- 
by«es,  and  of  his  grandfather  Astyages,  united 
the  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  reigned 
over  them  both.  The  history  of  his  education  is 
admirably  delineated  in  the  celebrated  treatise  eft- 
titled  the  Kt'c*'  n«A»,  also  written  by,  Xenophon. 
The  simple  manners  of  the  ancient  Persians  are 
there  painted  by  the  inimitable  pen  of  this  author. 
The  elder  Cyrus  is  very  famous  in  history.  He 
conquered  the  Assyrians,  tod  took  the  dty  of  Ba- 
bylon. He  also  overthrew  Croesus,  the  rich  king 
of  liydia,  set  the  Jews  at  liberty  who  were  de- 
tained in  captivity  at  Babylon,  allowed  them  to 
return  into  their  own  country,  and  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  which  subsisted  206 
years.  He  performed  a  variety  of  valiant  exploits, 
and  flourished  about  5S6  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Upon  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cambyses,  who  reigned  about  seven  years.  As 
he  was  returning  into  Persia,  he  was  accidentally 
wounded  in  the  thigh  with  his  own  s\^ord,  at  £c- 
batana  the  capital  of  Media,  and  died  tb^re  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign. 
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Aftar  the  death  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Magian,  usurped  the  throne^ 
pretending  that  he  was  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
and  brother  of  Cambyses  the  late  king.  Cyrus 
had  really  a  second  son  called  Smerdis,  but  he  had 
been  already  slain  by  his  brother  Cambyses,  being 
suspected  of  treason.  Sn^erdis  the  Magian,  how- 
ever, was  soon  discovered  to  be  an  impostor.  He* 
reigned  but  for  tlie  short  space  of  eight  months. 
A  conspiracy  of  seven  Persian  lords  was  formed 
against  him,  one  of  whom,  named  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  rdgn  and 
his  life. 

It  came  to  be  a  disputed  point  among  those 
seven  noblemen,  which  'of  them  should  succeed 
to  the  throne.  At  last  they  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  gods.  They  came  to  the  resdution 
of  meeting  next  morning  on  horseback  by  sun* 
rise,  at  a  particular  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  whose  horse 
should  neigh  first  should  be  king.  The  sun  bdng 
the  chief  deity  of  the  Persians,  they  imagined 
that  their  meeting  at  sun-rise  would  be  allowing 
him  the  honour  ot*  pitching  upon  the  king.  The 
groom  of  Darius  hearing  of  the  agreement,  nuide 
use  of  the  following  scheme  in  order  to  procure 
the  government  for  his  master.  The  night  before 
the  meeting,  be  carried  his  master's  horse  to  the 
spot,  and  he  took  care  to  have  a  mare  at  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time*  The  horse  having  remained 
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there  some  time  wiiii  the  mare,  was  re-oonducted 
by  the  groom  to  the  stable.  The  lords  assemUuig 
next  morning  at  the  place  appointed,  the  harse  of 
Darius  instantly  neighed  on  approaching  the 
spot  of  his  former  interview  with  the  mare. 
Whereupon  Darius  was  immecfiately  saluted  kmg, 
and  seated  upon  the  throne. 
*  It  was  this  Darius  king  of  Fer»a,  who  meditat- 
ed the  design  of  invading  Greece,-*-and  who  was 
persuaded  to  put  his  scheme  in  executicm,  by 
the  advice  of  Hippias  the  Grecian  refugee,  and 
son  of  Fisistratus  the  Athenian  usuiper. 

After  his  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
Darius  spent  three  years  in  making  preparations 
for  a  second  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  but 
died  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  in  the 
thirty-idxth  year  of  his  reign. 

His  son  Xerxes  succeeded  him  in  his  immense 
dominions,  and  put  in  execution  his  father's  second 
intended  invasion  of  Greece,  at  the  head  of  that 
amazing  army,  the  numbers  of  which  have  as- 
tonished mankind. 

Xerxes,  entirdy  disheartened  by  the  many  losses 
and  de^ats  he  had  received  from  the  Greeks,  com- 
manded that  no  more  of  his  ships  might  appear  mi 
the  Mgeuk  sea,  or  his  armies  on  the  coasts,  but 
devoted  himself  to  a  dissolute  and  luxurious  life. 
He  accordingly  became  contemptible  and  hateful 
to  his  subjects,  and  was  at  length  murdered  by 
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Artabanes,  attain  of  bi$  giiarda»  after  having 
reigned  twenty-one  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes^  sumamed 
Macrodieir,  or  Longimanua.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  this  prince  that  the  fatal  Peloponnesian 
war  broke  out  betwixt  the  Xiaoedasmonians  and 
Athenians,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  imploring  his  assistance  against 
each  other.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
declension  of  the  Grecian  glory.  Nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  Farsians  than  to  see  the 
Grecian  states  at  war  among  themselves ;  for  as 
long  as  they  continued  in  a  state  of  union  and 
mutual  concord,  they  found  it  impossible  to  con* 
quer  them^  or  to  retrieve  their  honour,  which  they 
had  formerly  lost  in  their  vain  attempts  upon 
Greece.  From  this  time  there  commenced  a  great 
intatx>ur8e  between  the  Greeks  and  Fersians; 
and  the  latter  often  engaged  the  finrmer  to  fight 
in  their  armies  as  mercenaries. 

Artaxerxes  Macrodieir,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
one  years,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son  Xerxes  II.  This  Xerxes  II.  rdgned  but  for 
the  short  space  of  forty-five  days,  or  according  to 
some  of  one  year,  being  murdered  by  Sogdianus, 
or  Secundianus,  one  of  his  spurious  brothers. 

Sogdianus  soon  grew  odious  to  the  Persian  no- 
bility, and  was  deposed  after  a  short  reign  of  about 
six  or  seven  months,  by  Ochus  his  brother,  and 
governor  of  Hyrcania. 
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Ochus»  on  mounting  the  Persian  throne,  assumed 
the  name  of  Darius  IL  and  is  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  or  the  britard. 
He  married  his  own  sister  fay  the  father's  side, 
called  Parysatis.    By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Arta* 
xerxes  and  Cyrus.    This  Cyrus,    who  is  com- 
monly called  Cyrus  the  Younger,  gave  rise  to  the 
expedition  narrated  by  Xenophon.    As  the  Per- 
sian empire  was  of  vast  extent,  and  the  seat  of 
government  and  residence  of  the  kings  was  at  Ba- 
bylon, at  a  great  distance  from  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces, it  was  necessary  that  governors  of  these 
provinces    should    be    appointed.      Cyrus     the 
Younger,  son  of  Darius,  was  the  most  accom- 
plished young  prince  of  his  time,  and  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother  Parysatis.    By  her  interest 
and  influence  he  was  appointed  governor  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
By  this  means  he  contracted  an  early  intercourse 
and  acquaintance  with  the  Gkeeks,  and  being  a 
quicksighted  and  penetrating  young  prince,  he  soon 
found  out  the  advantage  of  employing  as  many 
Greek  soldiers  as  possible  in  his  armies.     He  par- 
ticularly cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Athe- 
nians.   Having  exercised  the  government  of  the 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor  for  about  three  years,  he 
received  a  summons  from  his  father  to  return  to 
court,  who  found  himself  approaching  his  latter 
end.    Cyrus  accordingly  repaired  to  Babylon,  at- 
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tended  by  Tissaphernes  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vinces contiguous  to  his,  and  also  aceoptipanied  by 
800  heavy-armed  Greek  soldiers.  Before,  or  soon 
after  his  arrival,  his  father  Darius  died  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes.  Cyrus,  however,  hav- 
ing felt  a  violent  inclination  to  set  aside  his  elder 
brother,  and  to  mount  the  Persian  throne  in  his 
stead,  was  detected  in  forming  some  conspiracy 
for  that  purpose,  and  being  apprehended  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes,  was  in  danger  of  suflfering  the 
most  severe  punishment,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
entreaties  of  his  ipother  Parysatis.  She  pleaded 
so  warmly  in  Im  behalf,  that  she  procured  his  lU 
berty,  and  also  leave  for  him  to  return  to  his  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his  father.  It  is 
-even  thought  that  she  was  so  extremely  fond  of 
Cyrus,  that  she  wished  to  see  him  on  the  throne 
rather  than  her  eldest  son  Artaxerxes.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  Cyrus  returning  to  his  government, 
and  being,  as  he  inpiagined,  affronted  by  his 
brother,  meditated  how  he  might  dethrone  him 
and  reign  in  his  stead.  For  this  purpose  he 
collected  a  great  army,  under  colour  of  re- 
covering some  part  of  his  provinces  from  Tissa- 
phemes,  which  it  was  pretended  that  governor 
had  usurped.  Artaxerxes  residing  at  Babylon,  at 
a  great  distance,  took  no  part  in  the  quarrels  of 
Cyrus  and  Tissaphemes,  and  )ittle  dreamed  that 
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the  immense  prepacatioiis  of  bis  brother  wefe  in* 
tended  against  himself.  C3mis  having  expected  a 
great  army  consisting  d  Barbarians,  and  also  of 
10^000  Greeks  under  various  captains,  sets  out  for 
Babylon  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  with  an  inten* 
tion  to  dethrone  his  brother,  but  without  discover- 
ing  his  design  to  his  soldiers,  or  even  to  his  cap- 
tains. 

The  account  of  this  memorable  expedition  is 
related  by  Xenophon  the  Athenian.  This  history 
is  also  known  by  the  title  of  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thmisand;  because  the  greatest  part  of  the 
work  contains  an  account  of  the  retreat^  of  the 
Greeks  into  their  own  country,  by  a  very  different 
route  from  that  by  which  they  had  been  led  to 
Babylon  by  Cyrus ;  and  the  amazing  difficulties 
they  encountered  before  they  could  arrive  in  their 
native  land. 

Whenever  Xenophon  has  occasicm  to  mention 
himself,  he  does  it  in  the  third  person.  He  by 
this  means  avoids  the  repetition  of  ^y»  in  the 
first  person,  which  his  delicacy  told  him  would 
lead  him  into  a  way  of  talking  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits, which  might  be  thought  to  border  on 
vanity  and  ostentation..  For  ther^  can  be  no- 
thing more  disgustful  and  irksome  to  readers  or 
hearers,  than  that  the  author  or  speaker  should 
be  constantly  mentioning  himself,  and  his  won- 
derful exploits,  in  the  first  person.  This  prac- 
tice among  us  has  obtained   the   appellation  of 
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Egotism ;  and  therft  can  be  nothing  more  dero- 
gatory to  an  author  or  speaker  than  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  is  a  great  egotist.    Men  of  merit,  in  other 
respects,  liave  been  often  known  to  indulge  this 
habit,  both  in  their  writings  and  their  conversa- 
tion.    It  argues  a  vanity  and  a  want  of  delicacy, 
which  detractf  greatly  from  the  praise  they  might 
otherwise  be  entitled  to.    How  distant  from  every 
appearance  of  this  sort  is  the  author  we  are  at 
present  considering !    He  bears  a  principal  share 
in  one  of  the  most  memorable  transactions  in  his- 
tory,—-he  writes  an  account  of  that  transaction 
with  his  own  pen  ;•— he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
have  sounded  his  own  praise  ip  the  most  pompous 
and  magnificent  terms ;— he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  have  given  a  most  lofty  description  of  himself, 
and  the  accomplishments  which  we  know  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree : — ^but  so  far  from  an- 
nouncing himself  with  parade  or  ostentation,  as 
the  person  who  was  afterwards  to  make  the  chief 
figure  in  the  history,  he,  with  the  utmost  modesty 
and  humility,   appears  as  it  were  imperceptibly 
on  the  field  of  action ;  ii«ff  %  tivrcf ««-« rS  'eaauvm^s  xtft^Sp 
Ai^M^, — denoting  himself  by  the  simple  epithet  of 
Xenc^on  an  Athenian.    You  amnot  but  observe 
what  an  air  of  delicacy  and  beauty  this  must  give 
to  the  language  of  an  author ;  and  Xenophon,  by 
observing  this  conduct,  creates  in  us  a  predilection 
in  his  favour,  and  an  attention  and  respect  for 
whatever  he  afterwards  shall  have  occasion  to  nar- 
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rate.  In  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  him- 
self afterwards,  where  the  importance  of  the  sta- 
tion he  was  to  fill  rendered  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion himself  particularly,  he  uses  the  expression, 
xiy«^Ary  T$f  A5iiyiM«(, — onc  Xcnophou  au  Athenian, 
still  speaking  in  the  third  person.  Ccesar,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Xenophon,  imitated  him 
in  this  in  his  Ccmimentaries,  or  memoirs  of  his 
own  wars,  which  are  also  remarkable  for  purity 
and  elegance  of  style ;  and  he  too  constantly  men- 
tions himself  in  the  third  person,  as  if  the  author 
and  the  general  had  not  been  the  same  individual 
How  unlike  this  to  the  generality  of  travellers 
and  memoir-writers  in  modem  times,  who  are 
constantly  disgusting  their  readers  with  their  in- 
cessant repetition  of  the  word  I! 

Xenophon  was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  de- 
scended of  one  of  the  best  families  of  that  repub- 
lic. His  father's  name  was  Gryllus ;  and  we  know 
but  few  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  till  after  he 
engaged  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger. 
Before  this  time  we  are  assured,  in  general,  that 
Xenophon  was  a  scholar  of  Socrates.  The  edu- 
cation which  he  received  under  such  an  eminent 
master,  no  doubt  tended  greatly  to  make  him  that 
admirable  writer,  and  that  eminent  general,  whi^^h 
he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be.  Whilst  Xe- 
nophon remained  at  Athens,  he  received  a  letter 
fix)m  Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  one  of  the  Grecian 
generals  under  Cyrus,  inviting  him  to.  come  over 
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into  Ionia.  Proxenus  had  been  formerly  an  in* 
timate  friend  and  companion  of  Xenophon. 
And  Xenophon  himself  tells  us,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  book  of  the  Anabasis,  that  Prox- 
enus his  friend  invited  him  to  come  to  Sardis, 
that  he  might  present  him  to  Cyru^  from  whom 
he  said  that  he  expeicted  greater  advantages  than 
in  his  own  country.  Xenophon,  hoping  for  no*.' 
tice  and  preferment  from  Cyrus,  the  character  of 
whose  generosity  was  very  high,  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Proxenus,  but  hefirst  thought 
proper  to  ask  the  advice  of  Socrates.  The  rea- 
son of  this  principally  was^  that  as  Cyrus  had  al- 
ways favoured  the  Lacedaemonians  in  pi^eference 
to  the  Athenians,  Xenophon  thought  it  might  be 
deemed  criminal  in  him  to  engage  in  the  service 
of  a  prince  who  appeared  as  an  enemy  to  Athens. 
Socrates  advised  him  to  go  to  Delphos,  and  con-* 
suit  the  oracle  concerning  the  propriety  of  his 
journey.  Xenophon  accordingly  consulted  the 
oracle,  by  putting  the  question, — ^to  what  gods 
he  should  sacrifice,  that  his  journey  might  be  suc- 
cessful ?  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  should 
sacrifice  to  the  projier  gods.  Socrates  afterwards 
disapproved  of  Xenophon  for  not  rather  hav« 
ing  asked  the  god,  whether  it  was  pnqiertoset 
out  on  such  a  voyage  or  stay  at  home.  **  But 
**  since,**  says  he,  **  you  have  asked  him  otherwise^ 
'*  you  ought  to  perform  the  command  of  the  godfl 
Xenophon,  therefore,  having  first  sacrificed  to  flie 
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gods,  set  sail  for  Asia,  Snd  arrived  at  Sardis,  where 
he  found  his  friend  Froxenus  and  Cyrus  ready  to 
set  out  on  the  expedition.  Xenophon  was  accord- 
ingly presented  to  Cyrus,  who  joined  with  Proxe* 
nus  in  pressing  him  to  stay,  assuring  him,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  expedition  should  be  finished,  he  would 
permit  him  to  jreturn  into  Grreece ;  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  expedition  was  designed 
against  the  Fisidians.  Xenophon,  therefore,  being 
thus  imposed  upon,  embarked  in  this  enterprise ; 
though  Froxenus  was  not  concerned  in  the  im- 
position, for  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  except  Clearchus  the  Lacedaemonian,  knew 
that  it  was  aiiAed  against  king  Artaxerxes,  till 
they  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Then,  though  they  were 
dismayed  at  the  length  of  the  way,  and  averse 
fi^om  proceeding,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
out  of  regard  to  one  another,  and  also  to  Cyrus, 
resolved  to  follow  him;  and  among  these  was 
Xenophon.  And  this  is  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  matter  himself.  But  how  Cyrus  was  after^ 
wards  unsuccessful,  and  how  Xenophon  came 
to  act  a  principal  part  in  re-conducting  the 
Greeks  to  their  native  land,  with  the  different 
circumstances  of  this  memorable  retreat,  I  will 
not  at  present  relate.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
Xenophon  himself  afterwards  arrived  safely  in 
Greece.  His  countrymen,  however,  the  Athe- 
nians, looked  upon  his  attachment  to  Cyrus  as 
criminal,  because  Cyrus  bad  assisted  the  Lacedas- 
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monian^r  in  their  war  against  the  Athenians.  The 
Athenians^  therefore,  banished  Xenophon.  In 
consequence  of  which,  be  went  tb  Agesilaus,  the 
Lacedaemonian  general  in  Asia,  and  attended  him 
into  Greece  with  his  army,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  the  I^acedasfnonians.  Xenophon  after  this  was 
present  with  Ag^ilaus  at  the  battle  of  Corcmea^ 
where  Agesilaus  was  victorious  over  the  Tbebaris 
and  their  allies.  He  soon  afterwards  retired  to 
Sdlus,  near  the  £lean  territory,  wh^ne  he  passed 
his  time  with  his  wife  Fhilesia,  and  bis  two  sons, 
GryUus  and  Diodonis,  in  reading,  in  country 
sports,  and  in  writing  history.  But  being  disturb* 
ed  in  this  place  by  the  incursions  of  the  Eleans^ 
he  removed  to  Corinth,  where  he  lived  to  a  great 
age.  There  is  a  dispute  among  the  learned  con* 
eeming  his  age  at  the  time  he  attended  Cyrus  in  the 
expedition ;  some  asserting  he  was  about  fifty,  others 
bdng  erf*  opinion  that  he  must  have  been  consider* 
ablyyounger,  aS|  in  different  partsof  hisownaccount 
of  the  ^cpedition,  he  expressly  calls  himself  a  young 
man.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  universally  agreed, 
that  he  Hved  to  a  great  age.  Lucian  particularly 
•ays,  that  he  was  above  ninety  years  old  when  lie 
died.  During  his  abode  atCorinth  the  famous  battle 
cf  Mantinea  was  fought,  where  Epaminondas  the 
Theban  died  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Gryllus, 
the  son  of  Xenophon,  was  present  at  this  battle, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  sent  the  fiital  shaft  which 
gave  the  mortal  blow  to  Epaminondas;  in  conse- 
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quence  <^  this  he  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Boeotians.  Xenophon  is  reported  to  have 
been  sacrificing  to  the  gods  when  he  received  the 
news  of  his  son's  death.  He  immediately  laid 
aside  iEhe  garland  of  flowers  with  which  he  was 
crowned,  and  hearing  that  his  stm^had  died  like  a 
brave  man,  he  resumed  it,  only  saying,  that  he 
^  knew  he  had  begotten  him  mortal/'  Xenophon 
himself  did  not  long  survive  his  son. 

It  is  agre^  by  all,  that  he  Was  cme  of  the  most 
accomplished  persons,  in  every  respect,  liiat  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  {M'oduced,  even  although  it 
abounded  perhaps  with  a  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent men  than  ever  lived  in  any  oth^  period. 
Kature  endued  him  with  an  exedlent  genius,  and 
he  was  so  jbslppy  as  to  have  that  genius  cultivate* 
ed  and  matured  by  the  masteriy  tuition  of  So- 
crates. The  works  he  has  left,  and  which  have 
reached  our  times,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  the  most  elegant,  virtuous,  and  polite  ac- 
oompHshm^nts.  Besides  the  narrative  of  the  ex^ 
pedition  of  Gyrus,  which  proves  him  to  have  been 
an  admiratfle  gaieral,  his  Kitv  n«Jfi«,  or  account  of 
the  education  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  demcnistrates 
his  skill  in  the  arts  of  government  This  cele- 
brated piece,  so  remarkable  fer  die  fluei»sy  and 
simplicity  erf"  the  style,  and  for  the  ^reeahlcfnesii 
of  the  composition,  has  been  commoMy  .considers 
ed  by  the  ^e^ned  as  a^  political  and  moral  .nv 
mance  ri^ther  than  ^  true  history,  b«»MMe,  in  many 
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partieulars,  Xenophon  differs  from  the  other  his* 
tomns,  especially  Herodotus.    However  this  may 
h^,  it  is  allowed,  that  many  of  the  circumstaiiees 
he  has  there   delivered  are  consistent  with  the 
fidth  of  hutory,.  and  his.  beautiful  account  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus  has  obtained  greater  credit  than 
a  different  and  contradictory  one  which  is  given 
by  some  other  writers.     His  history  of  the  affidrs 
of  Greece,  which  he  wrote  by  way  of  continua* 
tion  to  Thucydides,    besides  the  sweetness  and 
ele^moe  of  the  narration  and  composition,  has 
obtained  all  the  credit  due  to  history,  and  en* 
titles  the  author  to  the  character,  not  only  of  an 
entertaining  and  instructive,  but  also  fiiithful  his- 
tprian.    Besides  these  we  have  also  a  panegyric 
written  by  him  on  j^Lgesilaus,  whidi  shews  his 
abilities  as  an  orator.    His  defence  of  Socrates  be- 
fore the  judges,  and  his  book  entitled  hwfinif6nvfutrct,   j^ 
or  memorable  things  of  that  great  philosopher,  are 
testimonies  to  all  generations,  not  .only  of  his  ar^' 
dent  fiiendship  and  gratitude,  but  also  of  his  con? 
summate  skill  in  philosophy.    He  also  wrote-  a 
discourse  on  the  repuUie  and  laws. of  Sparta, — a 
treatise  o£  the  Athenian  republic, — ^together  with 
several  other  small  tractjs,  as  the.!^onomy, — ^the 
Baqqviet,   where  Sopfates  maintains  a  principal 
character  in  the  conversation, — Hiero,  or  concern-^ 
ing  a  kingdom^— of  impost8,Tiffid .  threis    other 
small  treatises,,  (me  concerning  horses,  another  of 
managing  them,  and  a  third  of  hunting* — ^from  all 
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whidi  he  shines  forth,  not  only  as  a  very  gmt» 
but  a  very  good  man ;  and  Xenophon  is  oniversal* 
ly  considered  as  a  pleasing  and  a  &voarite  au- 
tiior.  The  ancients  have  declared  sufficiently  their 
admiration  of  the  beauty,  simplicity,  and  eiegmce 
€)£  his  style,  by  universally  allowing  hm\  the  appd- 
ktion  of  the  Attic  Bee,  and  the  Attic  Muse.  In 
such  esteem  were  his  works  held  by  the  Romans, 
that  it  is  said  that  Scipio  Afrieanus  had  them  con- 
stantly in  his  hands ;  and  Luculius,  the  opponent 
of  Mithridates,  is  also  said  to  have  learned  many 
lessons  in  the  art  of  war  from  the  Writings  of 
Xenophon.  That  Julius  Caesar  ivas  a  great  ad« 
mirer  of  Xenophon,  is  evident  from  his  having 
taken  him  for  his  model  in  composition  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  has  approached  the  deli*^ 
cacy,  simplidty,  and  elegance  of  his  master. 
With  respect  to  our  author's  person,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time. 
This  fitted  him  for  various  exercises,  particularly 
hunting  and  horsemanship,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  draw  his  attention  off 
fix>m  bis  studies,  or  to  interfere  with  the  proper  bu- 
siness <^  life.  With  all  these  accomplishments,  his 
works  prove  him,  moreov^,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  most  consummate 
modesty.  ' 

In  this  short  acomint  of  Xenophon  which  1  have 
endeavoured  to  give  you,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  Socrates,  tlie  celebrated  Athenian  philo- 
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somber,  -whose  disdple  Xei^ophon  was.  In  curder, 
tfaerefcH-e,  to  make  you  more  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  spirit  and  charactei:  of  Xaiophon's 
philosophy  and  morality,  which  valtogeUier&K 
cratic,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  sidbjoin  some 
account  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Socrates.  For 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  nmke  you  relish  the 
writings  either  of  Xenophon  or  Plato,  who  was 
also  a  disciple  of  Sooates^  than  to  be  acquainted^ 
with  the  manner  of  life  of  this  most  celebrated  of 
all  heathen  philosophers.  Besides,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  foreign  from  Greek  literature  iti  ge- 
neral, to  stop  for  a  little  and  contemplate  this 
great  man,  who  was  not  only  the  ornament  of 
Greece,  but  also  the  chief  luminary  of  the  heathen 
world. 

The  particulars,  then,  of  the  life,  doctrine,  and 
death  of  this  eminent  pers(Hi,  are  to  be  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  two  of 
his  most  eminent  scholars,  for  he  committed  no^ 
thing  of  his  own  to  writing,  at  least  be  composed 
no  book  that  has  <y>me  down  to  our  times.  His 
method  of  instructing  commonly  was  by  dialogue 
and  conversation.  And  several  of  his  dialogues 
and  ccmversations  have  been  transmitted  to  pos-* 
terity  by  the  pens  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  who 
loved  him,  as  indeed .  all  his  scholars  did,  with 
the  warmest  and  fondest  affection ;  for  he  chose 
rather  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  esteem  of  his 
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pupils  by  gentleness  and  delicacy*  than^  barsh* 
ness  and  austerity.  Socrates  was  bom  at  Athmis 
468  years  before  Christ.  He  could  not  boast  of  the 
kistreof  his  descent,  for  his  father,  whose  name  was 
Sophronisois,  was  by  trade  a  statuary,  and  Socrates 
himself  was  bred  to  the  same  business,  and  is  said 
to  hare  fimned  seveml  statues  of  excdlent  work- 
manship. The  oelelmited  Graces  carved  on  tte walls 
of  the  citadel  at  Athens,  were  his  performance.  He 
soon  however  left  oiOf  this  trade,  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  soon  made  a 
great  figure  in  eloquence.  But  afterwards  con* 
ceiving  a  disgust  with  that  sort  of  pleading  prac- 
tised at  the  bar,  as  being  in  his  opinion  not  alto- 
gether consistent  with,  that  perfect  justice  and  in- 
tegrity a  good  man  should  always  keep  in  view, 
he  first  applied  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  soou  after  devoted  himself  entirely- to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  practice  of 
virtue.  These  he  taught  publicly  with  ^-eat  ap- 
plause, and  had  a  great  number  of  scholars.  Two 
of  these,  Xenophon  and  Ratp,  have  transmitted 
to  posterity  his  doctrines  and  tenets,  all,  or  even 
the  greatest  part  of  which,  I  cannot  here  pretend 
to  enumerate.  With  respect  to  his  religious  opi- 
nions, the  chief  of  them  were  as  follows.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Deity  was  one,  though,  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  his  country,  he  is  often  introdu- 
ced talking  of  the  gods  in  the  plural  number ; — 
that  God  made  the  world,  and  preserves  it  by  his 
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imerriiig  providence  ;«-^that  the  human  soul  is  im-* 
mortal,  and  that,  on  its  separation  from  the  body 
by  death,  it  passes  into  a  different  state,  and  is 
free  from  corruption  or  change; — that  the  souls  of 
good  men  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  in  a 
ajtate  of  ineffable  felicity,  in  a  place  set  ajmrt 
for  them,  and  that,  on  the  ccmtrary,  the  souls  of 
wicked  men,  bereaved  of  the  divine  favour,  are 
given  up  to  punishment  in  a  future  state,  in  a  par- 
ticular place  Allotted  for  that  purpose  bdt  what 
or  where  these  places  were,  was  incomprehensible 
to  human  wisdom  ; — that  there  is  a  principle  im- 
planted in  man  by  the  Deity,  called  reason,  and 
that  this  directs  us  to  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and 
that  then  we  are  wicked  when  we  pay  no  regard 
to  its  dictates,  but  blindly  follow  the  impulse;  of 
our  passions ; — ^that  virtue  entitles  a  man .  to  the 
favour  of  the  Deity,  and  that  vice  exposes  us  to 
his  wrath  and  just  indignation ;— that  the  Deity, 
out  of  his  supreme  goodness,  had  bestowed  on 
man  th^  power  of  being  virtuous,  and  therefore,  if 
he  followed  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  virtue,  he  could  not  justly  find  fault  with 
the  Supreme  Being  for  punishing  him  according 
to  his^  deserts.  Such.were  the  ideas  of  this  emi- 
nent heathen  upon  the  subject  of  religion, — and 
his  sentiments  on  morality,  philosophy,  .and  go- 
vernment, were  also  of  the  purest  and  most  su- 
blime kind.  His  notion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  x^ame  little  short  of  the  truth  afterwards 
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revealed  to  tnankind  by  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  It  was  from  Socrates  that  Plato 
his  scholar  derived  his  knowledge  upon  this  sub^ 
ject,  which  he  afterwards  expressed  and  embellish- 
ed by  his  own  lofty  and  suUime  eloquence. 

But  Socrates  was  not  only  a  private  mondial; 
and  philosopher,  he  also  distinguished  himself  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  both  against  foreign 
and  domestic  foes.  When  Lysander  the  Lace- 
daemonian had  vanquished  the  Athenians  at  iEgos- 
potamos,  and  established  the  thirty  tyrants,  crea- 
tures of  his  own,  to  rule  over  them,  Socrates 
shewed  the  greatest  courage  and  intrepidity  in  op- 
posing the  cruel  mandates  of  those  infamous  men. 
When  the  city  of  Athens  was  every  day  smok- 
ing  with  the  blood  of  citizens  put  to  death  hy 
command  of  these  inhuriian  rulers,  Socrates  as- 
sisted the  dying,  and  the  friends  of  the  dyings 
with  every  office  of  benevolence,  friendship,  and 
humanity  in  his  power.  Such  was  the  venera- 
tion of  his  consummate  virtue,  that  he  intimidated 
the  tyrants  who  bore  sway.  He  had  also  fre- 
quently signalized  his  courage  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, in  several  engagements,  during  the  fatal  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  at  one 
time,  to  save  in  battle  the  life  of  Alcibiades  his 
illustrious  friend,  and  at  anotlier  time,  that  c£  his 
amiable  disciple  Xenophon,  by  carrying  him  off 
the  field  upon  his  shoulders,  when  he  had  fallen 
from  his  horse.    The  Athenians,  after  one  engage* 
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meni  in  particultr,  ishen  deoveing  a  mark  of 
honour  to  the  person  who  had  fought  best,  uDi«* 
yersally  allowed  Socrates  to  be  entitled  to  this  ho* 
nouraUe  distinction ;  but,  such  was  his  modesty, 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it^  and  he 
obtained  leave  to  have  it  bestowed  rather  upon  his 
Mend  Aleibiades. 

In  speaking  of  Socrates,  I  must* not  onrit  takw 
ing  notice  of  one  remarkable  circumstance  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  posterity- concerning  him^ 
namely,  that  he  had  a  demon  or  invisible  agent, 
which  was  said  to  give  him  secret  warnings,  when 
either  he  or  his  friends  were  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  any  danger,  or  to  deviate  from  rectitude  of 
conduct  All  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates'agree 
in  asserting  tliis  remarkable  fact  Th6  best  Greek 
and  Bxmian  writers  have  endeavoured  to  confirm 
it  by  their  suffrages,  and  even  some  of  tlie  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  have  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  Socrates*s  demon*  In  what  manner 
this  unseen  agent  communicated  its  suggestions 
to  him,  we  are  not  particulariy  informed ;  but  it  is 
agreed  by  various  authors,  that  his  following  its 
advice  was  frequently  attended  with  the  most  salu* 
tary  consequences.  One^  among  a  variety  of  re- 
markable anecdotes  on  this  subject,  is  recorded  by 
Plato.  Timarchus,  a  certain  illustrious  Athenian, 
being  at  an  entertainment  with  iSo<a*ates,  rose 
to  go  away,  but  Socrates  bade  him  sit  down  again, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  the  demon  liad 
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gireii  him  the  usual  sign.  Timarduis  a  little 
after  again  offered  to  go  away,  and  Socrates  again 
let  him  know  that  the  demon  would  not  permit 
it  At  last,  when  Socrates  was  earnest  in  conver- 
sation, Timarchus  took  the  opportunity  to  slip  off 
unobserved,  and  a  little  time  after  committed  a 
murder,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death ; 
and  when  he  was  to  be  executed,  he  said  in  his 
dying  moments,  that  his  untimely  end  was  ow- 
ing to  his  disobedience  of  the  demon  of  Soo^tes. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Socrates  chose  to  re- 
preset  himself  as  under  the  influence  of  a  demon 
of  this  description,  that  he  might  thus  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  respect  and  admiration  from  the 
multitude.  But  such  an  insinuation  deserves  no 
credit,  when  we  consider,,  that  the  uniform  purity 
and  integrity  of  Socrates's  character,  ought  to  ex- 
empt him  firmn  the  suspicion  of  any  sort  of  at- 
tempt at  fraud  or  deceit 

We  may  rather  suppose  that  Socrates  himsdf 
believed  that  he  felt  some  sort  of  internal  warn- 
ings, such  as  those  ascribed  to  the  operations  of 
this  demon.  His  pure  mind  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  elevated  and  sublime  contemplations  re- 
specting superior  agents.;  hence  his  imaginati<m, 
which  we  know  was  acute  and  ardent,  might  in- 
duce him  to  fancy  such  an  intercourse ;  and  vrben 
the  superior  wisdom  and  prud^ice  with  which  he 
was  endowed  suggested  dangers  or  improprieties 
which  would  probably  result  from  particulai*  situa- 
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turns  or  coi^uct,  he  might  impute  this  suggestion 
to  the  agency  of  his  demon.  Certain  it  is»  that 
he  beheyed  in  the  influ(mce  and  efficacy  of  augu- 
ries, voices,  signs,  and  sacrifices,  and  exhorted  his 
friends,  in  certain  cases,  to  have  recourse  to  oracles 
and  divination,  thinking  that  the  gods  by  these 
predicted  future  events.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed if  such  a  character  should  be  in  some  degree 
under  the  influence  of  superstitic»i.  It  would 
have  excited  our  astonishment,  or  rather  in(»edu- 
fity,  if  a  mere  mortal,  uninspired,  had  been  en- 
tirely  exempted  from  failing  or  weakness^ 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  virtue  of  Socrates  was  of 
the  noblest  and  suUitnest  sort,— ^md  wherever  a 
character  is  in  a  high  degree  eminent,  it  seldom 
fidb  to  exdte^the  envy  of  the  malevdent  and  the 
worthless.  The  fall  of  Socmtes  may  be  traced 
fix>m  this  s(Hirce.  In  his  days,  there  was  a  set  of 
men  at  Athens  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Sophists, — an  honourable  title  if  taken  in  its 
primitive  and  original  signification,  viz.  that  of 
teachers  of  wisdom.  But  as  these  sophists 
were"  at  last  discovered  to  be  cmly  fidse  pretend- 
ers  to  that  name,  the  title  itself  also  came  into 
disrepute,  and  the  word  sophist  at  this  day  ccm- 
V€ys  to  our  ears  an  idea  the  reverse  of  honourable 
or  praise-^worthy.  The  sophists,  Ikmevsr,  at  A- 
tbens,  for  some  time  had  the  insinuation  and  ad- 
dress to  pass  for  men  of  real  wisdom,   and  ac- 
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Qordmgly  were  caressed  and  protected  by  the 
great  men. 

Socrates^  whose  manners  and  sentiments  were 
so  eKtremely  different  from  those  of  the  Sophists, 
had  long  beai  1;he  dbject  of  their  most  implacaUe 
hatred,  and  they  resolved  to  try  every  method  m 
order  to  effect  his  ruin.  They  were  indeed  but  too 
successful;  and  by  their  artifice  they  prevailed 
on  thieir  countrymai  to  do  a  deed  that  leaves,  to 
all  posterity,  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  Athenkm 
name.  Socrates  had  been  at  particular  ptdns  to 
expose  tbe  ignorance  and  pride  erf*  these  vain  pie* 
tenders,  and  had  established  his  own  character  for 
true  wisd(H3fi  among  all  worthy  men,  so  that  they 
found  it  imppacticable  to  proceed  openly  in  their 
vin^ctive  measures  against  him.  l^ey  th^^fore 
began  ^dually  to  undermine  him  in  the  opinion 
of  the  populace,  whose  influence  in  the  Athenian 
government  was  very  great.  They  insinuated  at 
first,  that  he  was  a  despiser  of  the  gods,  because 
it  was  suspected  that  he  opposed  the  vulgar  notion 
of  a  plurality  of  deities,  and  oft^i  ridiculed  the 
many  fables  concerning  the  numerous  gods  df  the 
Athenians*  They  next  insinuated,  that  he  was  a 
corrupter  of  the  youth ;  this  was  indeed  a  most 
during  and  atrocious  falsehood,  for  never  was  there 
a  purer  or  more  admirable  instructor  of  youth 
in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  than  Socrates. 
However,  the  people  having  admitted  him  to^be 
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a  contemner  of  the  gods,  found  no  diffienlty  in  be*- 
lieving  the  other  charge  against  him  alsa  The 
Sophists,  too,  had  taken  an  early  c^portunity  of 
employing  the  aid  <rf  ridicule  against  him,  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  famous  wit  and  comic  poet,  Aristo- 
phanes, to  bring  the  character  of  Socrates  in  the 
way  of  burlesque  upon  the  stage ;  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did^  and  exhibited  him  to  the  derision 
of  the  people  in  the  comedy  of  the  Qouds.  At 
first  the  Athenians  were  shocked  with  this,  but 
the  poet  being  extremely  wittyj  and  the  actor 
who  personated  Socrates  being  extremely  dextrous 
in  his  art,  they  soon  came  to  relish  the  perform- 
ance; and  Socrates,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mnltitude, 
became  the  object  of  ridicule.  But  su<^  was  his 
^xitreme  moderation,  and  such  self*eommand  was 
he  possessed  of,  that,  though  present  in  the  theatre 
at  one  of  these  exhibitions,  he  even  rose  up,  that 
the  spectatws  might,  see  him  the  better,  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  comparing  the  copy  with  the  ori- 
ginal. 

This  feeble  attempt,  therefore,  against  such  a 
person,  soon  lost  its  effect,  and  the  scurrility  of  A- 
ristophanes  seemed  to  be  evaporated  and  forgot- 
ten. But  the  malevolence  of  the  Sophists  still 
ocHitinued  in  full  force,  and  they  prevailed  upon 
Melitus,  assisted  by  Anytus  and  Lycon,  to  bring 
a  formal  accusation  against  Socrates,  *t|ie  egress 
words  of  which  toe  recorded  by  Xenophon,  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  Memorabilia.    '^  I  often  wonder,'' 
says  our  author,  ^  by  what  arguments  the  accusers 
**  of  Socrates  could  persuade  the  Athenians  that 
**  he  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  towards  the 
^  republic,  as  to  deserve  death,  for  the  accusation 
*^  preferred  against  him  was  as  follows :  Socrates  is 
*^  criminal,   inasmuch  as  he  adcnowledgeth  not 
^*  the  gods  whom  the  state  hold  sacred,  but  intnv 
**  duceth  other  and  new  deities :   he  is  likewise 
"  criminal,   because   he  corrupteth  the  youth.'* 
Xenophon  goes  on  to  shew  how  absurd  both  these 
accusations  were ;  yet,  absurd  as  they  were,  the 
Athenian  people  condemned  him  to  death.    The 
defence  which  he  himself  made  before  his  judges, 
as  recorded  by  Xenophon,  is  simple  and  nervous, 
and  every  way  adequate  to  the  character  he  had 
maintained  through  life.    It  happened  unluckily 
for  Socrates,  or  rather  for  the  Athenians,  on  whom 
this  transaction  reflects  immortal  dishonour,  that 
the  eloquent  Pericles  was  by  this  time  gone,  who 
undoubtedly  would  have  exerted  all  his  divine  art 
to  save  Socrates.     The  accomplished  Alcibiades 
was  also  at  this  time  dead ;  and  of  his  two  most 
eminent  scholars,  I  mean  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
the  former  was  at  this  time  attending  Cyrus  in  the 
expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  and  the  latter  was 
too  young  to  be  allowed  to  speak  in  defence  of  his 
master.    Socrates  himself  disdained  to  co-operate 
with  his  friend  Crito,  who  proposed  to  favour  his 
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escape  fix)m  prison,  after  he  was  condemned  to 
drink  the  hemlock,  a  method  of  execution  usual 
at  Athens.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  com« 
posure  and  intrepidity  not  to  be  equalled,  and 
he  entertained  his  friends  in  prison  with  philoso- 
phical discourses  to  the  very  last.  He  drank 
the  hemlock,  and  expired  with  the  utmost  com* 
posurci  whilst  his  friends  surveyed  his  exit,  wrapt 
in  admiration  and  astonishment  And  thus  soar- 
ed to  the  regions  of  immortality,  one  of  the  pur- 
est,  gentlest,  and  sublimest  spirits,  that  ever  had 
animated  a  mortal  frame. 

The  character  of  Socrates  has  been  universally 
admired  in  every  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and 
cannot  fail  to  excite  esteem  and  veneration.  The 
Athenians,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  grievous  error  they  had  committed, 
in  depriving  of  life  a  citizen  of  such  inestimable 
value.  They  sincerely  repented  of  their  criminal 
folly,  and,  as  the  only  atonement  they  could  now 
make,  they  put  to  death  some  of  his  accusei*s, 
and,  at  the  public  expense,  erected  a  brazen  sta- 
tue to  his  memory  in  the  most  public  street  of 
their  city.  But,  alas !  this  could  not  recal  the  life 
they  had  so  wantonly  thrown  away,  or  wipe  off 
the  stain  with  which  they  had  contaminated  the 
Athenian  name. 

**  Can  storied  um^  or  animated  bust. 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
VOL.  II.  X 
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Can  boncNir'a  voice  ptoyoke  the  aiknt  duft, 
Or  flattery  aooihe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death*?*" 

The  Dialogue  of  Cebes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
was  composed  in  the  purest  times  of  the  Attic 


*  In  an  article  upon  Mitdiell's  Translation  of  Atiit^thanes, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  November  1S20^  the  reviewer 
labours  hard  to  justify  the  attach  which  the  comic  poet  makes 
upon  Socrates^  and  to  prove  that  the  philosopher  was  no  better 
than  a  cheat  and  a  Sophist ,  in  the  perverted  sense  of  the  word. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  very  fair  subject  of  inquiry.  In  matters  of 
literature^  as  well  as  of  politics^  there  is  ample  room  for  specuhu 
tion ;  and  nothing  is  more  laudable  or  useful^  than  to  attempt  to 
remove  the  mistakes  and  prqudices  of  men  by  just  and  accurate 
reaaoning.  The  admiration  of  intervening  ages^  when  founded 
<m  error^  ought  not  to  prevent  those  who  have  received  unmerit- 
ed applause^  from  being  exhibited  in  their  real  deformity.  But 
it  is  obvious^  that  opinions  sanctioned  by  a  length  of  years^ 
mid  founded  on  the  better  feelings  of  mankind^  are  not  to  be 
ohrertumed  in  a  moment;  even  when  atsailed  by  strong  facts^ 
and  dose  argument;  much  less  are  they  to  be  overturn- 
ed  by  insufficient  reasoning,  accompanied  with  intolerance  and 
dogmatism.  .  It  is  surely  too  much  to  expect  that  men  are 
to  be  bullied  into  a  belief  that  Socrates,  with  whose  name  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  all  that  is  pure  in  morality, 
and  exalted  in  intellect, — ^was  in  reality  a  mere  wrangler, 
the  whole  study  of  whose  life  was  effect,— an  impostor,  who 
was  a  fit  subject  for  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  all 
good  men ;  and  that  Aristophanes  was  in  fact  the  true  patriot, 
—the  excellent  character,  who  was  never  induced  to  vilify  or 
defame,  but  by  zeal  in  the  correction  of  vice,  and  by  the 
purest  love  of  his  country.     No  one  will  d^epy,  that  an  attempt 
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language,  when  Athens  was  arrived  at  the  very 
height  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Some  inge- 
nious critics  suspect,  that,  in  the  part  of  it  which 
remains,  some  passages  have  been  vitiated  hj  the 
copiatoi^,  in  the  different  manuscripts  whkh  have 
reached  our  time,  and  that  some  additional  moral 


^^' 


to  maintain  these  novel  positions  may  be  extremely  laudable  ; 
but  it  18  surely  not  necessary  that  Socrates  should  be  degrad* 
ed^  befinre  the  sprightliness^  beauty^  and  genuine  Attidsm  of 
Aristophanes  can  be  admired.  Admitting  that  the  intention 
of  the  poet  was  to  lash  the  vices  of  the  age^  and  that  the  opi- 
nion has  been  too  hastily  received  that  he  wrote  only  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  rabble^  yet  satire  is  often  apt  to  rail  indiscri* 
minately  at  the  good  and  the  bad.  .While  the  talents  of  Aris« 
tophanes  command  applause,  his  having  employed  them  in 
holding  up  the  virtuous  to  ridicule^  ought  surely  to  be  con* 
demned«  It  is  very  true  that  he  has  received  from  many  too 
unqualified  a  censure.  Milton  most  unjustly  calls  his  plays 
"  a  book  of  grossest  infamy."  But  Plato  and  Cicero  have 
both  spoken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise^  and  they 
.eannot  well  be  accused  of  failing  in  their  admiration  of  the 
character  of  Socrates. 

It  is  painful  to  thinks  that^  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  there  should  be  found  any  portion  of  intolerant  spirit, 
and  particularly  in  an  article  so  fraught  with  learning  and  a* 
cuteness.  One  cannot  but  lament,  that  a  single  prejudiced 
opinion^  or  a  single  instance  of  bad  taste^  should  be  found  in 
a  work,  than  which  none  has  ever  laboured  so  unweariedly, 
80  aUy,  and  so  succesilully,  in  extending  the  influence  df 
liberal  sentiment*-*£D. 

VOL.  II.  X  2 
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reflecdons  have  been  curtailed  from  the  end  of  it 
But»  on  die  whole,  it  is  pretty  entire,  and  the 
sense  not  nradi  impeded  by  any  thing  that  has 
been  done  to  it  It  has  been  admired  by  all  critics 
of  good  taste,  as  one  of  the  finest  remains  of^  an- 
tiquity. It  is  of  itself  a  proof  to  what  a  degree 
of  elegance  the  art  of  painting  was  arrived  at  this 
period  in  Athens.  And  the  happy  use  Cebes  has 
made  of  the  art,  in  nuddng  it  illustrate  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  purest  morality,  by  the  beautiful  aU 
legorical  delineation  he  has  given,  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.  And  he  has  been  so  accurate 
and  distinct  in  what  he  has  made  the  director 
point  out  with  his  Wand,  that  it  is  believed  a  mo- 
dem  painter  of  any  t^ste  would  find  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  following  the  instructions  of  such  an  ele- 
gant master. 

With  respect  to  Cebes  theauthor,  we  know  little 
more  of  him,  than  that  he  was  the  scholar  and 
constant  companion  of  Socrates.  But  even  this  is 
^siiffici^t  to  convince  us  that  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  the  most  elegant  taste,  and  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  purest  sort.  The  scholar  and  compa- 
nion  of  Socrates,  conveys  an  idea  of  a  person  that . 
cannot  but  attract  our  esteem  and  veneration. 
Antiquity  agrees  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the 
name  of  Cebes  in  tliis  character,  and  all  join  in 
ascriUng  this  elegant  remain  to  him.  Indeed,  to 
a  person  but  slightly  acquainted  with  this  age  of 
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the  Atbfenmi  state,  the  piire^  movaKtyt  of  the  Bo- 
csatic  i^Iosopliy  is  plainly  discmtiible  tl^roughoMt 
this  exquisite  little  dialogue.  .  ; 

.  Besides  thereof  Herodj^tos,  ThucyiSdeSy  and  Xe- 
noplK>n^  who  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  GfediB 
glory,  we  have  .also  several  excellent  histories  in 
the  Greek  language,  written  in  the  declining  days 
of  that  celebrated  nation,  and  which  are  the  store- 
houses from  whence  those  who  have  written  on  an- 
cient affairs  have  drawn  great  part  of  their  know- 
ledge.  The  chief  of  these  historians  are.  Poly  bins, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamasisus,  and 
Plutarch.  Plutarch,  indeed,  ought  rather  to  be 
called  a  biographer  than  a  historian.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  great  men  who  flourished  in  ancient 
times,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  And  you  will 
find  the  study  of  this  sort  of  history,  or,  as  it  is 
rather  called.  Biography,  attended  with  great 
pleasure  and  instruction.  Although  the  language 
of  Plutarch  be  not  so  elegant  as  that  of  Xenophon, 
or  some  of  the  more  ancient  Greek  writers,  yet 
it  is  clear  and  perspicuous ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
Plutarch  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  respectable 
author. 

Polybius  writes  chiefly  upon  Roman  affairs,  and 
is  considered  as  a  historian  of  great  truth,  judge- 
ment, and  penetration,  although  his  style  be  ^some- 
what uncouth. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius,  are  also  es- 
teemed excellent  historians ;  but,  on  their  parti- 
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^tdar'mMt  I  eaimoti  dwell  at  present^  btitmust 
refer  yoq  to  these  exodlent  authors  theoosdves^ 
and  to  what  learned  men  have  said  of  them.  My 
'design  in  this  rude  sketch  was  to  excite  you  to  an 
sittention  to  histoiy,  from  which  there  is  so  mn^ 
knowledge  and  so  much  wisdom  to  be  derived* 
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Of  Eloquence — Demosthenes — ^sehines — 
Lysias. 


iltfLOQUEKCE  may  be  termed  the  art  of  speakmg 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  improvement  The 
mere  art  of  speech  simply  conveys  the  sentiments 
of  one  mind  to  another.  But  the  end  of  eloquence 
is  to  persuade  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  "we 
speak,  to  be  of  the  same  sentiments  with  oun- 
{selves ;  and  it  is  an  art  of  the  noblest  sort  in  which 
the  human  powers  can  be  employed.  ^  There  is 
^  nothing)  in  my  opinion/'  says  Cicero,  the  prince 
of  Roman  orators,  **  more  truly  excellent,  than 
^  fw  a  man  to  be  able  to  attract,  l^  bis  eloquence, 
**  the  attention  of  a  whole  assembly^  to  charm 
^  their  understandings,  and  to  direct  or  restrain 
^  their  inclinations  at  pleasure*  This  single  art 
'*  hath  always,  among  free  peojde,  and  espedaUy 
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**  in  times  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  not 
*•  only  met  with  the  highest  encourageinent,  but 
**  hath  carried  every  thing  before  it  And  is 
^  there  any  thing  so  deserving  of  our  admiration, 
**  as  that,  amidst  an  infinite  number  of  men,  there 
"  should  be  found  only  one,  or  at  least  but  few, 
"  who  are  able  to  exercise  those  talents  which  na- 
•*  ture  has  betowed  orf  all  ?  Or  can  any  thing  con- 
**  vey  so  sincere  a  pleasure  to  our  understanding 
**  or  ear,  as  a  discourse,  which,  to  the  wisest  sen- 
'*  timents,  adds  the  lustre  and  embellishment  of 
**  expression  ?  What  greatness,  what  power,  can 
**  compare  with  his,  who,  by  a  single  speech,  can 
^  direct  the  caprices  of  the  people,  the  consciences 
**  of  the  judges,  and  even  the  majestic  gravity  of 
•*  the  senate  ?  Besides,  can  any  thing  be  more  ge- 
^  nerous,  more  royal,  or  more  truly  ctenote  It 
^  great  soul,  than  to  lend  assistance  to  those  who 
^  desire  it,  relieve  the  opjqressed,  communicate 
^  happiness,  protect  fix)m  dangers,  and  preserve 
^  citizens  from  exile  ?  What,  on  the  other  hand, 
^  so  necessary  as  to  have  arms  always  about  us  to 
^  annoy  the  malefactor,  protect  us  from  being  in- 
^  suited^  and  avenge  ourselves  when  we  are  in- 
•«  jured.'* 

We  may  add,'  that  perhaps  human  nature,  in 
no  one  view,  appeiors  more  elevated  and  graceful, 
than  when  we  belndd  an  eloquent  orator  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  haranguing  an  assembly  of  his  feU 
k>w-creature&    N(rt  oidy  his  intellectt^al,  but  also 
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man  J  of  his  corporal  powers,  ^re  vigorously  em-' 
ployed.  Under  the  direction  of  reason^  the  pas- 
sions are  excited  with  a  degree  of  ardour  and  en« 
thusiasm,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  which 
constitute  what  philosophers  call  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will,  are  in  a  state  of  intense  occupa- 
tion. Besides  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  the 
erect  figure  also  and  attitude  of  the  body,  the  ver- 
satility and  expression  of  the  features^  all  conspire 
to  laid  an  energy  to  the  whole.  During  this  em- 
ployment, a  human  creature  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
exalted  above  the  other  animals,  as  not  only  his 
primary,  but  several  of  his  inferior  characteristics, 
are  brought  forth  into  action,  insomuch  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 


-Nature  might  stand  up^ 


And  say  to  all  the  worlds — This  is  a  man." 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  account  of  the  natui^ 
of  eloquence,  that  its  flourishing  state  will  great- 
ly depend  upon  the  political  situation  in  which 
mankind  are  placed.  In  early  periods  of  society, 
b^ore  any  advances  are  made  in  the  abstract 
sdences,  the  eloquence  in  use  will  be  full  of  meta- 
phor, and  other  high  figures  of  speech ;  and  it 
will  greatly  resemble  what  I  formerly  described 
pibetry  to  be  in  such  periods  of  society.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  mankind,  in  those  early  days,  being 
borrowed  from  the  phenomei^  of  nature  that  im- 
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mediately  strike  the  senses,  tiie  ^^uenoe  made 
use  of,  will  of  consequence  be  highly  figurative, 
and  calculated  rather  to  rouse  and  prompt  to  in* 
stantaneous  action,  than  to  persuade  by  an  in- 
duction of  reasoning  or  close  argument;  and  all 
this  will  be  accompanied  with  violent  moticm  and 
gesticulation  of  the  body.  Indeed,  in  such  a  pe- 
riod of  human  sodety,  eloquence  will  be  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  war-harangues  of  a  leader, 
inspiring  his  followers  to  take  vengeance  upcxi 
their  enemies.  The  other  ^ecies  of  eloquence 
will  be  the  songs  of  the  bards,  descriptive  of  the 
exploits  that  are  performed. 

When  different  forms  of  govanment  are  es- 
tablished among  men,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  which 
of  them  are  most  favourable  to  eloquence.  Under 
a  despotic  monarchy,  eloqu^ice  can  have  no  place, 
because  the  will  of  the  prince  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed.  Reasoning,  or  the  power  of  speech,  would 
be  employed  to  no  purpose^  where  the  radc  and  the 
boW'-string  are  the  only  arguments  made  use  of. 

Under  a  moderate  monarchy,  there  is  a  greater 
scope  for  eloquence,  at  least  that  sort  of  it  which 
is  Employed  in  flattering  or  cajoling  the  grandees. 
As  all  favour  is  derived  from  the  crown  through 
a  gradation  of  difl^rent  ranks  of  men,  politetaesst, 
or  rather  .flattery,  takes  place  in  a  great  de-^ 
gree.  Panegyric  and  eloge  are  the  species  of  elo- 
quence best  known  under  a  monarchical  form  c£ 
government.    Accwdingly,  there  is  no  modem 
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nation  which  has  distinguished  itsdf  more  in  this 
walk  than  the  French. 

Under  an  aristocratical  form  of  government,  elo- 
quence will  in  some  measure  be  cultivated ;  be- 
causCy  in  deliberating  upon  public  measures,  the 
nobles  will  make  use  of  arguments  in  the^  senate 
to  persuade,  although  party  and  cabal  always  pre- 
vent these  arguments  from  having  their  proper 
weight. 

In  free  states  alone  the  power  of  eloqucQce  has 
full  scope.  There  a  man  rises  to  eminence  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  he  is  possessed  of,  in  leading  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  was  this  which 
gave  Themistodes,  Aristides,  MiltiaiJes,  aiMi  Pe* 
rides,  their  importance  in  Athens,  no  less  than 
their  military  talents.  The  effect  that  eloquence 
produced  in  the  Athenian  assemblies  was  astonidi-* 
ing.  It  was  not  till  that  state  was  corrupted 
that  Demosthenes  arose, — yet  such  were  the  ef- 
fects of  his  amazing  eloquence,  that  it  is  univer^ 
sally  agreed  that  it  had  the^  greatest  influence  in 
counteracting  tiie  ambitious  sdicfmes  c^  Philip. 

The  situation  in  which  Greece  was  at  the  time 
when  Demosthenes  appeared,  I  hare  already  det 
scribed  to  you.  This  great  orator  was  b<»rn  two 
years  after  Philip  king  (^  Macedon,  the  progress 
of  whose  arms  he  was  destined  by  his  eloquence 
to  oppose.  Juvenal  has  said  that  the  father  of 
Demosthenes  was  a  Uacksmtth,  and  that  he  bimr 

VOL.  II.  : 
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8df  was  sent  from  the  smoke  of  the  forge  to  the 
schools  of  rhetoric. 


-Ssevus  et  nium 


Exitus  enpuit^  quein  mtrabantur  Ath^i» 
Tomntem,  et  pkni  moderantem  finena  theatxi. 
DiS  ille  advenia  genitut  fiitoque  sinistro^ 
Quem  potor  ardentis  massa?  faligine  lipjpus 
A  carbone  et  forcipibus^  gladiosque  parante 
Incude>  et  luteo  Vulcano^  ad  rhetora  misit" 

Thic^  however,  was  not  literally  the  case,  for  if 
it  had  been,  ii^chines  would  have  certainly  laid 
hold  of  such  a  circumstance ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
orator,  though  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  De- 
mosthenes had,  allows  that  his  father  was  a  re« 
spectable  citizen.  The  father  of  Demosthenes  was 
opulent,  and  had  a  number  of  slaves,  who  manag- 
ed the  forges  of  which  he  was  possessed,  where 
swords  chiefly  were  fabricated. 

Having  left  lus  father  when  seven  years  of  age, 
young  Demosthenes  was  educated  with  great  in- 
dulg^ioe  by  his  mother,  and  afterwards  he  ML 
into  the  hands  of  tutcnrs,  who  took  more  pains  in 
enriching  themselves  with  his  wealth,  than  in  cul- 
tivating his  understanding.  His  tutors,  instead  of 
sending  him  to  the  school  of  Isocrates,  who  was 
the  most  cdebrated  instructor  in  eloquence  of  his 
age,  put  him  under  the  care  of  one  Isasus,  a  man 
of  Uttle  reputation,  and  consequently  whose  de<- 
mands  for  teaching  were  Iqw. 

Demosthenes  was  born  with  such  natm*al  de- 
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£etts^  that  it  is  surpriddg  he  was  ev^  able  to  get 
the  better  of  them.  His  success  is  a  proof  of 
what  perseverance  and  industry  are  able  to  efifect. 
His  tongue  was  thick  and  faultering  to  such  a  de. 
gree,  as  incapadtated  him  firom  pronouncing  those 
letters  which  require  any  considerable  effort  of 
that  organ.  His  voice  was  quivering,  which  in- 
terrupted the  full  articulation  of  the  words,  and 
ruined  the  harmony  necessary  to  the  display  of 
eloquence.  Nor  had  his  person  any  exterior 
gracefulness  to  recommend  it  to  the  spectators. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  he  resolved  to  be 
an  orator,  and  he  succeeded. 

His  first  attempts,  however,  were  very  unfor- 
tunate, yet  this  did  not  totally  discourage  him; 
be  ventured  again  both  to  the  bar  and  the  tribu-* 
nal.  And  his  perseverance  in  private  in  conquer- 
ing his  natural  defects,  and  the  pains  he  took  to 
acquire  every  requisite  of  his  art,  triumphed  at 
last  over  every  impediment  He  now  derived  in- 
struction from  Isocrates  and  Fkto,  as  well  as  from 
his  first  master  Isaeus.  And  as  he  considered  the 
gesture  and  utterance  of  an  orator  as  a  very  con- 
siderable  part  of  his  art,  he  employed  no  less  than 
three  masta*s  to  instruct  him  in  these  particulars, 
and  to  accustom  him  to  move  his  body  gracefully, 
and  to  pronounce  with  greater  fluency  and  ease ; 
and  he  was  wont  to  practise  frequently  before  a 
mirror.    The  frequent  lessons  he  took  in  this  way 
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wrought  wonders,  and  made  faim  master  of  an  in« 
imitable  vehemence  and  majesty  of  action* 

With  respect  to  the  organs  of  speech,  Demosthenes 
spared  no  pains  in  bending  them  to  his  purpose,  till 
he  at  last  brought  them  to  utter  the  most  harmoni- 
ous and  agreeable  sounds.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  he  used  to  go  to  the  sea-shore  and  declaim 
to  the  roaring  billows,  that  he  might  accustom 
himself  to  .the  noise  of  popular  assemblies.  He 
laboured  night  and  day  to  accomplish  himsdf  in 
his  profession,  till  at  laat  he  actually  removed  all 
those  imperfections  of  speech,  which  so  much  dis« 
gusted  the  Athenians  on  his  first  appearance.  It 
is  also  said  of  hiiU)  that  he  used  to  retire  into 
dark  places  and  practise  his  art,  where  nothing 
might  disturb  his  attention.  Nay,  he  was  said  to 
have  shaved  the  half  only  of  his  head  and  beard, 
that  he  might  be  obliged  to  avoid  company,  where 
he  would  have,  in  this  situation,  appeared  ridicu- 
lous. In  consequence  of  all  this,  some  witty  per- 
sons were  wont  to  say  of  some  of  his  laboured 
orations,  that  they  **  smelt  of  the  lamp." 

From  the  time  that  he  appeared  frequently  in 
public,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  profession,  it 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  at  present  to 
set  forth  particularly  all  the  noble  effects  which 
his  eloquence  produced.  Suffice  it  to  mention 
shortly,  that,  in  his  Philippics  and  Oiynthiacs,  he 
exposed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  Athenians  the 
unbounded  ambition  and  the  dangerous  attempts 
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of  Philip.    He  engaged  them  to  send  powerful 
asdstanoe  to  Olynthus,  which  Philip  was  besiege 
ing ;— he  prevented  the  designs  which  that  for- 
midable enemy  had  formed  against  the  Cherso- 
nesus; — ^he  delivered  the  Euboeans  from  his  ty- 
ranny ; — obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Perin^ 
thus  and  Byzantium^  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Constantinople ;— he  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  king  of  the  Persians  to  engage  him  in  a  strict 
alliance  against  Philip; — ^he  concluded  a  treaty 
betwixt  Thebes  and  the  Athenians  against  the 
same  enemy,  which  league  he  always  reckoned  one 
of  the  principal  services  he  had  ever  done  the  state. 
At  last  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  risk  the 
£imous  battle  of  Cheronea.     He  appeared  on  this 
occasion  in  perscm  in  the  field  of  battle;  but  his 
martial  courage  failed  him,  and  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  cowardice ;  for  he  was  seized  with  a  panic 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and,   throwing 
away  his  buckler,   he  betook  himself  to  flight. 
The  Athenians,  however,  well  acquainted  with 
his  integrity,  excused  this  conduct  in  their  orator, 
and  even  afterwards  proclaimed  him  father  of  his 
country.    All  were  obliged  to  own  the  sovereign 
sway  of  Philip ;— the  soul  of  Demosthenes  alone 
remained  unconquered.      The  death  of  Philip, 
which  happened  soon  afl:er,  transported  him  be- 
yond measure.      He  went  about  crowned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  announcing  this  joyful  news 
to  the  people.     And  when  Alexander  mounted 
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the  Macedonian  throne,  and  entered  into  the  views 
of  his  father  Philip,  Demosthenes  appeared  with 
no  less  vehemence  against  the    young   prince. 
Alexander,  having  spread  the  terror  of  his  name 
over  all  Greece,  ordered  word  to  be  carried  to  A- 
thens,  that  the  Athenians  must  deliver  up  to  him 
ten  of  their  orators,  and  among  the  rest  Demos- 
thenes.   The  partizans  of  Alexander  so  far  pre- 
vailed,  that  Demosthenes  was  banished  fit>m  A- 
thens.    He  still,  however,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
Athens  in  her  better  days,  rendered  all  the  seiirioe 
in  his  power  to  his  countrymen.   Jle  undertook 
to  lower  the  power  of  Alexander  in  Europe,  while 
that  young  prince  was  making  himself  master  of 
Asia.    And,  even  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  maintained  the  same  fierce  spirit  against  Anti- 
pater,  to  whose  share  Greece  had  fallen.    He  tra- 
velled from  city  to  city,  exhorting  the  people  now 
to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke ;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts,  Antipater  at  last  subjected  all  Greece ; 
and  he  granted  peace  to  the  Athenians  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  deliver  up  Demosthenes  to 
him.    The  orator  no  longer  found  that  protection 
from  the  Athenians  which  he  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced.   He  fled  to  the  island  of  Calauria,  and 
there  took    rrfuge   in   the  temple  of  Neptune. 
The  guards  of  Antipater  environed  him,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  trust  himself  to  the  clemency  of  their 
master.    "  It  never  shall  be  said,"  answered  De- 
mosthenes,  "  that  I  owe  any  thing  to  the  tyrant 
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**  of  my  country  P'  He  swallowed  poison  secret- 
ly, which  he  had  long  carried  about  with  him  for 
that  purpose.  Finding  death  coming  upon  him, 
he  said  to  the  captain  of  the  guards  of  Antipater, 
"  Convey  this  body  to  thy  master, — ^but  as  for 
"  Demosthenes,  you  shall  not  carry  him !"  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  same  year  with  Aris- 
totle, who  was  three  years  older.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  his  memory,  and  granted  seve- 
ral privileges  to  his  descendants. 

This  great  man  was  very  eminent  as  a  politician, 
being  well  skilled  in  the  proper  management  of 
public  affairs ;  but  we  mean  to  consider  him  chiefly 
as  .an  orator.  All  antiquity  concur  iii  ascribing  to 
him  the  first  rank  in  his  profession ;  and  it  is  enough 
that  Cicero  always  reckoned  him  as  the  greatest  ora- 
tor. We  are  told  by  Valerius  Maximus,  that  he  had 
a  very  quick  and  brisk  eye,  which  could  express  the 
emotions  of  his  soul.  He  gave  his  voice  such  an 
inflection,  and  his  words  such  a  tone,  that  he  gain- 
ed the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  And 
the  vehemency  of  his  action,  joined  with  expres- 
sion, finished  the  character  of  that  powerful  elo- 
quence which  none  ever  arrived  at  but  Demos- 
thenes«  It  is  agreed,  that  he  managed  at  pleasure 
the  hearts  of  his  audience,  by  inspiring  them  with 
his  own  sentiments  and  passions,  and  by  exciting 
in  them  anger,  envy,  or  indignation,  against  those 
towards  whom  he  felt  the  same  passions  himself. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  Demosthenes,"  said  king 
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Aniipater,  **  I  had  taken  Athens;  with  less  diffi- 
*•  culty  than  I  did  Thebes.  He  alone  was  more 
»*  formidable  than  fleets  and  armies."  Phffip  used 
to  say,  "  Call  not  the  Athenians  my  Enemies,  I 
**  htive  no  enemy  among  them  but  Demosthenes  !'* 
But  nothing  seetns  to  raise  the  glory  of  this  great 
Him  higher  than  what  Quintilian  says  of  him^ 
^*  That  it  was  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
**  ^hich  made  Ciceto  an  orator.**  His  Words;  are, 
*'  lUe  prior  fuit,  et  ex  magna  ^arte  Cicei*onem 
^'  qiiantus  est  efiecit."  Quintaian  indeed  adds, 
for  he  was  evidently  partial  to  Cicero,  **  Kam 
**  mihi  videtur  M.  TulBus  cum  se  totum  ad  imi- 
**  tationem  Graecorum  contulisset,  effinxisse  vim 
*'  Demosthenis,  copiam  Platonis,  jucunditatem 
"  Isocratis."  At  the  same  time  that  the  critic 
sets  fOTth  the  excellence  of  Cicero,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  borrowed  all  his  merit  from  the 
itaitation  of  the  Greek  writers. 

CicCTo,  in  his  ti^eatise  De  Oratore,  is  himself 
very  candid  in  speaking  of  Demosthenes.  He 
freely  owns,  **  Se  velle,  Demosthenem  posse ;  se 
**  conari,  Demosthenem  perficere.** 

In  one  passage  he  says,  *'  That  nobody  should 
**  pretend  to  be  an  orator  without  prescribing 
"  to  himself  Demosthenes  as  the  great  model 
•*  of  imitation,  and  never  resting  satisfied  till  he 
''  rival  him.*' 

Cicero,  indeed,  takes  frequent  opportunities  of 
owning,  that  oratory  was  begun  and  perfected  in 
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Greece,  and  pEirtioiilaiiy  in  Athens.  And  dbe 
affimis,  that  the  taste  for  oratory  that  preyailed 
in  Rome  in  his  time  was  derived  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  models,  and  from  the  y<nuth  having 
studied  them. 

.^EiSchiDes  was  the  great  antagonist,  opponent, 
amd  enemy  of  Demosthenes ;  and,  in  poiiri;  of  ek>« 
^enoe,  he  was  the  nearest  of  all  the  Greek  ora- 
tons  to  Demosdtenes,  at  least  of  those  whose  works 
cmudn.  It  was  kte  in  life  before  iElsdiinescultivat* 
ed  his  rbetorical  powers.  Demosthenes  alone  pos* 
•essed  superior  abilities,  and,  it  must  be  adknowledg* 
ed,  entirely  got  the  better  of  him  in  his  oration  on 
the  Crown.  iEschines  wasxrondemned,  and  suffered 
the  consequences  of  instituting  a  groundless  and 
maMcious  pi'osecution.  He  was  fined  a  thousand 
drachmas,  but  ratha:  than  pay  this  sum,  he  went  in; 
to^banishment,  and  opened,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
a  sdhool  of  eloqu^ice,  which  long  afterwards 
maintained  its  ^reputation.  Demosthenes  was  not 
insolent  in  consequence  of  his  triumph  over  his 
rival.  It  is  even  said,  that  when  ^schines  was 
departing  from  the  dty,  Demosthenes  followed 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  accept  a  considerable 
present  in  money*  It  is  said  also,  that  iElschines, 
in  'the  coarse  of  his  lectures  upon  eloquence  at 
Rhodes,  rehearsed  the  two  orations  upon  the 
crown  to  his  hearers.  His  own  was  received  with 
great  approbation,  but  that  of  Demosthenes  with 
extravagant    applause.      Upon  which  jSschines, 
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with  great  generosity,  exddmed,  **  All !  how 
'•  would  you  have  been  affected  if  you  had  heard 
•*  him  deliver  it  T' 

The  oration  of  JEschines,  entitled,  *o  «#r«  Ktno'i^^n^ 
h^yHf — the  oration  against  Ctesiphon,  produced  tlic 
famous  answer  of  Demosthenes,  entitled,  'o  ^i  t« 
f^«w  A«y»(,^— the  oration  concerning  the  Crown, 
which  is  considered  as  the  master-^iece  of  that 
consummate  orator.  The  oration  of  .^Bschines 
has  also  been  considered  as  a  first-rate  effort  in  the 
rhetorical  art,  and  approaching  very  near  to  the 
merit  of  Demosthenes.  To  convince  you  in  what 
esteem  these  two  exquisite  pieces  were  held,  I 
have  only  to  mention  that  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  Cicera,  that  exquisite  master  of 
the  Roman  language^  This  version  is  lost, 
which  has  occasioned  infinite  matter  of  regret  to 
all  polite  scholars.  Cicero,  however,  has  given  a 
short  account  of  the  subject  of  these  two  orations 
in  his  book  entitled,  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum; 
^  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  tells  us,  that  there 
was  a  concourse  of  people  fi:om  every  part  of 
Greece  present  at  this  trial.  "  For  what  greater 
•*  thing,''  says  he,  *^  could  be  seen  or  heard  of  than 
•*  a  contention  so  elaborate,  and  enhanced  by  mu- 
**  tual  antipathy,  betwixt  two  such  exquisite  or»- 
'*  tors  ?"  EDs  own  words  are,  **  Ad  quod  judicium 
^^  concursus  dicitur  e  tota  Grascia  factus  esse. 
^<  Quid  enim  aut  tarn  visendum,  aut  audiendum 
^*  fuit,  quam  summorum  oratorum  in  gravissima 
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^  causa,  accurata  et  inimicitiis  incehsa  oontentio  ?'' 
The  same  Roman  orator  also  tells  uis,  that  when  be 
rendered  those  two  :&mous  harangues  into  the 
Roman  language,  he  exhibited  a  pair  of  gladiators, 
the  most  noble  that  had  appeared  ih  the  memory 
of  man,  iBschines  and  Demosthenes ;  the  former 
not  like  ^seminus  the  Samnite,  a  sorry,  rascally^ 
fellow,  but  learned  and  acute,  nay,  almost  anotber 
Flacidianus  engaged  with  the  admirable  gladiator 
of  that  name.  **  Se  gladiatorum  par  nobilissidnum 
**  post  hominum  memoriam  inducere;  (^schinem 
*'  scilicet,  et  Demosthenem)  ilium,  non  tanquam 
"  JEseminum  Samnitem,  spurcum  hominem,  sed 
"  doctum  et  acerrimum,immo  alterum  fere  Placidi^ 
"  anum,  cum  Placidiano,  gladiatorum  optimOjCOfti-; 
"  positum ."  According  to  Cicero,  then,  iEschin®; 
was  worthy  to  enter  the  lists  with  Demosthenes 
and  was  almost  a  match  for  that  prince  of  ora- 
tors. 

In  the  sketch  of  Grecian  history  which  I  had 
occasion  some  time  ago  to  give  ybii,  1  mentioned 
the  artful  method  which  Philip,  king  c£  MsicedoDy 
employed  in  his  attempt  to  enslave  the  -Greeks. 
The  Atheniaqjs  and  the  Thebans  were  the  people 
who  resisted  his  contrivances  for  the  longest  space 
of  time.  You  know  that  Demosthenes  had  a 
great  share  in  prompting  his  countrymen  to 
make  head  against  Philip ;  insomuch  that  Philip 
was  obliged  to  declare  war  against  them.  He 
fought  against   the   Athenians  and  Thebans  in 
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the  &mow  battle  of  Chuetptif^,  and^  after  the 
&le  of  the  battle  was  long  4iQiibtliiU  fortune  at 
last  declared  ixt  favour  of  Philip.     This  proved 
a  fetal   Wow  to  the  liberty  of  the  Athenians, 
and  invalidated  the  credit  of  Demostheiies^  be- 
tween wbom  and  ^schines  there  had  fonoerly 
been  a  violent  hatred.     Demoathenes  had  even 
been  aocused  of  tbrowing^  down  his  arms  in  the 
field  of  Cha^ronea^   and  of  betaking  himself  to 
flight    He  8tilU  however,  bad  a  numerous  party 
in  his  fiivout  among  the  Athenians;  and  his  sen- 
vices,  upon  the  whole,  had  been  extremely  merito- 
nous  to  the  state.    The  people  bad  not  withdrawn 
their  confidence  from  him;  and,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Cberonea,  this  eminent  man  had  been 
i^pointed  to  the  charge  of  rebuilding  ar^  repair- 
ing the  walls  of  the  dty;  and  he  had  beai  also 
appointed  quasstor^  cft  manager   g£  the  theatric 
shews.    He  executed  both  these  offices  with  great 
fideUty  and  dexterity.    He  had  even  expended 
a  great  part  of  his  own  private  fortune  upon  the 
]:cparation  of  the  walls.      Ctesiphon^  his  warm 
friend  smd  assistant  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  proposing  to  the 
senate,  that  the  thanks  of  the  state  should  be  given 
to  D^nosthenes  for  his  eminent  services,  a^d  that 
he  should  be  crowned  with  a  golden  crown.    It 
was  the  custom,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  crown  citizens  who  had  de- 
served well  of  the  state,  with  a  chaplet  of  olive 
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a  goldep  crown^  was  what  Ctesiphon  pr^ppfs^ 
should  be  voted  to  Demosthe^^  The  sena|;^  of 
Five  hundred,  before  whom  the  business  for  t\^§ 
popular  assembties  ^as  first  brovight,  ha<^  apppx)Yf^ 
of  Ct^siphon*8  proposal^  and  the  matter  ws^  la^  b^ 
fore  the  popubr  assembly*  Ther^  yras,  ho^eygiv 
a  violent  party  tn  \he  state  against  Demoi^tlifi^?^ 
a|i(l  it  was  headed  by  ^schines.  Besides  the  ri* 
v^hip  that  subsisted  between  those  great  oratoaf% 
.^Slspfiii^s  had  aether  cause  of  hatred  against  J)er 
mosthenes.  He  hfid  been  formerly  impeached  ^j 
JDemosthenes  for  piisconduct  ii^  an  einbassy  on 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Ms^cedonians,  an^ 
he  ^d  retained  a  violent  enmity  against  his  riya| 
upon  that  account.  When  the  affair  of  the  gol^ff^ 
crown  came  before  the  people,  ^schmes  opposed  i^ 
passing  into  a  decree  with  all  the  elQq^ence  of  whJi^ 
he  was  master.  Ctesiphpn  had  propqsedii  f(^  ^hf 
gres^ter  solemnity,  that  the  perenipny  i^juld  ]bf 
pe^rmed  during  the  fes^yal  pf  Bs^cdiug,  in  thf 
|;e|Dple  of  that  god,  ^h?n  ^  gre^t  piapy  of  thf 
inhabitants  pf  other  p^rts  pf  Qr«p?p  wcr^  ^ 
fi^mbled  on  that  grapd  pcc^^lppi,  tp  see  thp  tr^t 
gedies  and  other  theatrical  sh^ivf  Ihgl^  wf^Q  th^4 
Plihibited. 

^schines  violently  opposed  the  pRss^pg  of  the 
decree,  and  insisted  that  the  who}e  transaction 
was  ille^ ;  and  a^prdingly  he  aiocu^es  Ctes^phoq 
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of  having  proposed  what  was  repugnant  to  the 
laws  and  interest  of  the  people  of  Athens. 

The  ^hole  reasoning  of  JEschines  in  his  ora- 
tion, may  be  reduced  to  three  heads.  1.  It  is  ex- 
pressly enacted,  that  every  person  who  has  borne 
any  office  in  the  state,  shall  lay  an  account  of  his 
administration  before  the  proper  officers,  and  that 
no  honours  shall  be  decreed  to  him,  till  his  ac- 
counts shall  have  been  approved  of;  Ctesiphon 
hath,  notwithstanding  this,  proposed  that  De- 
mosthenes should  receive  a  crown  previous 
to  the  examination  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
passing  of  his  accounts.  This  is  the  subject 
of  the  first  part  of  ^schines's  harangue.  2.  It  is 
insisted  that  the  proposal  of  crowning  Demos- 
thenes in  the  theatre  during  the  great  Dionysia, 
or  festival  of  Bacchus,  is  also  illegal,  because  the 
laws  have  ordained  that  such  honours  shall  be  con- 
ferred either  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  place  where 
the  popular  assemblies  meet,  and  in  no  other 
place.  8.  The  laws  have  ordained  that  no  false* 
hood  shall  be  inserted  in  any  decree,  under  pain 
of  severe  punishment  to  the  person  who  proposes 
the  decree.  But  ^schines  insists  that  Ctesiphon 
hath  asserted  a  falsehood  in  that  part  of  the  de« 
cree  where  Demosthenes  is  said  to  be  a  person  of 
honour,  of  integrity,  and  great  service  to  the 
state.  And  this  last  part  is  the  keenest  and  most 
spirited  part  of  the  whole  oration.    iE^chines  takes 
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a  yiew  of  the  life,  character,  and  administration  of 
Demosthenes,  and  inveighs  against  him  with  pro- 
digious force  of  expression. 

Lysias  was  bom  459  years  before  Christ.  His 
father  was  Cephalus,  a  wealthy  man,  originally  from 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  but  who  was  persuaded  by 
Pericles,  the  celebrated  Athenian,  to  remove  to 
Athens.  Lysias,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  in 
company  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  to 
Thurium  in  Italy,  when  the  Athenians  founded 
a  colony  there.  He  continued  there  thirty-two 
years,  during  the  flourishing  state  of  that  colony, 
which  so-  nearly  resembled  the  mother  country* 
But  at  last,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
the  Athenian  affairs  were  on  the  decline,  Thurium 
revolted,  and  Lysias  returned  home  to  Athens. 
While  Lysias  was  at  Thurium,  he  had  cultivated 
his  mind  under  the  best  masters,  and  had  fortu- 
nately applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  eloquence.  He  was,  however,  unfortunate  in 
the  period  of  his  return  to  Athens,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  time  under  the  wretched  ad- 
ministration of  the  thirty  tyrants,  creatures  of 
Lysander  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  had  been  set 
up  there  by  that  brave  but  insolent  commander, 
after  his  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  ^Egospo- 
tamos.  These  thirty  tyrants  ruled  for  some  time 
over  the  Athenians  in  the  most  wanton  and  cruel 
manner, — they  held  Athens  subject  to  the  most 
galling  state  of  slavery, — ^they  expelled  many  of 
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the  dtiaenSf  put  aime  of  them  to  deaths  a^A  dv? 
vided  ttwir  goods  among  tb^mse^vfs.  Lysias  mi 
his  brother  Folemarchu^^  aooong  others,  felt  the 
fury  of  those  insolent  tyi^^ts.  Tb^ir  b^g  con-, 
sidered  as  anKUig  the  most  xyealthy  persicqis  of  |q-i 
r^gn  extraction  who  resided  in  Athene  waa  the; 
cause  di  their  being  selected  by  the  tyrwt^i. 
Folemarchus  was  put  to  d^th  by  tbe(%  aud  X^^ 
$m,  by  making  his  escape,  saved  hiuiself  £?am  the 
same  fate.  Afterwards,  when  the  f^n^pus  Thras^ 
bulus  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrants,  Lysias  assisted  him  by  raiding  §00 
soldiers  at  his  own  es^pen^,  and  thus  \\ad  the  \^ 
nour  of  contributing  a  considerable  share  towardfi 
establishing  the  ancient  democrati^l  form  pf  go^ 
vernment  Thrasybulus  endeavoured  to  pbtam 
the  freedom  of  the  city  for  Lysias,  but  som?  in- 
formality prevented  this  from  taking  full  effect } 
he  therefore  lived  for  the  future  only  as  a  stranger, 
in  point  of  rank  in  the  state,  next  to  a  fr^  citi-? 
zen.  From  this  time  he  spent  npost  of  his  time 
in  the  composition  of  orations,  in  d^ence  of  thpse 
who  applied  to  him  for  that  purpose,  whidi  ora? 
tion?  were  not  spoken  by  himself,  but  by  the  per- 
sons for  whom  they  were  composed. 

Of  two  hundred  harsu^ues  which  he  is  said  tq 
have  composed,  only  forty-four  have  descended  to 
our  times,  and  even  some  of  these  are  very  mui 
tilated,  all  of  them  indeed  so  in  some  degree. 

Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice,  was  the  first  print- 
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er  who  gave  an  fdition  of  ikis  watiopi^  pf  LymBp 
along  with  those  of  ^i^in^g  adid  ABtipho^  i» 
the  year  JS^S,  in  foUo,  The  c^^bi-ated  Heauy 
Stephens  next  gave  an  edition  of  th^in  also  in 
folio,  in  1575,  with  varioos  ire^jng?  cm  the  «iaj?gin> 
eoUected  from  different  MSS,  Hbm  they  appear^ 
ed  with  the  natne  of  Andreaa  Sciiottus  as  the  edi-p^ 
tor,  acccHnpanied  with  his  notes,  and  a  Xjatin  ver^^ 
sion  by  J.  Vanderheiden,  at  Hwau,  in  8vOb. 
IQIS.  In  this  edition  Schottus  has  deformed  the 
text  of  H.  Stephens  with  conjectural  emenda^p 
tions,  which  edition  was  repeated  at  Marburg 
Cattc»rum,  under  the  care  of  J.  Burckhardus 
Mains,  in  168S.  At  last  the  splendid  edition  in 
Ato,  by  Dr  John  Taylor,  app^red  at  London  in 
the  year  1739.  In  this  work  the  editor  professes 
to  have  revised  the  text  according  to  s^me  MSS* 
and  he  has  accompanied  it  with  a  new  Latin  Ter<- 
sion,  (very  inelegant,  however,  and  often  more 
obscure  than  the  text),  and  notes,  to  which  he 
has  added  those  of  Mr  Jeremiah  Markland*  a 
Greek  scholar  of  great  reputation.  The  work  is 
introduced  by  a  Life  of  Lysias,  and  several  other 
pieces  of  information  useful  for  those  who  peruse 
the  works  of  this  orator.  Taylor  also  published 
the  book  in  a  smaller  form,  in  8vo,  with  short 
notes,  and  some  improvement  upon  the  text,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1740.  But  the  late  John  James 
Reiske  of  Leipsic,  has  given  by  far  the  most  use- 
ful, though  by  no  means  the  most  splendid  edi- 
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tion  of  this  orator,  among  bis  Oratores  Grceci, 
printed  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic  in  1772.  He  has  given 
all  the  apparatus  of  Taylor's  edition,  with  several 
very  acute  conjectures  arid  emendations  of  his 
own,  but  has  rejected  Taylor's  version,  and  has 
substituted  a  version,  or  rather  paraphrase  of  his 
own,  which,  though  not  much  to  be  commended 
for  its  elegance,  any  more  than  Taylor's,  often 
hits  off  the  meaning  of  the  orator  in  the  obscure 
passages  with  great  acuteness,  and  where  Taylor 
evidently  has  not  understood  his  author*  Reiske, 
however,  is  evidently  too  petulent  and  injurious 
to  Taylor,  whom  he  treats  with  too  much  con- 
tempt  Indeed,  some  severe  things  that  Toup  had 
said'  against  Reiske  in  his  Emendationes  ad  Std- 
dam,  had  provoked  the  latter  to  vent  his  spleen 
by  retorting  upon  the  scholars  in  England,  his 
contemporaries,  who  cultivated  the  Greek  learn- 
ing. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  editors  and  com- 
mentators should  give  way  to  a  taste  for  such  illi- 
beral abuse,  which  only  brings  ridicule  upon 
themselves  and  their  writings. 
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Of  Taste — Of  Criticism — Aristotle — Dionysiu^ 
of  Halicafnassus — Horace — LonginUs — Vida 
^^Scaliger —  f^ossius^^Soileau — Pope. 

X  ASTC,  in  the  metaphorical  sense  in  which  we 
are  to  use  it,  is  not>  as  some  have  supposed^  a  fa* 
culty  of  mind  distinct  from  the  imagination  and 
the  judgment,  but  is  plainly  the  result  of  the 
joint  exertion  of  these  two  powers-  Elegant  taste 
is  nothing  ebe  than  sensibility,  directed  by  good 
sense.  If  taste,  then,  be  the  effect  of  the  imagi- 
nation, (upon  which  sensibility  depends),  and  of  the 
judgment,  (on  which  good  sense  depends),  taken 
together,  it  will  be  asked  how  far  the  judgment 
ought  to  interpose  in  regulating  the  power  of  ima- 
gination, or  of  correcting  its  exuberances,  in  order 
to  produce  good  taste. 
Every  person  having  his  faculties  sound,  pos- 
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sesses  some  degree  of  taste,  because  a  certain  por- 
tion of  sensibility  and  judgment  is  discernible  in 
almost  every  individual  of  the  human  kind.  A 
person  wholly  under  the  influence  of  imagination, 
and  deprived  of  judgment,  is,  in  other  words, 
frantic, — is  like  a  ship  deprived  of  its  rudder,  which 
is  tossed  about  by  every  blast,  and  in  constant 
danger  of  foundering,  or  of  being  dashed  against 
the  rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  entirely 
devoid  of  sensibility,  or  the  powa*  of  imagina- 
tion, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  being  who 
could  survey  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  exa- 
mine the  productions  of  human  genius,  with- 
out emotion,  if  we  could  suppose  such  a  per- 
son to  exist,  would  be  equally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  human  life.  There  is,  however,  un- 
doubtedly, a  great  difference  in  point  of  the  force 
of  imagination  and  judgment  in  difierent  persons, 
and  even  in  the  same  person  at  different  periods 
of  his  life.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  those  two 
fowers  of  the  human  mind,  which  must  be  unit- 
ed in  the  production  of  taste,  seem  constantly  to 
he  counteracting  each  other.  A  man  of  strong 
judgment,  and  of  feeble  imagination,  is  apt  to 
despise  the  bold  fligbts  of  poetry.  A  man  of 
strong  imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  and  of  weak 
judgment,  is  fond  of  poetry  to  access,  and  looks 
upon  the  other,  with  some  reason  indeed,  as  a 
cold,  phlegmatic,  and  ipsensible  being.  Of  the 
former  we  say  that  his  taste  is  deficient,  of  ibeJatr 
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iter  th^^  it  is  extravdgant ;  far,  as  tl^  one  despises 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  imagination,  ^Md 
the  other  is  too  much  and  indisciimmately  Mflu- 
^eated  by  them,  each  may  be  said  to  be  equally  re- 
taQoved  from  the  province  of  elegant  taste. 

In  the  early  periods  of  life  the  power  of  i»a- 
)gination  is  strongest,  whereas  that  of  the  judg- 
ment is  weakest.  If  a  person  is  bom  with  a  weak 
imagination,  there  is  no  hope  that  he  will  ever  ar- 
rive at  excellence  of  taste ;  for  the  imagination  is 
n  faculty  which,  in  the  progress  of  life,  never  ac- 
^tiires  additional  strength.  The  improvement  of 
it  consists  in  the  correction  of  its  wild  sallies,  or  of 
Its  bold  flights, — ^in  lopping  its  luxuriances,  and  re- 
ccing it  to  a  less  extravagant  state;  and  it  be- 
longs to  the  judgment  to  exercise  this  power  over 
It.  But,  as  the  judgment  seldom  arrives  at  matu- 
rity till  the  middle  period  of  life,  the  season  bf 
youth  is  not  in  general  the  season  when  the  besft 
taste  is  to  be  expected  ;  for  at  that  period,  if  the 
imagination  be  strong,  it  will  be  more  delighted 
with  the  most  absurd  and  romantic  tales  of  fairies 
lOfid  genii,  than  the  most  elegant  poetic  or  historic 
compositions  *. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  it  is  the  province 
of  the  judgment  to  regulate  the  imagination,  so 
as  to  produce  a  good  taste,  we  must  be  understood 


♦  See  Hume,  p.  27^. 
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to  mean  this  cf  a  strong  judgment,  weU  cultivated 
and  improved.  For,  if  the  understanding  is  not 
improved  by  proper  culture,  its  possessor  must 
still  remain  on  a  footing  with  the  vulgar  part  cf 
mankind.  For  what  is  it  but  this  cultivation  of 
the  understanding,  which  constitutes  the  real 
difference  betwixt  the  rude  and  the  polite  part  of 
men  ?  No  one  will  deny  that  the  vulgar  are  horn 
with  the  same  faculties,  and  that  they  possess  the 
same  feelings  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
fact  which  has  been  observed  by  more  than  one 
author,  that  rude  ballads  and  fictitious  stories,  ex- 
pressed in  language  that  is  simple  and  adapted  to 
their  capacities,  affect  the  imagination  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  they  listen  with  avidity  to  songs  and  re- 
hearsals of  this  sort  But  because  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  means  of  cultivating  their  under- 
standing, their  taste  must  ever  remain  rude  and 
unformed..  Neither  can  the  pomp  of  wealth,  nor 
the  pride  of  a  high  name,  confer  elegance  of 
taste.  It  is  produced  only  by  a  fine  Imagination, 
regulated  by  a  sound  and  cultivated  understand- 
ing. And  however  vigorous  the  imagination,  or 
however  susceptible  of  culture  the  understanding 
may  be,  yet,  if  this  last  either  have  no  oi^xM-tuni- 
ty  of  being  cultivated,  or  if  it  be  neglected  to  be 
cultivated,  the  possessor  cannot  be  a  person  erf 
good  taste.  All  this  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  pas- 
sage  in  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
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-Ask  the  swain 


Who  journeys  homeward  ^m  a  summer  day's 
Long  labour,  why^  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose^  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  thro'  amber  douds^ 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon^  I  ween^ 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs^ 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  hearty 
How  lovely !  how  commanding  I  But  tho'  Heav'n 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration^  yet  in  vain^ 
Without  fair  Culture's  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enliv'ning  suns,  imd  genial  showers. 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promis'd  in  its  spring. 
Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stores 
Repay  the  tiller's  labour  ;  or  attend 
His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 
The  olive  or  the  laureL     Different  minds 
Incline  to  diff'rent  objects :  one  pursues 
The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 
Another  sighs  for  harmony,  and  grace. 
And  gentlest  beauty.     Hence,  when  lightning  fires 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground. 
When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 
And  Ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 
Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky ; 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble,  Shakespeare  looks  abroad 
From  some  high  diff,  superior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.     But  Waller  longs. 
All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream 
To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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Of  plantane  ^ades,  and  to  the  liflf  ning  deer 
The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 
Resound  soft  warbling  all  the  live-long  daj: 
Consenting  Zephyr  sighs  ;  the  weeping  riU 
Joins  in  his  plaint^  melodious  ;  mute  the  groves  ; 
And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  edioes  mourn. 
Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men." 

There  are  some  men,  indeed,  who  are  not,  at 
any  period  of  their  lives,  endowed  either  with  vi- 
gorous understandings,  or  with  lively  imagina- 
tions, and  who  are  so  dull  as  to  be  but  s%htly  af- 
fected with  external  impressions.  Of  all  such,  the 
taste  is  like  theii;  minds,  languid  and  blunt.  For 
them  poetry,  and  all  the  congenial  arts,  will  for 
ever  be  devoid  of  charms. 

In  some  men  of  brisk  imagination,  the  power 
of  the  understanding  still  remains  feeble,  in  spite 
of  the  most  diligent  cultivation.  In  all  sucb,  the 
greater  the  strength  of  their  imagination,  the 
more  wild  ;and  extravagant  will  be  their  taste. 
Nor  can  those  whose  imaginations  are  blunt  from 
the  beginning,  though  their  understandings  have 
acquired  force,  ever  expect  to  r&p  that  sort  of 
pleasure  which  the  man  of  good  taste  perceives. 
The  result  then  seems  to  be,  **  That  a  warm 
^*  imagination,  regulated  by  a  sound  and  im- 
•*  proved  judgment,  produces  the  most  perfect 
^^  and  correct  taste."  But  how,  it  will  again 
be  asked,  is  the  judgment  to  be  improved  ?  To 
this  we  answer,   that,   in   the  first  place,   good 
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education  is  requisite  for  this  purpose^-^and  then 
an  acquiuntance  with  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  mankind^  together  with  the  study  of  the 
wwks  of  those  who  are  esteemed  degant  and  ac- 
curate philosophers ;  and,  above  all,  an  attentive 
examination  of  those  ancient  monuments  of  ge- 
nius which  have  obtained  the  universal  approba- 
tion of  mankind.  **  For  when,"  says  Longinus, 
**  men  who  differ  in  manners,  in  their  way  of  life, 
'*  professions,  ages,  and  studies,  agree  in  approv-^ 
•*  ing  any  one  performance,  then  this  judgment 
'*  and  consent  give  a  strong  and  unequivocal  de- 
**  gree  of  credit  to  that  work,  which  is  the  ob- 
^^  ject  of  such  unanimous  admiration." — '^  'o^w*  ym^ 

^'  rtf  «9ro  iui^c^m  ImrnitifftMTmf  fiim,  ^n?Mf,  « Aixuvyy  A«y«y,  if  n 
^^  tuu  retwf  MfiM  wt^i  Ttn  ivrm  ittc^,  t«&'  i  f|  Mrvfifinm  #f  tt^o'if  tcm 
*^  rvynuva^o'ti  my  trt  ru  B-mvfMtl^ofit9^  irtrtv  Ir^v^Xf  ^  XofifimfU  tuu 

Still  it  may  be  said,  that  the  sentiments  of  no 
two  men  can  be,  by  any  culture  whatever,  brought 
to  be  precisely  similar,  and  that  the  minute  modi- 
fications of  feeling  will  ever  produce  a  variety  of 
taste ;  from  which  variety,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us 
every  day^  some  have  concluded  that  no  standard 
of  the  complex  faculty  which  we  call  Taste,  can 
possibly  be  established.  If  this  were  altogether  the 
case,  our  investigations  concerning  polite  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  would  be  nugatory,  and 
every  attempt  at  speculation  upon  these  subjects 
would  terminate  in  uncertainty  and  delusion.    But 
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the  minute  varieties  of  taste  discernible  even  in 
persons  of  sensibility  and  cultivated  understtmd- 
ing,  by  no  means  invalidate  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  a  standard  of  taste.  They  only  shew  that 
the  demonstration,  in  matters  of  taste,  is  not  so 
precise  as  that  in  geometrical  propositions.  The 
features  of  no  two  human  creatures  are  exactly 
similar, — are  we  therefore  at  any  loss  in  recognizing 
the  human  species  in  each  individual  ?  Do  man- 
kind, in  the  main,  disagree  in  admiring  an  ele- 
gant woman  ?  When  Elizabeth  of  England,  in 
other  respects  one  of  the  wisest  of  womankind;* 
wanted  to  have  her  beauty  set  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  that  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  did  not  all  the 
world  perceive  the  ridicule  of  it? 

It  is  true,  that  the  minute  modifications  of  taste 
will  render  it  for  ever  impossible  to  exhibit  a  stan- 
dard that  is  altogether  immutable  and  infallible ; 
but  the  acknowledged  feelings,  and  cultivated 
judgments  of  mankind,  will  enable  them  to  ap- 
proach very  near  what  may  be  called  a  proper  stan- 
dard of  taste. 

Nor  is  this  confinement  to  approximation  at- 
tended with  any  inconveniency ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  a  slight  variation  from  the  object  in  ques- 
tion is  productive  of  very  great  advantage.  If 
all  mankind  were  precisely  agreed  concerning  the 
foundation  of  morality,  our  ratioiial  faculties  would, 
be  deprived  of  a  fine  field  for  exercise.  The  same 
would  be  the  ease,  if  in  matters  of  taste,  an  in- 
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fallible  standard  could  be  exhibited  to  our  view. 
And  though,  by  the  present  constitution  ot  hu- 
man nature,  some  are  possessed  of  correctness  of 
taste,  some  of  extravagance, — some  have  a  taste 
that  is  defective,  others  that  which  is  depraved, — 
sonae  are  endowed  with  a  refined  taste,  and  others 
with  that  which  may  be  called  squeamish  or  fas- 
tidious, yet  all  this  does  not  hinder  the  general 
sense  of  mankind  from  perceiving  whereabouts 
the  standard  of  true  taste  is  to  be  found. 

Now,  the  science  of  judging  of  the  works  of 
genius  according  to  the  principles  of  good  taste,  is 
precisely  what  we  call  Criticism,  a  term  which  has 
indeed,  of  late,  often  been  considered  in  a  con- 
temptuous light,  owing  to  the  many  false  pre- 
tenders with  which  the  republic  of  letters  is  pes- 
tered, and  who  take  upon  them  to  censure  indis- 
criminately what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,*-^ 
term,  however,  which  may  be  still  used  with 
propriety,  and  which  is  expressive  of  a  very  laud- 
able, and  even  excellent  art,  when  properly  ex- 
erdsed.  A  critic  must  be  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  the  principles  of  good  taste,  otherwise  the  judg- 
ment which  he  pronounces  upon  works  of  genius 
will  be  blundering  and  false. 

Whoever  is  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  productions  of  humau  genius  affect  the 
feelings  of  elegant  and  cultivated  minds,  may  be 
pronounced  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
good  taste.    Whoever  would  {Mretend  to  remount 
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ikrther  than  this  source^  will  soon  find  himself  lost 
in  a  labyrinth  of  metaphyrics,  which  has  been  the 
case  with  some  late  writers^  who,  wandering  be- 
yond the  province  of  good  taste^  have  bewildered 
themselves  in  a  dark  and  abstruse  search  after  re- 
mote first  principles,  to  which  criticism  ought 
never  to  aspire.  D'Alembert  has  spoken  upon 
this  subject  with  the  greatest  good  sense.  *'  We 
**  must  not,''  says  he,  **  in  our  researches,  flatter 
**  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  rising  to  first  prin- 
*•  ciples,  which  a  thick  veil  perpetuaUy  conceals 
**  fit)m  the  eyes  of  mortals.  To  investigate  the 
^  primitive  and  metaphysical  cause  of  our  various 
•*  pleasures,  would  be  as  chimerical  a  project,  as 
^  to  explain  the  operation  of  external  objects  upon 
^  our  senses.  But  as  the  origin  of  our  knowledge 
^  has  been  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  sensa- 
^  tions,  so  the  sources  of  those  pleasures  which 
^  are  relative  to  taste,  may  be  traced  out  by  a  few 
^'  evident  observations  upon  the  manner  in  which 
**  we  perceive  and  feel.  Thus  far  the  true  sage 
^  extends  his  researches,  but  here  also  he  stops, 
^  and  descends  from  hence,  as  from  first  princi- 
^  pies,  to  those  consequences  that  result  from  bis 
"  accurate  observations.'* 

As  there  have  beei^  poets,  whose  practice  has 
dbtained  great  aiithc»^^,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  approbation  of  cultivated  minds,  so  there 
have  been  some  critics,  whose  good  sense  hks  been 
generally  approved  of,  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
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ing  found  to  have  exammed  the  wm^s  qf  geirittii 
according  to  the  principles  of  good  taste.  Of  thesei 
Aristotle,  among  the  ancients,  daims  our  &rst  no- 
tice. Before  the  time  of  this  great  pMlosoph^^ 
oitidsm  was  nothing  more  than  an  enthusiastie 
admiration  of  the  striking  parts  of  the  wc^siof  t\m 
great  poets,  particularly  of  Homer,  without  any  «** 
tempt  to  investigate  the  causes,  or  ascertain  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  thenk  It  was 
the  business  of  a  pertain  set  of  m^,  known  by  the 
name  of  Rhapsodists,  to  recite  the  verses  ^  Ho^ 
mer  to  the  multitude,  with  great  vehemence  and 
gesticulation  ;  and  to  express  a  blind  admiratioii 
of  di£Perent  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  pte^ 
tending  that  they  felt  a  divine  impulse,  like  that 
of  the  poet  himself.  Plato  was  struck  with  the 
unphilosophical  spirit  of  such  critics,  and  be  faa^ 
finely  ridiculed  it  in  his  Dialogue  entitled  la  As 
Aristotle  was  one  of  Plato's  most  eminent  disci* 
pies,  perhaps  the  conversation  of  his  masiter,  and 
the  subject  of  the  Dialogue  I  have  mentioned^ 
suggested  the  idea  of  composong  his  Poetics*  In 
this  celebrated  work^  whidi  is  of  high  authority 
in  matters  of  poetical  criticism,  the  illustrious  au* 
thor  has  proceeded  with  a  truly  philosophical 
si^rit.  There  is  a  closeness  of  reasoning  in  it,  mid 
an  acuteness  of  observation,  which,  the  move  they 
are  penetrated  into,  are  always  the  more  admired. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  treatise  has  descend-* 
ed  to  our  times  in  a  mutilated  &tm,  and  that  no 
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more  than  trt^edy  and  epic  poetry  9te  particukurly 
handledin.it 

Aristotle,  however,  has  been  reproached  with 
setting  up  the  pn^stice  of  Homer  in  epic  poetry, 
and  that  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  tragedy,  as 
perfect  models  to  be  copied,  instead  of  deducing 
his  principles  from  an  observation  of  nature.  But 
such  modem  critics  as  have  affected  novelty,  have 
urged  this  plea  against  Aristotle  too  far ;  for  who- 
ever peruses  his  treatise,  will  find  that  the  nobfe 
critic  does  not  implicitly  submit  to  the  authority 
dther  of  tlomer^  or  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
but  frequently  points  out  what  to  him  seem  de- 
fects or  faults  in  those  admirable  poets, — and  per- 
haps heJias  censured  Euripides  too  severely^  Nor 
are  his  rules  by  any  means  delivered  in  an  inso- 
lent or  dogmatical  manner ;  he  accompanies  them 
constantly  with  reasoning,  which,  to  an  attentive 
reader,  will  plainly  appear  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ccHnmon  feelings  of  mankind,  and  which  surely 
ought  by  no  m^ns  to  be  reprobated,  because  that 
reasoning  is  found  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the 
practice  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  It 
is  surely  much  in  favour  of  this  emifl^it  philoso- 
pher's observations  on  poetry,  and  ought  to  pro- 
cure  them  great  respect,  that  now,  after  the  space 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  they  are  found 
to  accord  with  the  general  sense  of  cultivated 
minds.  And  we  ought  to  be  upon  our  guard  a- 
gainst  some,  who  now-a-da/s  set  up  for  critics. 
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and  condemn  Aristotle,  without  either  under-- 
stioiding  his  Poetics,  or  even  any  part  of  the  spirit 
of  Grecian  literature.  It  is  not  any  argument  a- 
gainst  this  performance  of  Aristotle,  that  his  phi- 
losophy has  for  some  time  past  been  losing  ground. 
Philosophical  systems  may  rise  and  perish  in  vi- 
cissitude, but  the  works  of  the  poets,  which  con- 
tain an  imitation  of  nature,  and  the  observations 
made  upon  them,  if  they  are  just,  continue  to  have 
their  full  force  in  every  age. 

But  though  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ought  to 
be  considered  as  very  high,  yet  we  do  not  mean 
to  hold  him  up  as  an  infallible  oracle,  as  some  of  his 
conunentators,  in  the  fondness  of  their  admiration, 
seem  to  have  done.  Some  imperfections  may  be 
noted  in  this  critic,  as  well  as  in  the  most  eminent 
poets.  ^  His  manner  of  deHvering  himself  on  such* 
a  fervid  subject  as  that  of  poetry,  has  been  cen- 
sured, and  perhaps  justly,  as  too flry  and  jejune. 
Could  he  have  thinsfused  somewhat  of  the  ani- 
mated eloquence  of  his  master  Plato  into  his  ela- 
borate treatise,  this  would  greatly  have  recom- 
mended it  to  persons  of  exquisite  feeling.  An 
abruptness,  and  sometimes  obscurity  of  style,  a 
profusion  of  technical  terms,  and  an  excess  of  cool- 
ness, are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  faults  in  the 
poetics  of  Aristotle. 

The  critics  in  Greece  who  came  next  after  Aris- 
totle are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  That  ce- 
lebrated  country  soon  after  his  days  lost  her  li- 
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berty,  and  those  who  a£fected  to  be  critici  rose 
no  higher  than  to  the  cfaaractar  of  scholiasts^ 
eommentators,  and  verbalists.  In  the  times  ci 
Augustus,  however,  Dionysius  of  HaBcarnassus 
arose,  whose  oitical  works  deserve  to  be  better 
known  than  they  generally  are.  His  treatise 
irf^<  tnf  'Of$n^  Trctnotms^  and  that  which  is  inscribed  rt^nif 
are  fraught  with  the  most  just  and  degant  obser- 
vations, particularly  upon  the  beauties  and  skill  of 
Homer.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  were  ex- 
plained and  ccwimented  upon  to  the  £nglish  read- 
er more  fully  than  has  yet  fallen  to  their  share. 

Among  the  Romans,  Horace  is  the  first  who 
deserves  the  name  c^  an  elegant  critic  His  epis- 
tile  to  Augustus,  however,  and  Art  of  Poetry, 
which  contain  all  his  criticisms,  do  not  seem  ever 
to  have  been  intended  as  finished  works.  They 
abound,  mdeed,  m  most  sensible  obi^rvations  and 
directions,  but' these  are  delivered  in  a  desultory 
and  unconnected  manner.  **  They  are,**  says  Dr 
Hurd,  who  has  so  ingeniously  commented  upon 
them,  **  slight  occasional  attempts,  made  in  the 
^*  negligence  of  common  sense,  and  adapted  to 
**  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  Roman  taste  and 
"  learning,  and  not  by  any  means  the  regular  pro- 
**  ductions  of  art,  prcrfessedly  bending  itself  to  Ais 
*'  work,  and  ambitious  to  give  the  last  finishing  to 
**  the  critical  system.''  The  good  sense  of  Horace, 
however,  has  upon  trial  stood  the  test,  and  his 
precepts  are  so  just,  and  so  well  expressed  in  his 
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verses,  that  many  of  them  are  with  reason  got 
by  heart,  and  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  scholar. 

But  if  Aristotle  has  failed  in  point  of  doquence 
in  what  he  has  delivered  upon  the  subject  of  poe- 
try, Longinus,  who  wrote  in  Greek  during  the 
declension  of  Roman  literature,  and  who  was  by 
profession  a  rhetorician,  has  given  us  a  treatise 
upon  the  sublime  written  with  too  much  violence 
of  declamation.  This  eminent  critic  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  have  possessed  an  elegant 
taste.  He  is  seldom  wrong  in  what  he  points  out 
to  be  excellent,  but  he  was  deficient  in  science 
and  where  he  admires,  he  generally  fails  in  in- 
vestigating the  cause  of  his  admiration.  His  trea- 
tise, upon  the  whole,  is  defective  in  point  of  pre- 
cision. He  has  been  singularly  happy,  however, 
in  expressing  the  nature  of  our  emotion  in  the 
case  of  sublime  writing ;  and  his  treatise,  upcm 
the  whole,  mutilated  as  it  is,  (for  it  has  not  come 
to  us  entire),  is  a  very  valuable  remain  of  anti- 
quity. 

The  particulars  of  the  life  of  Longinus,  like 
those  concerning  many  other  eminent  authors, 
are  not  well  known.  Even  his  name  has  not 
been  well  ascertained.  By  some  he  is  called 
Dionysius  Longinus,  and  by  others  Cassius  Lon- 
ginu^  and  Longinus  Cassius.  But  this  is  a  dis- 
pute which  we  give  up  to  the  trifling  commen- 
tators.    He  is  sufficiently  known,  in  the  republic 
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of  letters,  by  the  name  of  Longinus.     He  was 
born,  according  to  the  best  authors,  about  the  year 
of  Christ  213,  and  died  in  the  year  273  ;  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens, 
though  some  pretend  that  he  was  rather  a  Syriaq. 
That  he  was  a  Grecian,  more  than  one  expression 
in  his  own  writings  sufficiently  evince,  particularly 
one  in  which  he  calls  Demosthenes  his  coufttry- 
man,  and  where  he  gives  the  judgment  concern- 
ing Cicero  with  great  diffidence.     Phronto,  his 
uncle,  who  was  a  rhetorician,  loved  hiin  as  his 
son  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  nominated  him  heir  of 
all  his  effects,  which  were  considerable.       This 
uncle  is  supposed  to  have  given  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  to  have  instructed  him  particularly  in 
the  principles  of  eloquence.      Longinus  himself 
tells  us,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  performances, 
which  Porphyrins  has  preserved,  that  in  his  early 
youth  he  travelled  mpch  in  company  with  his  pa- 
rents, surveyed  many  different  countries,  and  vi- 
sited all  who  were  in  those  days  esteemed  eminent 
philosophers,  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  re- 
corded ;  but  we  know  nothing  further  of  any  of 
them  except  Ammonius,  Origen,  Plotiniis,  and 
Amulius.    To  the  instructions  of  Ammonius  and 
Origen,  who  were  considered  as  the  chief  philoso- 
phers about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
Longinus  applied  himself  with  great  diligence. 
Ammonius  at  that  time  taught  the  Platonic  philo- 
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sophy  at  Alexandria.  Plotinus,  his  scholar,  has 
preserved  an  account  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
delivered.  Orig^  taught  both  at  Alexandria  and 
at  Rome.  It  was  at  Alexandria  where  Longinus 
was  his  scholar;  and  when  Origen  repaired  to 
Rome,  Longinus  went  to  Athens,  where  he  him- 
self became  an  instructor,  and  where  he  formed  an 
eminent  scholar,  viz.  Porphyrins.  Longinus, 
however,  did  not  follow  his  instructors  in  all  the 
doctrines  which  they  delivered,  for  he  perceived 
that  they  adulterated  the  elegant  philosophy  of 
Plato;  for  which  reason  he  did  not  take  the  Pla- 
tonic notions  from  those  later  philosophers,  but  re- 
solved to  study  the  works  of  Plato  themselves, 
and  of  the  other  ancient  Greek  philosophers ; 
upon  which  account  he  is  called  ^t\»^x^$f  by  Por- 
phyrins. Longinus  accordingly  became  a  ge- 
nuine follower  of  Plato,  from  examining  his  doc- 
trines at  the  fountain  head,  and  not  at  the  tur- 
bid streams  as  conducted  along  by  the  later  philo- 
sophers. At  Athens  Longinus  continued  to  teach 
the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  also  philoso- 
phy, but  he  became  chiefly  famous  as  a  critic 
Porphyrins  gives  him  the  epithet  of  *g<T«#T«T«f,  and 
sometimes  calls  him  t«f  h  k^ktu  x^tn*¥  «Fr«.  Ue  com- 
posed several  works  which  had  a  great  share  in 
procuring  him  this  honour,  and  particularly  a  cri- 
ticism upon  Homer,  which  is  now  lost,  but  which 
is  applauded  by  Eustathius,  the  voluminous  com- 
mentator on  that  poet    It  may  be  presumed  that 
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the  treatise  on  the  sublime  contributed  also  its 
share,  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  the  passions,  which 
is  lost,  but  which  is  mentioned  by  Longinus  more 
than  once,  and  referred  to  in  his  discourse  on  the 
sublime.  He  mentions  also  a  criticism  upon 
Xenophon,  which  has  unluckily  shared  the  same 
fate. 

Besides  these,  the  titles  of  a  great  many  other 
works  composed  by  this  author  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  chiefly  by  the  lexicographers,  which 
it  is  needless  here  to  enumerate.  These  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  published  while  he  was  engag^ed  in 
forming  the  minds  of  the  youth  at  Athens  to  a 
taste  for  polite  literature.  I  have  already,  men- 
tioned, that  long  after  Greece  was  reduo^  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Romans,  Athens  continued 
to  be  the  school  where  polite  learning  of  every 
kind  was  cultivated.  Cicero  himself  had  studied 
eloquence  there ;  and,  long  after  his  time,  we  find 
Lfonginus  employed  as  a  teacher  in  that  once  cele- 
brated city.  This  was  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
Roman  emperors  were  exceedingly  degenerated, 
and  when  the  Latin  language  was  extremely  cor- 
rupted, and  even  the  Greek  beginning  to  savour 
of  that  declamatory  and  tinsel  manner  which  cha- 
racterizes the  style  of  writers  who  arise  during  the 
declension  of  literature.  In  such  an  age,  it  is  in 
vmn  to  expect  such  pure  and  elegant  compositions 
as  those  produced  during  the  times  of  Grecian  or 
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of  Bximan  glory.  Those  who  made  the  greatest 
figure  in  litaiature  were  such  as  were  able  best  to 
explain  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  set  forth 
their  beauties  in  the  most  conspicuous  light ;  and 
Longinus  has  been  accounted  the  most  eminent 
in  this  walk  of  all  his  contemporaries;  and  the 
judgmaits  which  his  critical  talents  enabled  him 
to  pronounce,  even  in  that  age  when  false  taste 
had  already  begun  to  prevail,  have  been  approved 
and  confirmed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writ- 
ers of  the  present  age.  Lionginus,  of  late  years, 
has  owed  no  small  part  of  his  fame  abroad  to  his 
celebrated  French  translator  Boileau  Despreaux, 
who,  although  he  has  not  always  hit  Longinus's 
meaning,  has  in  general  rendered  him  into  French 
with  a  beatity,  and  spirit,  and  ease,  of  which  only 
a  writer  of  superior  talents  could  be  capable. 
Pope  has  likewise  given,  in  the  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism, a  high  panegyric  of  our  author,  which  is  fre- 
quently in  the  mouths  of  those  who  understand 
nothing  of  the  original 

"  The  great  Longinus  all  the  nme  inspire^ 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire. 
An  ardent  judge^  who>  zealous  in  his  trusty 
With  warmth  gives  sentence^  yet  is  always  just ; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws ; 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws." 

But  without  being  influenced  by  the  authority  of 
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such  great  names,  we  who  are  now  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head,  and  to  judge  for  ourselves,  may  be 
allowed  to  insinuate,  that  the  merit  of  Longinus 
has  been  somewhat  over-rated ;  and  that  though 
his  literary  abilities  were  far  above  thc^e  of  his 
contemporaries,  yet  wha:^  he  is  compared  either 
with  Aristotle  as  a  critic,  or  with  Xenophon,  or 
any  other  pure  Athenian,  as  a  fine  writer,  a  great 
difference  will  be  apparent  to  every  person  of  ge- 
nuine taste.  His  treatise  on  the  sublime  some- 
times borders  upon  the  pompous,  and  is  plainly 
adorned  with  that  tinsel  which  begins  to  creep 
over  an  elegant  language  when  its  decline  ap- 
proaches. It  savours  also  somewhat  of  the  decla- 
mation which  was  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Longi- 
nus, and  of  Quintilian,  and  of  Eliny.  the  Younger, 

After  all,  Longinus  still  possesses  great  merit, 
though  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  nobler 
Attic  writers. 

During  the  dark  ages,  no  gleams  of  just  criti- 
cism can  be  supposed  to  have  burst  through  the 
thick  clouds  of  ignorance  which  brooded  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal learning,  the  poetics  of  Vida  appeared  in  Italy. 
This  work  is  composed  in  Latin,  in  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Virgil,  of  whom  the  author  was  an 
excessive  admirer.  Vida's  versification  is  pure, 
elegant,  and  perspicuous,  but  in  general  he  wants 
majesty  and  force.  The  method  he  has  taken  to 
conduct  his  subject,  is  to  suppose  himself  address- 
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iiig  a  young  pupil  of  the  muses,  whose  ear  he  en* 
deavours  to  form ;  he  then  exhibits  to  him  the  great 
ancient  models,  and  having  done  so,  delivers  him 
over  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  genius,  exhorting 
him  to  keep  the  example  of  Virgil  constantly  be- 
fore him. ' 

After  Vida,  the  famous  Julius  Caesar  Scdiger 
was  the  next  writer  of  any  note,  who  treated  of 
the  art  of  poetry.  His  poetics,  a  prose  work  of 
considerable  extent,  is  a  most  elaborate  perfor- 
mance. The  learning  of  this  author  was  immense, 
and  his  critical  sagacity,  when  not  blinded  by  ca- 
price OT  prejudice,  suflSciently  penetrating;  but 
with  all  his  erudition,  he  discovers  himself  to  have 
been  an  insolent,  dogmatic,  and  capricious  man. 
The  ridiculous  prejudice  against  Homer,  which 
he  displays  in  that  book  of  his  work  entitled  Cri- 
Hcus^  and  some  other  fantastic  opinions  equally 
absurd,  have  almost  totally  invalidated  his  autho-* 
rity  in  matters  of  taste,  it  being  found  in  so  many 
kfistances  repugnant  to  the  general  feelings  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  which  are,  as  I  have  shewn,  the 
true  standard  of  taste. 

After  the  elder  Scaliger,  Gerard  Vossius  pub- 
lished his  book  U^  Artis  Poeticce  Natura  ac  Con- 
slitutione,  and  his  three  books  of  Poetic  Iristitu* 
tions^  a  performance  also  of  vast  erudition,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  great  perspicuity  of  style.  This 
author  is  much  more  mpdest  than  Scaliger.  He 
does  not  uttet  his  dogmas  in  such  a  dictatorial 
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Qfuuiner ;  indeedi  be  feldom  pretends  U>  ^e  Vm 
opinion  of  die  poets,  but  only  detivers  f^f  the 
precepts  of  poetry,  ccdlected  fh>m  the  bii^  of 
Aristode,  of  wb(m  he  was  •  great  admirer*  He 
has  explained  the  different  spedes  of  poe^  mncfc 
more  distinctly  than  Scaliger,  but  he  is  too  ftiU  of 
technical  terms  and  divisions,  and  is  mofe  re- 
markable for  teaming  and  preeifiion  than  fyt  de- 
gance  of  taste. 

Among  the  French,  the  Art  of  Poetry  in  verst 
by  BoileaUi  is  one  <^  the  most  degant  «id  oorreet 
performances  of  which  that  nation  has  to  boast. 
In  this  work,  though  oon^ting  only  of  three 
short  cantos,  directions  are  delivered  upon  tttoiBt 
of  the  species  of  poetry,  with  woaderftil  perqw^ 
Quity,  brevity,  and  elegance  of  style  Boil^u 
had  formed  his  taste  upon  the  Greek  and  Soman 
poets,  and  therefore  constantly  recommends  that 
elegant  sip^plicity  of  style  and  sentiment  which 
charms  so  unich  in  those  admirable  writera  Mar* 
moptel,  indeed,  has  accused  him  of  judging  too 
much  by  oomparison,  and  of  having  praised  coldly 
those  eminent  poets  among  the  French,  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  formed  themselves  upon  some 
one  eminent  ancient  mockl  The  san^e  writer 
asks  bow  Boileau  can  be  suj^osed  to  be  a  good 
judge  in  worigi  of  imagination,*^*4ie  who  has  dis- 
covered so  little  force  of  imagination  in  his  own 
writings  ?  But  there  is  nothing  Inocmsistent  bere» 
and  though  Boileau  has  never  di^layed  any  great 
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warmth  or  endrasiaim  cf  poetical  genius,  yet  his 
verses,  as  well  as  his  taste,  are  highly  correct  and 
elegant    * 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  if  it  be  considered 
as  a  juvenile  production,  must  be  allowed  to  pos- 
sess great  merit  The  author  seems  to  have  imi- 
tated Boileau,  both  in  his  manner  of  versifying, 
and  in  his  sentiments.  The  Essay  on  Critidsm 
deserves  to  be  perused  car^uUy  by  the  young 
scholar.  It  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  if  there 
be  nothing  in  it  very  original  or  philosophical, 
there  is  nothing  to  mislead  or  misinform.  The 
ccmdusion,  containing  the  character  of  different 
critics,  is  animated,  and  the  versification  exceed- 
ingly fluent  and  melodious. 
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LECTURB   XXXIV. 

The  Dark  Agn — Mevival  of  Learning  in  Itaiy 
^^Petrarch — S^cace'-^En^nml  and  Jokn 
Chrysohra^^Aretin  and  Poggtu^^PhUelphw 
^^State  of  Learning  in  Germemyt  France^  and 
Britain,  at  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth,  and  be* 
ginning  (f  the  Fifteenth  Cmturies-^Atfred--^ 
Unvuersities. 

Gtbbsce  might  hwe  renarned  m  a  state  of  tole- 
rable tranquHll^  under  tlie  Romcm  yoke,  if  the 
Roman  empire  iMey^  which  itM  now  gwwrk^  to 
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an  endrmous  size,  had  not  begun  to  totter  with 
its  own  weight.  The  discipline,  and  wder,  and 
regularity  which  had  been  maintained  throughout 
that  vast  body,  during  the  glorious  age  of  Augus- 
tus, were  now  no  more.  Under  the  successors  of 
that  prince,  Greece  was  several  times  ravaged  by 
Barbarians,  owing  to  the  relaxed  state  of  the  Ro- 
man government  You  all  know  what  monsters 
of  vice  and  debauchery  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were.  Under  such  rulers  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  Greece  was  frequently  the 
prey  of  barbarous  invaders. 

The  Greeks,  however,  amidst  the  tumults  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  still  retained  nearly  the 
ancient  language  which  had  been  spoken  by  the 
Xenophons,  the  Platos,  and  the  Aristotles  of  bet- 
ter times.    At  last  Constantine  the  Roman  em- 
peror, surnamed  the  Great,  an4  the  first  Christian 
who  had  borne  the  title  of  emperor,  thought  pro- 
^r  to  .  remove  the  seat  of  imperial  govamment 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium.    He  enlarged  this  city 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  gave  it  the  name 
of   Constantinople    and  here  exercised,  at  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  that  imperial  sway  which 
Jiad  subsisted  so  long  on  the  banks  of  the  TH^er ; 
and  this  great  event  happened  about  the  year  of 
Christ  306.     The  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  a  distant  land,  proved  fatal  to,  Italy.    A!& 
the  wealth  of  that  celebrated: oountty  pf^^fd  into 
the  east    Constantinople  became   the   iiy«l  ^f 
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Rome,  or  rather  deprived  her  of  aU  her  inagn^* 
cence.    Desolation  reigned  atnong  the  houses  and 
half  ruined  palaces  which  the  masters  of  the  world 
had  formerly  erected  there^;  and  Italy  soon  after 
became    the   prey  of    barbarous    invaders  from 
the  north,  who  overwhelmed  it  like  a  torrent 
The  removal  of  the  imperial  court  to  Constanti- 
nople tended  to  corrupt  the  ^  Greek  tongue,  by 
means  of  the  great  number  of  Romans  and  other 
strahgars  who  consequently  resorted  thither ;  yet 
many  of  the  native  Creeks  continued  to  speak 
that  language  in  purity,  and  to  admire  the  works 
of  their  own  ancient  writers,  amidst  all  the  revo- 
lutions and  horrors  of  war.     And  whilst  all  learn- 
ing was  extinguished  in  Italy,  and  other  western 
countries,  by  the  Goths,  and  Huns,  and  Vandals, 
and  other  tribes  from  the  north,  who  overran  this 
part  of  the  empire,  in  Greece  alone  w^e  pneserred 
those  feint  rays  of  science  which  afterwards  shone 
with  splendour,  and  dijQEiised  themselves  all  over 
Europe. 

The  Constantinopolitan,  or  eastern  emfnre,  en- 
dured for  several  ages^  though  its  lustre  was  suf-. 
fering  a  gradual  diminution,  whilst  the  Barbarians 
I  have  alri^ady  mentioned^  were  in  possession;  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  Soon  .  after 'those 
numerous  and  atpaaing:  tribes  ihad  rusted ;  from 
the  north,  ^nd  qvprwhebned  and  settled  in  the 
different  part?  of  Eurc^,  :4^H  leanung,  and  arts, 
and  sciences^  an^  ciyili^,  mtre  at  once  extinguish- 
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ed»^**4i  tfaidc  and  impenetrable  darikneSB  ensued,--* 
and  fi>r  many  ages  Europe  was  plunged  into  the 
grossest  and  most  deplorable  ign<»«nc&    In  iioint- 
ing  this  gloomy  period,  allow  me  to  use  the  words 
of  that  elegant  historian  who  does   so   much 
honour  to  this  seat  of  learning.    ^  In  less  than  a 
**  oentary  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in 
'^  their  new  conquests,  almost  all  the  dFects  c^ 
<'  the  knowledge  and  civility  which  the  Romans 
^  had  spread  through  Europe  disappeared.    Not 
*^  only  the  arts  of  degance  which  minister  to  lux- 
•*  ury,  and  are  supported  by  it,  but  many  of  the 
^'  uaeful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarce  be 
^^  considered  as  comfortable,  were  neglected  or 
^'  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words  scarce 
'<  in  use  dvning  the  ages  we  are  now  contemplate 
•*  ing,  or  if  tijey  occur  at  any  time,  eminence  in 
^^  them  ^s  ascribed  to  persoiis  and  producticms  so 
''  contemptible,  that  it  lippears  that  truehnpcM^ 
^  was  but  little  understood.    Parsons  of  the  bi^- 
^'  est  rank,  and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could 
**  not  TOsd  nor  writa    Many  of  the  clergy  did  not 
''  understand  the  breviary  which  they  were  obliged 
^' daily  to  redte^-^HSome  of  them  could  scarce  read 
<'  it    All  ipemoty  of  past  transactions  was  lost, 
^^  or  psesetved  in  annuls  filled  with  trifling  evettts 
^  and  legaidary  tales*    Even  the  codes  of  laws 
^  published  by  several  nations  which  established 
"  themselves  in  the  dMFerent  countries  of  Europe, 
*^  fell  into  disuse,   while  jm  their  pMee  cttistcHns 
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^  vBffXe  and  csprimoiiS'^m  sisdbtihsted.  Die 
^^  baman  mind,  negleeted,  uncultivated,  andde^ 
^  't>rened>  sunk  into  tke  most  profimnd  ignorance; 
^  Eufope^^  conttnues  the  same  writer,  '^  dM  not 
^  produce,  during  four  eenturfes,  one  author  who 
**  merits  to  be  read,  either  oh  account  of  the  ele« 
^^  ganoe  of  his  composition,  or  the  justness  and 
^^  novelty  of  his  sentiments.  There  is  scarce  one 
^  invention  usefiil  or  omamattal  to  society,  of 
**  iBHiidi  that  long  period  can  bottrt;^.'* 

It  is  our  happiness  to  Uve  in  more  enlight^* 
ed  times,  wh^i  not  only  the  learning  of  andent 
Greece  aiHl  Bome  is  known  and  admired,  but 
wh^i  many  modem  itxq>iovements  in  arts,  apsd 
idences,  and  philosofAy,  have  been  discovered^ 
<  I  have  already  observed,  that  altiiou^.the 
Barbarians  of  the  north  werem  poss^don  of  the 
greater:  part  of  Burope,  yet  the  eastern  em# 
pire  still  subsisted,  of  whacb  €kieece  was  a  part 
Itivas  in  the  maj^Mcertt  dty  of  Gonstanti- 
ne^  and  in  difibient  parts  of  Greeee,  wbtte  the 
addient  literature  continued  to  be  cc^ivirted  fay 
noiny 'eminent  sdiolaic^  who  were  not  infected 
irfCh  the  luxury  and-dissipi^on  that  paevailed  m 
tbi^  imperial  court;  n  Wiiflst  all  the -r^  offBurt]{» 
we»  inrvilved'in'  liiiok  dadcness  and  ignoraiiWi 
liridise  enjoyssd  in  beei?t  theexqpiisite  pleasuteot 


^Hi)   :>    >  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.1  p;  is:  4to.       "  '^ 
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rritshing  and  iRlmirmg  the  noUe  works  of  die  tot- 
dent  Grebes.  The  Barbtrians  who  now  possess- 
ed the  European  naticms,  had  endbraced  tiie 
CImstian  rd%ion ;  but  they  had  degraded  it  ftom 
its  primitive  purity  and  simi^icity,  and  inter- 
mingled it  widi  their  own  gross  superstition, 
which  gave  rise  to  those  absurd  and  iSintastic  cere- 
numies  of  popery,  from  which  we  had  thef  happi- 
ness to  be  rescued  afterwards  at  the  time  c^  the 
RdTormation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  great- 
est part  of  Europe  had  thus  reoMiined  overwhehn- 
ed  with  ignorance  for  sev^al  ages,  when  Italy 
took  the  lead  in  emarging  from  barbarity.  In  this 
happy  dimi^,  true  learning  began  to  revive  to« 
wards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Of 
all  the  different  rude  languages  introduced  into 
the  different  countries  by  the  barbarous  invader^ 
that  wfaidi  was  made  use  of  in  Italy,  was  the  first 
tliat  attained  to  any  degree  of  purityl 

Italy  at  this  time  was,  sifter  much  istruggle  and 
bloodshed,  parcelled  out  among  ij^any  stxaSl  states 
pdssesoed  of  sovereign  power;  Naples  vr$s  the 
6nly  kingdom,^~Milah  was  a  dttkedom,r^Venioe 
and  Slorence  were  repnUics,—- and  Bome  was^^ 
8eat!of  the  Pop^  or  sovereign  pontiff"  of  the  Hd- 
nnsh  reli^on,  who  ejoei^isifd  k  sort  of  dominion 
partly  spiritual,  partly  temporal,  unknown  U>Abo 
ancients,  and  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  super- 
^^'j^  stition,  and  ignorance,  and  cOTruption  of  mankind. 
V  In  these  soverei^^ies  and  republics,  many  of  the 
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prinoes  and  leading  men  were  oonspieaous  in  un- 
derstanding and  in  merit,  and  at  this  period  there 
arose  two  autlK>r8,  whose  genius  and  writings  car« 
ried  the  Italian  language  nearly  to  that  degree  c€ 
elegance  and  harmony  for  which  it  is  admired  at 
this  day«  These  were  Pebrarch  and  Boccace,  the 
former  celebrated  for  his  admirable  poetry,  and  the 
latter  for  the  superior  mmt  of  his  prose  compo- 
sitiop. 

Petrarch  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  a  city  of  Tuscany, 
atxmt  ibe  ye«r  1304.  He  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  Avignon,  and  then  went  to 
Carpentras,  where  he  studied  the  law  in  complai- 
sance to  his  parentis,  <m  whose  death  he  returned 
to  Avignon/  It  was  here  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Laura,  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  his 
poems.  Petrarch  is  justly  consida'ed  as  the  father 
of  Itialian  poetry,  and  an  eminent  resteer  of  Ro- 
man learning.  He  became  so  &mous  for  his  ta- 
lents and  erudition,  that  he  received  letters  of  in- 
vittition  fix>m  the  senate  c£  Rome,  the  king  of 
Kaples,  and  Uie  University  of  Paris,  all  about  the 
same  time,  to  come  and  receive  the  rewards  due 
to  his  merit.  He  gave  the  preference  to  Rome, 
and  passing  through  Naples,  he  ther^  underwent 
a  public  examination  which  lasted  for  three  days, 
in  presence  of  King  Robert,  who  was  an  emineit 
judge  and  patron  of  learned  men.  He  was  crown- 
ed with  laurel  at  Rome,  on  Easter-day  1841,  after 
which  he  was  conducted  to  St  Peter's  church,  at 
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the  vault,  ci  w)ikh  be  hiuag  up^  his  inmi^  ^nil 
meiited  the  title  of  poet-laureat,  by  the  lumih 
ifiMms  soffrage  <^  aU  the  learned  in  tboae  dayik 
Petrarch  not  only  wrote  with  8tioQe$s  i«  ^  1^ 
lian  tongue,  but  the  aiMsimt  or  eb»#0  iittiii  wm 
so  familiar  to  him,  that  be  c9inp)Mecl  Mveiitl 
poems  in  that  kngm^  whieh  have  blBef>  tiaq«t 
mitted  to  our  times,  and  which,  thottgh  inferior 
to  his  productions  in  his  native  tongue,  are  by  W9 
means  contemptible* 

Bocoace  was  bom  in  1913.    He  aiade  m  «ai^ 

acquaintance  with  Petrarch,  who  aooQ  p^rodvod 

his  merit,  and  not  only  gave  bim  instructiwii,  bid 

idso  furnished  him  with  money  to  defray  his  epb- 

p^nse  in  travelling  into  different  parte  erf*  Ztaly. 

He  courted  the  muses,  but  was ,  not  $o  «iwoe§a? 

ful  a$  Petrarch  In  his  addresses  to  those  goddeww^ 

He  surpassed  Pfttrardi,  however,  veiy  fer  io  pfoie 

composition,  and  his  wiitinga  we  much  acbmretl  at 

this  day.  - 

^  \       Theae  ti«^  illuaterious  persons  nfere  tbft  c^ctf  pc^ 

C^^  liaha:^  and  refiners  of  the  Italiaii  to^Tjoe;  bat  tbflf 

deserve  parti^ilarly  to  be  nentioiied  berc^  beeatiaa 

th^  were  not  only  acquainted  with  tiie  wor^  (^ 

the  ancient  Romans^  but  also  ai^^  th^gtia^wi 

to  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  language^  wbMi 

fyf  many  ages  had  «toost  been  entirely  wtinguish^ 

ed  in  the  west    In  that  part  of  Iti^y,  however^ 

called  Calabria,  and  formerly  Magna  Qrecia,  there 

still  remained  a  few  persmis  who  were  skills  in 
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the  Qpeck;  im4 ^iislaiailiis  the  mmk^  an  inbahi- 
Umt  ofJhis  icountrft  wan  the  person  who  itiitruct^ 
ed  Petmrch  in  that  language.  This  nvmkf  tbot^ 
a  native  of  Calabria,  bad  passed  over  to  Constantii*^* 
ncqple,  and  reoomm^nded  himself  to  the  eta(ipe»»r 
Andionieus^  who  mgned  at  that  time.  At  his 
rttum  into  Italy,  Petrarch  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  (urivately  received  his  instructions  in  the 
Qre^  toDgue.  But  Leontins  Pilatus  of  Thessa- 
lonica  was  the  first  who  taught  this  language  pub- 
licly in  Italy  in  these  latter  times.  Boocace  was 
hia  scholar,  ond  persuaded  hkn  to  explain  Homer 
pidbKcly  at  Florence,  about  the  middle  of  tte 
£>urteenth  c«ntury.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  recdved  in  the  most  friend* 
iy  manner  by  Petrarch.  Boecace  boasti  of  his 
heing  the  moans  of  retaining  JLeontius  in  Italy, 
and  that  at  his  desire  he  translated  the  Iliad  and 
pert  of  the  Odyssey;  but  as  he  was  not  quite 
mast^  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  version  w«  by 
m&  means  de^gant  Leontius  is  looked  upon  as 
the  fiist  who  peomoted  the  revival  of  this  lan^ 
plage  in  Italy«  He  made  a  voyage  iuto  Greece 
on  puipose  to  bring  over  manuscripts  frcmi  that 
country,  but  ^on  his  return  he  unfortunately  pe- 
naked  in  his  pai$age  over  the  Adriatic. 

Wilii  Boc^ce,  who  died  in  J  375,  all  the  Greek 
lettrning  that  Leontius  had  planted  in  Italy 
dwindled  into  nothing.  In  fact,  this  language  was 
not  cultivated  here  with  much  spirit,  till  about 
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the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whm  ^kefst- 
mous  Emanuel  Cbryfioloras  arrived  in  Italy.  Tins 
accomplished  person  was  a  Cmistantinopolkan 
knight,  descended  from  Roman  ancestors,  who 
had  followed  Constantine  the  Great,  when  he 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  By- 
zantium. The  emptor  John  Faledc^s  the  El- 
der, being  hard  pushed  by  Bajazet  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  dispatched  Chrysoloras  to  implore  assistance 
agaonst  this  enemy  from  the  other  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. After  he  had  passed  over  into  England, 
and  obtained  some  asdstance  in  money  from 
Richard  II,  he  withdrew  into  Italy.  In  his  letter 
to  the  emperor,  De  Veteris  ac  Noxxb  Romos  Ckm* 
paratione,  which  is  still  extant,  he  mentions  his 
having  been  in  England  and  at  London  with  his 
retinue,  two  years  before.  Having  spent  three 
years  in  this  embassy,  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople. His  stay  in  that  city  was  but  short  Whe- 
ther he  was  alarmed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Turks, 
who  began  now  to  annoy  the  empire^  or  prompted 
by  a  desire  of  propagating  the  Greek  learning  in 
Italy,  where  it  had  formerly  been  admired,  he 
soon  returned  thither.  The  magistrates  of  Flo- 
rence, who  remembered  with  admiration  the  lec- 
tures upon  Homer  formerly  given  by  Leontius 
Filatus,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  that 
city,  which  he  accepted,  and  he  taught  publicly 
/3f  6  there  from  the  year4«96r  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  he  then  went  to  Venice,  where 
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he  remained  several  years,  till  be  was  invited  to 
Bx>me  by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  and  Leonardus 
Aretinus,  who  had  been  his  scholar  at  Florence, 
^  and  who  cultivated  learning  himself  with  the 
greatest  success.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  he 
attended  Cardinal  Zabarella  on  an  embassy  to  Si- 
gismund  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and,  having  once 
more  returned  to  Constantinople,  he  was  sent  back 
by  the  £mperor  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1415. 

Emanuel  Chrysoloras  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age  in  which 
he  Uved.  The  taste  for  Greek  learning  with 
which  he  inspired  the  Italians  was  wonderful. 
He  taught  with  the  greatest  success,  and  produced  ' 
many  excellent  scholanB.  Foggius,  who  was  one 
of  them,  and  himtself  an  illustrious  restorer  of 
classical  learning  at  this  period,  bears  eminent  tes- 
timony to  the  merit  of  Chrysoloras.  He  calls 
him  "  Grtecorum  onmium  facile  princeps,  et  docr 
'^  trinas  quoddam  seminarium  a  quo  multi  viri  doc* 
**  tissimi  prodierint."  Of  the  numerous  epitaphs 
written  in  his  praise,  one  composed  by  Poggius 
deserves  to  be  repeated. 

'^  Hie  est  Emanuel  situs 
Sermonis  decus  Attiei : 
Qui  dum  quaerere  opem  patriae 
Afflictae  studeret,  hue  iit. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Italia ;  hie  tibi 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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Liaguft  i^ettitiiit  decuB 
Attice  ante  reoondiUe. 
Bes  belle  oecidit  tuis 
Votis  Emanuel ;  solo 
Consecutus  in  Italo 
JBtetnum  decus  es^  tibi 
Quale  Grascia  non  dedit^ 
BcUo  perdiU  Oraoda." 


To  his  skill  in  the  Greek,  which  was  his  native 
language,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  is  said  to  have 
added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  By 
which  means  he  not  only  diffused  the  Greek  li- 
terature in  Italy  at  this  time,  but  also  contributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  pnnnote  the  study  of  elegant 
Latinity.  He  published  but  little ;  his  principal 
performance  is  a  treatise,  De  Comparatione  Vete^ 
ris  et  Novce  Bonue,  which  I  formerly  mentioned, 
and  which  he  sent,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the 
Emperor  Faleologus.  He  was  the  first  who  ^b- 
fished  a  Greek  grammar,  a  small  performaaoe^ 
which  is  still  extant.  Several  other  little  woiks  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe. 

He  had  a  nephew  Called  John  Chr3rsoloras9  vrfao 
came  into  Italy  about  the  same  time,  and  co-ope- 
rated with  him  in  reviving  the  learning  of  Greece. 
This  person  survived  his  unde  for  several  years, 
and  continued  to  his  death  to  support  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired. 

But  though  the  labours  of  Emanuel  and  of  John 
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C^iryaolovai,  in  reviving  tke  Gredc  kamiflg  i^ 
Italy,  were  attended  with  surprinng  auo^si),  yet 
the  time  they  spent  there  was  too  short  for  tbft 
puipose  of  banishing  the  false  taste  that  had  taken 
such  deq>  root  during  the  dark  ages.  The  day 
began  now  to  dawn,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  light  of 
learning  shone  in  Italy  with  meridian  splendour. 
Several  of  the  scholars  of  Cbrysoloras,  howerer, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  honour ;  for  though 
their  taste,  and  the  style  of  their  composition^  were 
not  refined  to  the  dassical  standard^  yet  their  me- 
mory ought  to  be  revared  t^  the  lovers  of  leam^ 
ing,  for  the  noble  efforts  they  made  to  rise  from 
that  barbarity  in  which  their  country  had  been  so 
long  plunged. 

Among  these,  Leonard  Aretin,  and  Poggiu^, 
whcmi  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  Philelpbuj^ 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  Aretin,  after  he  hod 
9<»died  the  Greek,  applied  far  four  years  to  the  lawv 
Foggitts,  his  fiiend,  who  had  great  interest  with 
P6pe  Innocent  VII.  obtained  a  place  for  him  unr 
der  that  pont^.  He  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
aome  part  of  Plutarch's  works^  and  composed  a  his- 
tory of  Florence  in  Latin.  This  work  was  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
that  they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  author  with 
laurel  He  composed  several  other  works,  and 
died  fkt  the  agcf  of  seventy-ifour,  much  regretted, 
not  only  for  the  excellaice  of  his  talents,  but  also 
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for  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  The  Florentines 
also  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  the 
following  inscription:  **  Fostquam  Leonardus  e 
'^  vita  migravit,  historia  luget,  elbquentia  muta 
''  est ;  ferturque  musas  turn  Grtecas  turn  Latinas 
•*  lacrymas  tenere  non  potuisse." 

Poggius  having  had  for  his  instructors  John  of 
Kavenna  in  the  Latin,  and  Emanuel  Chiysoloras 
in  the  Greek,  did  not  fail  to  make  rapid  progress 
under  such  masters.  His  great  merit  procured 
him  the  office  of  secretary  to  several  of  the  popes. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  council  of  Constancy 
he  was  sent  to  that  city  in  order  to  search  for  an- 
cient manuscripts,  and  he  had  the  good  fortuue  to 
discover  a  great  number.  He  afterwards  obtained 
the  place  of  secretary  to  the  republic  of  Flor«ice^ 
which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
popes.  He  erected  an  elegant  villa  near  Florence 
where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  repose 
and  tranquillity^  in  the  cultivation  of  learning. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  an  account 
of  the  political  character  of  Poggius.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  this  place  because  he  was  an  emini^t 
restorer  of  Greek  and  of  Roman  learning.  It 
was  he  who  discovered  some  parts  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  and  of  Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  which  had  been  buried  in  oblivion  during 
the  dark  ages. 

Philelphus  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Padua  at  the  age  of  eighteen.    The  renown 
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of  his  talents  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  invited 
to  Venice.  He  soon  after  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  Constantinople,  and,  having  married 
Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  learned  Emanutil 
Chrysolc«BS,  he  was  introduced  to  the  emperor;^ 
Fbilelphus  improved  this  opportunity  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  Greek  language ;  and,  having  re- 
turned to  Italy,  he  taught  at  Venice,  at  Florence, 
et  fidogna,  .and  at  Milan,  with  extraordinary  re-^ 
piitation.  He  died  at*  Florence  in  thd  eighty^ 
third  year  of  his  age,  with  the  repu^ion  of  a 
most  consummate  grammarian.  His  works,  how# 
ever,  which  he  has  left,  demonstrate  that  he  wa:$ 
more  attentive  to  words  than  to  things,  and  thai 
he  ought  rather  to  be  applauded  for  his  industry 
than  for  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

From  what  1  have  said,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  classical  learning  in  Italy  towards  the 
€nd  of  the  fourteenth,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  delightful  country,  former- 
ly the  seat  of  imperial  sway,  was  also  the  first  of 
the  European  nations  that  threw  off  the  ignorance 
of  the  barbarous  ages.  The  other  nations,  at^fliis 
period,  were  many  degrees  behind  Italy  in  their 
progress  towards  the  recovery  of  learning  and  the 
fine  arts.  Here  not  only  painting  and  poetry, 
but  also  architecture  and  music,  had  made  consi- 
derable progress  towards  that  state  of  elegance 
which  has  been  since  admired  all  over  Europe* 
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In  Gertnarty;  in  France,  and  in  Britain,  learnings 
*nd  arts  and  scienoes,  were  rude  and  imperfect  in 
ta  extreme  degree ;  and  though  monarchies  and 
different  fbrms  of  government  had  been  establish- 
ed in  those  differait  parts  of  Europe,  yet  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind  was  but  ih  a  des^ 
pieable  condition. 

Universities,  indeed,  had  been  established  id 
different  places ;  but  the  science  and  the  literature 
taught  there  were  of  a  very  barbarous  cast.    Vain 
and  absurd  disputation  was  substituted  in  place  of 
philosophy ;  and  superrtition  of  the  grossest  and 
most  childish  sort  was  accounted  theology.    The 
Belles  Lettres,  and  elegant  and  correct  composi-^ 
tion,  were  entirely  unknown.    The  language  made 
use  of  in  the  universities,  at  that  time,  was  a  sort 
of  barbarous  and  uncouth  Latin,  quite  corrupted 
and  changed  from  the  correct  and  manly  style  of 
the  writers  o£  the  Augustan  age,  whose  works,  at 
this  time»  were  buried  in  the  wreck  in  which  Eu«> 
rope  had  been  involved.    In  England,  however, 
so  early  as  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  that  illustrious 
printe  had  made  wonderful  progress*  in  the  revival 
of  learning  in  his  dominions.    If  he  did  not  found 
the  university  of  Oxford,  he  at  least  erected  and 
endowed  several  schools  there,  and  put  the  educa^ 
tion  on  a  mudi  better  footing.    It  was  indeed  at 
so  low  an  ebb,  that  theri3  was  not  a  priest  to  be 
found  in  England  who  understood  Latin.    Al- 
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fi^  was  himself  the  first  who  applied  to  the 
study  of  that  language,  and  he  (^liged  his  tub^ 
jects  also  to  learn  it.  He  appcnnted,  in  the  IJnU 
v«Bity  of  Oxford,  lecturers  on  the  various  sdenceis, 
whom  he  had  invited  from  different  countries^ 
and  by  his  example,  as  well  as  precept,  ma^ 
no  inconsiderable  advances  in  knowledge  and  li«> 
teraUire.  Even  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
scarcely  known  at  all  in  the  west  at  this  period^ 
began  to  be  revived  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of  AU 
fred.  The  femous  John,  suroamed  Erigena,  that 
is,  a  native  of  Ayr  in  Scotland,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  lecturers  ill  the  University  of  Oxford 
appointed  by  that  prince,  is  said  to  have  translated 
into  Latin,  fi'om  the  Greek  original,  four  largb 
treatises  of  Dionysius  the  Aredpagite.  But  Al* 
fred  was  one  of  those  great  men  who  at  times 
have  been  known  to  appear  in  an  illiterate  or  cor-- 
rupted  age,  and  who  have  set  an  example  to 
their  country  of  talents  and  of  virtues  beyond  its 
reach,  and  worthy  of  a  more  glorious  period* 
The  cultivation  of  learning  and  of  science  which 
this  amiable  prince  had  begun  and  promoted  in 
England,  was  a  premature  exertion  with  which 
his  igncnant  sulgects  were  not  able  to  keep  pace ; 
and,  after  his  death,  when  deprived  of  such  a 
prompter,  they  abated  cf  that  fervour  which  the 
genius  of  Alfi^  had  roused  and  kept  alive. 

The  other  universities  established  in  Europe  at 
this    time,   though  the  learning  commuilicated 
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tiiere  was  involved  in  rudeness,  in  mystery,  and 
unmeaning  jargon,  began  however  to  dr^w  im- 
mense crowds  of  students  from  all  quarters.  In  . 
the  year  1262,  there  were  no  less  than  1200  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Bologna ;  and  in  the 
same  century,  10,000  graduated  persons  voted  in 
a  question  in  the  University  of  Paris,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  This  shews 
how  much  mankind,  at  that  time,  were  willing  to 
encourage  learning,  and  to  throw  off  that  barba- 
rism in  which  Europe  had  been  plunged  for  so 
many  ages.  But  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  noble  monuments 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  discovered  and 
studied,  that  true  science  began  to  be  cultivated, 
and  that  the  light  of  genuine  learning  appeared, 
whicb  has  long  shone,  and  now  shines,  with  me- 
ridian lustre. 

Before  this  era,  the  learning  communicated  in 
universities  was  extremely  rude,  and  some  parts 
of  it  extremely  absurd.  Theology,  loaded  with 
superstition^  and  scholastic  philosophy,  comoiuni- 
oited  in  a  barbarous  kind  of  Latinity,  were  the 
only  branches  of  literature  taught  at  first  in  these 
colleges, — and  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  an  ignorant  age. 

The  study  of  law,  and  of  medicine,  was  after- 
wards added  to  the  academical  course.  Medicine, 
as  a  science,  was  cultivated  with  very  little  suc- 
cess ;  but,  as  government  had  already  made  some 
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progress^  jurisprudence  was  understood  and  com- 
municated with  a  degree  of  intelligence  superior 
to  any  of  the  other  branches.  The  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, which  still  makes  a  part  of  academical  edu- 
cation, under  the  name  of  the  Civil  Law,  greatly 
facilitated  that  study.  The  university  of  Bologna' 
was  most  &mous  in  this  department,  as  that  of 
Oxford  was  renowned  for  theoh^,  that  of  Mont- 
pelier  for  medicine ;  and  at  Paris  the  whole  were 
united  and  taught,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
times,  with  very  great  success. 

At  last,  when  classical  knowledge  began  to  re- 
vive, it  was  soon  introduced  into  the  universities, 
and  a  rapid  improvement  in  point  of  taste  ensued, 
in«  consequence  of  the  reading  and  explaining  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  These 
accordingly  became,  and  ever  since  have  conti- 
nued, a  most  essential  branch  of  academical  educa- 
tion. Not  only  classical  learning,  but  also  all  the 
branches  of  science  that  tend  to  enlighten  and  in- 
struct the  human  mind,  were  gradually  introduc- 
ed into  the  universities.  Those  establishments 
have  been  commonly  considered  as  the  seats  of 
solid  and  useful  learning  ;  and  in  them  have  been 
educated  men,  who  have  afterwards  done  honour 
to  their  respective  countries,  in  every  situation  in 
which  human  abilities  could  be  exerted. 

Though  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  univer- 
sities has  generally  been  followed  as  the  best 
hitherto  carried  into  execution,  yet  thshre  have  not 
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been  wantitog  persons^  who  have  complained  c^ 
colleges  as  unfit  for  the  great  purpose  of  forming 
right  citizras.  They  have  been  frequently  re- 
proached with  making  pedants  of  their  pupils,  ra* 
ther  than  men  of  liberal  manners  and  pdite  ac^ 
complishments.  I  imagine  that  such  a  oomfdaint 
has  arisen  from  the  folfewing  circumstances:*-^ 
When  universities  were  first  founded  in  Europe 
learning  was  in  a  very  rude  state ;  and  whateVar 
literary  knowledge  did  exist,  was  confined  to  the 
priests  of  the  Romish  religion.  It  ever  was,  but 
particularly  in  that  age,  the  policy  of  that  illiberal 
superstition  to  deal  very  much  in  mystery,— to  re-> 
present  the  Christian  religion  as  depending  upon 
the  performance  of  a  great  deal  of  external  mum^ 
mery,  under  which  was  supposed  to  be  couched 
something  mysterious,  but  of  sovereign  efficacy 
for  the  souls  of  men.  The  priests  themselves  had 
the  art  of  representing  their  own  persons  as  sacred 
and  divine ;  and* as  the  great  body  o£  the  peojde, 
and  even  those  c^  nobler  birth,  were  extremely 
ignorant,  the  priests  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  whole  charge  of  the  education  of  youth, 
because  they  were  supposed  not  only  possessed  of 
knowledge  superior  to  that  of  other  men,  but  were 
r^arded  as  persons  who  had  some  secret  commu- 
nication with  the  Supreme  Being.  It  was,  in  th^ 
case,  natural  for  the  ignorant  parents  to  intrust 
their  children  to  the  care  of  those  whom  they  ima- 
gined not  only  to  be  possessed  of  all  human  know- 
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ledge^  but  abo  to  be  somewhat  divine.  Acoord** 
ingly,  universities  were  at  first  for  the  most  part 
sacerdotal  or  clerical  institutions.  The  professors 
were  Romish  priests,  and  the  students  were  kept 
close  confined  within  the  academical  walls,  coum 
stantly  under  the  eyes  of  their  ghostly  instructors^ 
many  of  whom  had  even  devoted  themselves  to 
the  monastic  state,  and  all  of  them  were  ign(n:ant 
of  the  world,  and  the  manners  of  common  life. 
A  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  students  was  tsh 
ken  up  in  performing  that  multiplicity  of  absurd 
rites,  with  which  the  Homish  superstition  waa 
loaded.  Hence,  an  academical  life  became  much 
the  same  with  a  monastic  life ;  and  the  youth,  up« 
on  quitting  the  walls  of  a  college,  found  it  neces* 
sary,  on  coming  into  the  world,  to  exert  them- 
selves in  rubbing  off  the  awkwardness,  ^  and  eyen 
abandoning  the  knowledge,  which  they  had  acquir** 
ed  there,  and  which  they  found  to  be  totally  use"* 
less  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  Still,  however,  the 
veneration  for  the  priesthood  Was  so  high,  and  the 
influence  which  the  ecclesiastics  bad  obtained  over 
the  mindaof  men  was  so  firmly  rivetted^  that  they 
continued  to  be  the  only  instructors  of  youth. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  when  ancient  learning  was 
revived,  it  should  produce  a  very  sensible  change 
for  the  better  in  the  taste  of  the  universities,  and 
that  the  noble  monuments  of  such  elegant  and 
polite  composition  should  attract  universal  admit* 
raticm,  wherever  they  were  at  all  understood.    In- 
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deed,  when  compared  with  the  strange  jai^n 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  they  could  not  but 
strike  the  minds  of  men  with  the  highest  vene- 
ration. And  though  that  veneration  be,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  somewhat  abated,  yet  the  com- 
position of  the  ancients  still  commands  a  high  de- 
gree of  respect,  even  when  compared  with  the 
most  refined  of  our  modern  productions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  sudden  irradiation 
with  which  the  revival  of  ancient  knowledge  shone 
upon  the  obscure  literature  then  prevalent  in  the 
universities,  still  the  conducting  of  education  con- 
tinued to  be  loaded  with  a  great  deal  of  the  solemn 
ceremony  and  formality  practised  at  the  first  in- 
stitution  of  universities.  And  even  at  this  day, 
a  prejudice  prevails  within  many  colleges  against 
all  innovation  attempted  to  be  made  upon  the  old 
modes  of  instruction,  which  confine  the  education 
too  much  to  old  fashion  and  system,  and  hinder  it 
from  being  so  useful  as  it  might  be,  if  the  teachers 
were  at  liberty  to  adapt  themselves  more  to  the 
genius  of  the  present  times.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  richest  univer- 
sities, where  the  youth  are  not  only  absurdly  but 
negligently  taught,  and  where  the  dress  and  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  the  students  are  insisted  upon 
as  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  while  that 
which  is  far  more  essential,  the  right  information 
of  their  minds,  is  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 
,  Objections  arising  from  these  circumstance,  be- 
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ing  often  urged,  have  inctaced  some  men  of  ge* 
nius  and  learning  to  write  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  and  to  propose  new  plans  to  the  public 
for  this  purpose.  But  however  plausible  and  in- 
genious their  theories  may  appear,  their  ignorance 
of  the  practice  of  conducting  education  has  be- 
trayed them  into  the  proposing  of  schemes  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  into  execution 
with  any  success.  Some  of  them  have  indulged 
themselves  in  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
fancies,  wasting  the  vigour  of  genius  upon  unpro- 
fitable chimeras.  The  great  Locke  cannot  be  al-  /^^i^rr^  /^3Z 
together  vindicated  from  this  charge  ;  and  his  trea-;  ,  ^ 
tise  upon  education  is  perhaps  the  least  ingenious  "^^^  /  ^ 
of  all  his  writings.  There  is  a  puerility  in  many 
of  his  proposals  unworthy  of  such  an  eminent 
philosopher,  and  which  shews  that  he  was  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  younger  minds. 

Nor  has  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  been  more 
successful.  Emilitcs^  or  a  New  System  of  Edu^  i 
cation,  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  most  inge- 
nious and  acute,  but  impracticable  whim.  And 
the  sketches  of  Milton  and  Ramsay  are  too  short 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  thing  distinct  and 
regular  upon  this  subject.  The  writings  of  those 
great  men  have  of  late  been  followed  by  proposals 
of  new  schemes  of  education  from  several  authors; 
some  of  whom  have  proposed  to  exclude  the  learn- 
ing of  the  ancients  from  their  literary  republics,  and 
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instead  of  an  aoquahitanoe  with  the  admirable  mo^ 
numents  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  for  sub* 
stituting  English  declamation,  or  I  know  not  what 
other  superficial  exercise.  By  this  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  discourage  elocution,  or  a  proper  at* 
tention  to  pronunciation  and  deUvery,  dther  in 
speaking  or  reading.  This  is  surely  an  accom- 
plishment which  deserves  encouragement,-^H>nly, 
however,  when  joined  to  other  parts  of  learning ; 
for  he  who  looks  upon  it  as  the  most  important 
object  of  pursuit  in  a  literary  education,  will  soon 
find  himself  much  mistaken.  The  great  orators 
of  antiquity,  indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  do* 
cution  and  gesture  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  but  then 
they  accompanied  all  this  with  according  sen- 
timent, and  nervous  expression.  They  long  cul- 
tivated their  minds  with  sound  reascming  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  great  Roman  orator  particular- 
ly, had  studied  the  Grecian  models  in  every  spe- 
cies of  oompositicHi.  **  Semper,**  says  he,  **  ad 
^  meam  utilitatem  cum  Graeds  Latina  conjunxL" 
The  objections  which  have  been  made  against 
the  greater  number  of  universities,  are  frequently 
urged  indiscriminately  against  all ;  whereas  most 
of  the  objections  are  applicable  only  to  those  cd- 
leges,  where  the  foundations  are  so  opulait,  as  to 
indulge  the  instructors  of  youth  in  ignorance,  and 
a  negligent  performance  of  their  duty;  and  where 
the  method  of  teaching,  such  as  it  is,  continues  to 
be  embarrassed  with  antiquated  formalities,  in- 
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vented  in  an  illiterate  age,  and  which  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  retain  in  the  present  enlightened  times. 
Whatever  be  the  case,  however,  with  many  lite- 
rary  societies  of  this  sort,  I  may  safely  assert,  that 
few  or  none  of  these  objections  can  reasonably 
be  urged  against  this  University,  We  have  not 
indeed  to  boast  of  the  great  antiquity  of  our  insti- 
tution, or  that  we  derive  our  authority  to  teach 
from  a  Bull  of  the  Pope.  But  this  I  take  to  be  a 
peculiar  advantage.  Founded  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  at  a  later  period  than  most  of  the  other 
literary  seminaries  of  Europe,  this  University  is 
npt  shackled  by  that  multiplicity  of  needless  regu- 
lations which  darker  times  have  devised,  and 
which,  being  transmitted  to  this  enlightened  age, 
serve  only  to  consume  the  time  both  of  teachers 
and  scholars. 
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Theodore  Gaza—George  of  Trebisond — Bessa- 
rion — Constantinople  taken  by  tTie  Turks — Ar- 
gyropoltcs — The  Family  of  Medicts — Politian 
— Chalcondylas — Constantine  and  Jantis  Las^ 
caris. 

ISeteral  of  the  scholars  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras^ 
besides  his  nephew  John,  taught  the  Greek  after 
him  in  Italy;  and  about  fifteen  years  after  his 
death,  in  the  year  1430,  the  famous  Theodore 
Gaza,  a  youth  of  an  illustrious  fiimily  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  arrived  in  that  country.  Hitherto  the 
Greek,  or  Constantinopolitan  Empire,  subsisted 
in  the  East,  as  established  by  Constantine,  upon 
his  transferring  the  imperial  seat  to  Byzantium. 
This  city,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
Constantinople,  had  become  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  opulent  in  the  world  ;  but  luxury  prevailed. 
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and  the  reins  of  government  were. ,  held  by  the 
emperors  with  an  enervate  and  unsteady  hand» 
This  exposed  the  empire  to  the  first  powerful  in* 
vader.    Accordingly,  that  race  of  men,  who  are 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Turks,  issuing  out 
of  the  vast  regions  of  Seythia,  had  advanced  their 
conquests,  during  the  course  of  several  ages,  all 
the  way  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
now  began  to  in&st  the  Asiatic  dominions  subject 
to  the  emperor*  of  Constantinople.     The  country 
of  Gaza  having  suffered  from  the  violence  of  thoiste 
fierce  and  warlike  conquerors,  he,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  rage,  took  refuge  in  Italy.     He  first  of  all 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue  under 
Victorinus  Feltrensis,    who   taught  at  Mantua, 
and  who  had  been  one  of  the  disciples  of  Ema- 
nuel  Chrysoloras.      Under  this   master,  Gaza  is 
said  to  have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the 
I^tin,  that  he  even  unfolded  its  beauties  to  the 
Italians  themselves.    He  settled  at  Ferrara,  Mid 
was  appointed    president   of  the  university  in 
that  city.    Here  he  taught  the  Greek  with  such 
reputation,   and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  students,   that,   long  after  his   death,    they 
were  accustomed    to    approach  his  house  with 
their  heads  uncovered.     It  was  at  this  city  that 
he  prelected   from   the  Greek  Grammar  which 
he  had  composed,    and  which    is    still    extant. 
His  skill  in  the  grammatical  art  is  accounted  so 
great,  that  the  most  eminent  modem  writers  on 
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this  lulgect  frequently  appeal  to  hi$  authority. 
Particularly,  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  au- 
thor of  Hermes  has  availed  himself  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Gaza,  and  how  beautifully  he  has  illus- 
trated them  in  that  elegant  treatise  on  universal 
grammar. 

About  the  year  1400,  Gaza  was  invited  from 
Ferrara  to  Rome,  by  Pope  Nicolas  V.  to  assist, 
m  conjunction  with  other  Greeks,  at  translating 
into  Latin  the  works  of  the  ancient  authors.  On 
the  death  of  that  Pope,  Gaza  removed  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  a  welcome  reception  fix>m  King  Al- 
phonsus.  Philelphus  had  recommended  him  to 
this  prince  in  the  following  terms,  which  may  serve 
to  shew  the  high  opinion  then  entertained  of  the 
abilities  of  Gaza :  **  Habes  virum  quo  nemo  est  in 
•*  universo  GraecOTum  genere  neque  doctior,  nee 
^^  eloquentiw,  nee  modestior.  Et  is  est  profecto 
^  (ut  mea  fert  opinio)  talis,  tantusque  vir,  ut  nihil 
^  ex  eo  sis  in  cnnni  disciplina  politiore  desidera- 
••  turns.**  On  the  death  of  Alphonsus  he  retired 
to  Rome,  and  by  the  interest  of  Cardinal  Bessa- 
rion,  that  great  patron  of  learned  merit,  he  obtain- 
ed a  benefice  in  the  church  in  Magna  Graeda. 
But  having  been  negligent  of  collecting  the  re- 
venue arising  thence,  and  solely  intent  upon  study, 
he  reduced  himself  to  a  state  of  indigence. 

Before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  it  was 
common  for  learned  men  to  transcribe  the  works 
of  eminent  authors.    Gaza  wrote,  with  his  own 
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hand,  a  copy  of  the  whde  IHad  of  Homer ;  and  this 
fiunous  manuscript  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  Lauren* 
tian  library  at  Florence.  Besides  his  translation  of 
several  of  Aristotle's  works,  he  also  made  a  Greek 
version  of  Cicero's  treatises,  De  Senectute  et  Am^ 
citia.  Of  his  Grammar,  which  was  translated  into 
Latin,  partly  by  Erasmus,  and  partly  by  Richar- 
dus  Crocus  of  Leipsic,  there  is  a  manuscript  copy 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  another  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
This  illustrious  Greek  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
died  at  his  benefice  in  Calabria  in  1478,  loaded 
with  the  universal  applause  ci  the  learned  of  those 
times. 

Abodt  the  time  tliat  Gaza  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
George  of  Trebizcmd  also  appeared  in  the  same 
country,  invited  by  the  celebrated  noble  Vene- 
tian, Frandscus  Barbaras,  to  teach  the  Greek 
at  Venice  after  the  departure  of  I%ilelphus«  He 
accordingly,  having  obtained  the  .freedom  of  that 
city,  taught  the  Greek  there  for  some  time, 
till  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Eugenius. 
He  there  taught  the  belles  lettres  and  philoso- 
phy, and  was  attended  by  scholars  from  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  His  fame 
was  very  great  for  many  years,  till  Pope  Nicolas 
V.  invited  many  learned  men  from  different  quar- 
ters, and  then  the  glory  of  George  of  Trebizond 
began  to  be  obscured.  Gaza  gave  a  finer  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Problemata ;   and  Laurentius 
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Valla,  celebrated  for  his  elegant  Latinity,  public- 
ly and  successfully  impugned  him  in  the  schools 
of  rhetoric.  This  diminished  his  merit  in  the 
opinion  of  Pope  Nicolas,  and  in  this  situation  he 
retired  to  Naples,  where  he  was  protected  and  fa- 
voured  by  Alphonsus,  the  sovereign  of  that  city. 
Having  made  a  voyage  to  Crete  in  the  year  1465, 
he  was  almost  shipwrecked  in  his  return  to  Rome, 
where  the  Pope  again  received  him  into  favour,  at 
the  instigation  of  Philelphus.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1485,  having 
been  chagrined  for  some  time  before,  and  at  last 
having  grown  delirious,  occasioned,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  superiority  his  rivals  had  obtained 
over  him.  His  literary  merit  was  allowed  to  be 
very  considerable,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  Gaza. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  these  two  eminent  re- 
vivers of  learning,  namely,  in  the  year  1488, 
that  John  Paleologus,  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, repaired  in  great  state  to  the  Ck>uncii 
of  Florence,  attended  by  a  number  of  learned 
Greeks,  His  intention  was  to  propose  and  pro- 
mote an  union  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Christian  churches,  which  had  been  long  divided. 
The  learned  attendants  of  the  emperor  were  re- 
garded with  admiration  by  the  Italians  at  that 
time,  .one  of  whom  writes  thus  concerning  them : 
**  Quorum  sunt  quidam  ita  eruditi  homines,  ita 
'^  suis  disciplinis  omnibus  ornati,  ut  cum  majori- 
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**  bus  suis  mea  quidem  sententia  conferendi  sunt 
*•  Horum  ego  sermonibus  cum  intersum,  quod 
**  saepissime  contingit,  in  academia  ilia  veteri  et 
"  luco  versari  videor.**  Among  these  shone  oon^ 
spicuous  Bessarion,  Archbishop  of  Nice,  a  native 
of  Trebizond.  The  emperor  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  merit,  had  removed  him 
from  a  monastery  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he 
had  been  bred,  and  where  he  lived,  and  having 
promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop,  he 
had  ordered  him  to  attend  him  into  Italy,  on  the 
above  mentioned  expedition.  He  was  the  chief 
orator  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  at  the  council, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  remarkable  dex- 
terity and  eloquence.  He  was  particularly  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Pope,  by  whom,  soon  after  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  he  was  created  a  Cardi- 
nal,  and  had  also  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople conferred  upon  him.  The  Greeks  sus- 
pected him  of  favouring  the  Latin  church  too 
much,  upon  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  was  the  professed 
Mecaenas  of  the  learned.  In  the  morning,  Bessa- 
rion  was  usually  attended  to  the  Vatican  by  a 
levee  of  literati,  the  luminaries  of  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  language.  They  drew  the  attention  of 
the  crowd,  who  looked  upon  them  with  fond  ad^ 
miration,  and  pointed  them  out  with  the  finger  as 
they  passed  along.    Among  these  were  frequently 
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seen  George  of  Trebizond,  Fhilelphus,  Po^us, 
Valla,  Gaza,  whom  I  have  already  mentiovied, 
besides  Andronicus  of  Thessalonica,  Calderinus, 
Perottus,  and  others,  whbm  Bessarion  retained  in 
his  family.  His  great  merit,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  Cardinals,  was  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  the  Papal  throne.  But  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  promote  a  Greek  to  this  honour  in 
preference  to  an  Italian. 

Bessarion  having  been  employed  in  many  il- 
lustrious embassies,  and  having  performed  many 
eminent  services  to  the  republic  of  letters,  died  as 
he  was  returning  from  Ravenna  to  Home,  in  the 
year  1472.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome  and 
interred  there  with  great  funeral  pomp,  the  Pope 
being  present  at  the  ceremony,  an  honour  which 
had  never  been  conferred  on  any  person  before. 
It*  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  an  eminent 
patron  of  learning  was  celebrated  by  the  numerous 
eulogiums  of  the  contemporary  writers.  He  was 
indeed  a  lover  of  letters  from  his  youth,  and  had 
collected  a  vast  library  at  an  immense  expense, 
extremely  well  furnished  with  MSS.  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This  library,  which 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  in 
those  times,  he  gave  as  a  present  to  the  republic 
of  Venice.  He  made  choice  of  Venice  as  the  re- 
pository of  such  a  treasure,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  government,— on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  Greeks  who  frequented  it, — and 
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on  account  of  the  favours  he  had  received  forom- 
ly  from  the  Venetian  citizens.  This  valuable  pre- 
sent the  senators  received  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  gratitude,  and  assigned  it  an  honourable  place 
in  the  palace  of  the  Doge.  The  Venetians  at  this 
day  shew  a  crucifix  and  several  reliques  which  they 
received  from  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  still  express 
great  respect  for  his  memory.  He  was  without 
doubt  the  ablest  of  all  the  Greeks  at  the  council 
of  Florence,  and  on  his  first  arrival  in  Italy,  ap- 
plied so  closely  to  the  study  of  the  Latin,  that  he 
was  soon  ranked  among  the  greatest  ccmnoisseurs 
in  that  language.  He  was  extremely  eloquent, 
and  withal  of  the  greatest  modesty.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal, — particularly  he  translated  the  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon's  memoirs  of 
Socrates,  together  with  one  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. He. composed  also  a  defence  of  Plato, 
with  a  great  many  other  learned  works,  some  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  MS.  in  the  Italian  li- 
braries. 

But  whilst  those  illustrious  Gredcs  were  thus 
employed  in  reviving  the  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage in  Italy,  and  teaching  the  inhalntants  of 
that  country  to  relish  the  beauties  of  the  authm^ 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  Constantinopolitan  empire 
was  at  last  obl^ed  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the 
victorious  Turks.  Constantinople  itself  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  pillaged  by  that  fierce,  implacable, 
and  bloody  race  of  men*    Before  Uiis  ranarkaUe 
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era,  the  Greek  language  had  indeed  been  greatly 
corrupted  among  the  vulgar  and  mercantile  part 
of  the  nation^  yet  it  was  preserved  in  great  purity 
at  the  imperial  court,  as  well  as  among  the  learned. 
In  Peloponnesus  it  had  suffered  a  great  change  for 
the  worse,  by  reason  of  the  repeated  depredations 
to  which  that  spot,  once  so  renowned,  was  conti- 
nually exposed,  before  the  empire  suffered  the 
lasWfatal  blow.    It  was  chiefly  at  Constantinople 
where  it  was  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity,  and 
for  several    ages  this  great  city  was   consider- 
ed in  the  same  light,  in  this  respect,  with  an- 
cient Athens.    It  was  now  destined,  however,  to 
crown  the  conquests  of  a  savage  people,  whose 
detestable  policy  was,   and  always  has  been,  to 
persecute  and  to  destroy  learning.    In  the  year 
1453,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Constantinople,  after  a  desperate  siege, 
was  forced  to  own  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
who,      after    committing    the    most    shocking 
havoc    and    barbarity,    established    the  seat    of 
their    despotic   and  odious   government  in  that 
imperial  city.    The  contemporary  writers  convey 
the  most  magnificent    idea  of   the  riches   and 
splendour  of  Constantinople  during  the  times  of 
the  Greek  emperors.     "  O  what  a  vast  city  is 
*'  Constantinople,**  exclaims  One  author,  **  and  how 
'*  beautiful!     How  many  monasteries  are  there 
**  in  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with  wonder- 
**  ful  art !    How  many  manufactures  are  there  in 
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**  the  dty,  amazing  to  behold !  It  would  be  as- 
^*  tonishing  to  relate  how  It  abounds  with  all  good 
**  things,  with  gold,  silver,  and  stuffs  of  various 
**  kinds,  for  every  hour  ships  arrive  in  its  port 
"  laden  with  all  things  for  the  use  of  man/'  An- 
other  writer  of  noble  birth,  who  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  magnificenee  of  the  west,  describes 
the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-soldiers  who  beheld 
Constantinople  for  the  first  time.  **  They  could 
"  not  have  believed,"  says  he,  **  that  there  was  a 
"  city  so  beautiful  and  rich  in  the  whole  world. 
"  When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty 
"  towers,  its  rich  palaces,  its  superb  churches,  all 
"  appeared  so  great,  that  they  could  have  formed 
**  no  conception  of  this  sovereign  city,  unless  they 
"  had  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes." 

Certain  it  is,  that  not  only  the  edifices,  but  also 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  far  exceeded  in  mag- 
nificence eveiy  thing  that  had  yet  appeared  in 
the  western  world,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Turks,  having  taken  possession  of 
it  under  the  conduct  of  their  Sultan  Mahomet  II. 
were  by  him  allowed  to  continue  the  pillage  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  these  savage  con- 
querors committed  the  utmost  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion that  can  be  conceived.  They  in  particular 
destroyed  all  the  books  and  other  monuments  of 
Grecian  literature  they  could  find;  upwards  of 
120,000  volumes  perished  on  this  occasion,  and 
Constantinople  was  at  once  reduced  to  a  state  of 
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the  greatest  misery.  The  direful  fete  of  this  re- 
nowned city,  is  deplored  in  the  most  pathetic 
strains  by  the  learned  and  eminent  men  of  that 
age.  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  in 
a  public  harangue  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  before 
the  princes  of  Germany,  a  few  months  after  this 
memorable  catastrophe,  expressed  himself  thus : — 
**  Mansit  apud  ConstanUnopolim  usque  ad  nos- 
"  trum  tempus  vetustae  sapiential  monumentum, 
**  ac  velut  ibi  domicilium  literarum  esset,  et  arx 
**  summas  philosophias.  Nemo  Latinorum  satis 
**  doctus  videri  poterat  nisi  Constantinopoli  ali- 
"  quando  studuisset,  quodque  flprente  Roma  doc- 
"  trinarum  nomen  habuerunt  Athenae,  hoc  tem- 
^'  pestate  nostra  Constantinopolis  obtinebat ;  unde 
**  et  multa  veterum  sapientum  volumina  suscepe- 
*^  ramus,  et  in  futurum  suscipere  sperabamus,  at 
"  nunc  venientibus  Turds,  et  omnia  possidentibus 
"  quae  Grasca  potentia  tenuit,  vereor  ne  de  Uteris 
**  Graecis  omnino  actum  sit.  Turca  literas  odit, 
**  humanitatis  studia  persequitur.  In  cujus  ma- 
^*  nus  venisse  nunc  doctam  eloquentemque  Grae- 
"  ciam,  nescio  quis  satis  deflere  queat.  At  nunc 
'^  contrite  deletHque  Graeda,  quanta  sit  facta 
*^  literarum  jactura  cuncti  cognoscitis,  qui  Latt- 
**  norum  omnem  doctrinam  ex  Grascorum  fonti- 
"  bus  derivatam  non  ignoratis.**  Laurus  Quirinus 
the  Venetian,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Nicolas  V.  writes 
as  follows : — **  Ergo  et  lingua  et  literatura  Grawo- 
**  rum  tanto  tempwe,  tanto  labore,  tanta  industrial 
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"  inventa^aucta^perfectaperibityheu!  peribit  Et 
*'  quis  vel  adeo  durus,  vel  adeo  ferus,  ut  se  a  la- 
**  cry  mis  possit  abstinere?  Ill©  literal  peribunt 
^^  quae  orbem  universtim  illustrarunt,  quae  salu- 
'^  tares  leges,  quae  sacram  philosophiam,  quae  re- 
*'  liquas  bonas  artes  addiixerunt,  quibus  vita  hu^ 
•*  mana  exeulta  est.** 

But  this  fatal  calamity  which  befel  Constanti- 
nople, so  far  from  proving  the  deistruction  of 
Greek  learning,  became  the  means  of  promoting 
and  accelerating  its  revival  in  the  west.  Many  of 
the  learned  Greeks  of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rage  of  the  Turks,  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where 
they  were  received  with  fondness,  and  honoured 
with  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  Ita- 
lian princes,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal  to 
promote  the  revival  of  every  kind  of  elegant  li- 
terature, and  of  all  the  fine  arts. 

Among  the  first  of  those  who  came  into  Italy 
after  the  disaster  of  his  country,  was  Joannes  Ar- 
g]^rQpylus»  This  learned  person  taught  the  Greek 
language  publicly  at  Florence,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  illustrious  Cosmo,  the  chief  of  the 
Medicean  family, — a  family  to  which  learning  and 
the  liberal  arts  have  been  so  much  indebted.  Ar- 
gyropylus  afterwards  came  to  Rome,  on  account 
of  a  pestilence  that  raged  in  Tuscany,  and  died 
there  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
mittter  of  the  accomplished  Folitian,  whose  ver- 
sion of  Herodotus  has  been  so  universally  admired 
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for  its  elegant  Latinity.  And  John  Reuchlin,  a 
German,  being  at  this  time  at  Rome,  was  one  of 
his  hearers  when  he  explained  Thucydides.  Ar- 
gyropylus  is  celebrated  by  many  contemporary 
and  succeeding  writers,  especially  by  Politian  his 
scholar,  who  himself  became  so  eminent  in  the 
Greek  as  to  rival  the  most  celebrated  masters  of 
that  nation. 

Among  the  protectors  whom  theGreeks  found  in 
Italy  at  this  time,  the  family  of  Medicis  were  most 
conspicuous,  and  merit  a  particular  encomium  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  first  Cosmo  of  that 
name  was  born  in  1389*  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  which,  for  a  century  before,  had  been 
growing  famous  for  commerce  and  for  the  fine 
arts.  He  had  acquired  by  trade  a  fortune  which 
equalled  that  of  the  most  wealthy  princes  of  his 
age.  He  employed  his  riches  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  in  lending  sums  of  money  to 
the  indigent  representatives  of  great  families,  and 
in  adorning  his  native  city  with  magnificent  l]tpi]d- 
ings.  Though  a  simple  citizen  of  this  republic, 
he  acquired,  by  his  merit  and  his  virtue,  an  au- 
thority which  absolute  monarchs  can  only  obtain 
and  support  by  force.  The  dictates  of  Cosmo, 
during  the  space  of  thirty  years,  were  received  as 
laws  by  the  Florentines,  and  his  authority  was 
solely  founded  upon  his  beneficence  and  the  love 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  encouraged  the  resort 
of  learned  strangers  to  Florence,   which  he  had 
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put  upon  a  footing  almost  with  Rome.  He  died 
universally  regretted,  and  the  Florentines,  in  tes- 
timony of  the  supreme  veneration  with  which 
they  regarded  his  memory,  with  one  consent  or- 
dered the  glorious  appellation  of  Father  of  his 
Country  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

Cosmo  left  a  son  called  Peter,  who,  from  the 
respect  the  Florentines  paid  to  his  father's  me- 
mory, was  chosen  gonfalonier,  or  first  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  He  was  of  a  very  delicate  and 
feeble  constitution,  and  died  in  the  year  1472^  ^V^f 
He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  been  the  fa- 
ther of  Lorenzo,  or  Laurence,  and  of  Julien. 
These  two  illustrious  youths  were  received,  by  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  with  universal  acclama- 
tion, and  they  were  adopted,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  sons  of  the  republic.  Laurence,  with  the 
greatest  magnificence  and  success,  maintained  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired.  He  was  one  q£ 
the  most  iUustrious  descendants  of  this  illustrious 
family,  so  fertile  in  great  men,  and  inherited  the 
virtues  of  Cosmo  his  grandfather.  So  much  did 
he  patronize  ai^d  encourage  learned  men,  that  he 
was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
the  Muses.  "  It  is  a  circumstance,"  says  Voltaire, 
^*  no  less  strange  than  foreign  to  our  manners,  to 
**  behold  a  citizen  constantly  employed  in  com- 
**  merce,  selling  with  one  hand  the  commodities 
**  of  the  Levant,  and  with  the  other  supporting 
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**  the  administration  of  the  republic ;  entartain- 
*'  ing  factors  and  agents,  and  giving  audience  to 
^*  ambassadors;  resisting  the  pope,  making  war 
*'  and  peace,  acting  as  the  oracle  of  princes,  cul- 
"  tivating  the  belles  lettres,  exhibiting  public 
"  shews  to  the  people,  and  giving  an  hospitable  re- 
^  ception  to  the  learned  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 
*'  He  equalled,'*  adds  the  same  author,  <^  the  great 
^  Cosmo  in  beneficent  deeds,  and  he  surpassed 
'*  him  in  magnificence ;  and  it  was  then  that  Flo* 
^  renee  merited  to  be  compared  with  ancient 
'*  Athens."  This  illustrious  person  died  in  1492, 
at  the  age  of  forty-four  years.  He  left  two  sons, 
Peter,  who  succeeded  him,  and  John,  so  well  known 
afterwards  by  the  title  of  Pope  Lico  X. 

About  the  year  1479»  Demetrius  Chalcondy- 
las  was  invited  by  Laurence  of  Medicis  to  teach 
the  Greek  in  the  University  of  Florence.  He 
was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  had  beai  the 
scholar  of  Gaza.  PoUtian  was  at  Florence  at  this 
time,  and,  though  a  native  of  Italy,  he  rivalled 
even  Chalcondylas  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  These  two  great  masters  both  taught 
publicly,  and  were  also  employed  by  Laurence 
in  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  he  encouraged 
the  emulation  that  subsisted  between  them. 
Chalcondylas  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  probity 
of  manners  and  goodness  of  disposition.  His  ta- 
lents were  more  solid  than  shewy.    Politian  was 
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ardent)  and  bustling,  and  eloquait ;  and,  by  his 
skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  spoke  and 
wrote  with  the  greatest  fluency  and  elegance,  he 
obscured  the  merit  of  Chalcondylas,  who  was  not 
so  much  master  of  that  language.  Politian  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  students,  and  Chalcon- 
dylas, chagrined  with  the  preference  given  to  his 
rival,  or  tired  Mrith  the  superiority  which  he  as- 
sumed, thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  Milan, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Ludovicus  Sforza. 
Here,  having  taught  for  many  years  with  great 
celebrity,  he  died  upwards  of  eighty,  about  the 
year  1510.  He  had  been  invited  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Nicolas  V.  to  assist,  with  other  illustrious 
Greeks,  in  translating  the  ancient  writers  of  that 
nation.  Chalcondylas  is  much  celebrated  by  the 
contemporary  writers  for  his  great  skill  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Suidas's  Lexicon,  and  he  also  published 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Homer.  The  Greek 
grammar  which  he  composed  was  much  esteemed. 
He  left  a  son,  to  whom  he  himself  taught  the 
Greek,  and  Janus  Parrhasius  the  Latin,  a  youth 
of  admirable  talents,  and  whose  early  progress  in 
literature  promised  much ;  biit  he  was  of  a  tur* 
bulent  disposition,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
being  slain  in  the  street  during  the  night,  a  little 
before  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  Greek  learning  was  now  in  a  flourishing 
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condition  in  Italy.  Besides  the  Greeks  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  who  came  into  that  country  in 
consequence  of  the  subversion  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, there  were  also  a  great  many  others  of  infe- 
rior name,  who  not  only  frequented  Italy,  but  pe- 
netrated into  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  Con- 
stantine  and  Janus  Lascaris,  however^  were  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  those  I  have  already  enu- 
merated, and  therefore  deserve  to  be  particular- 
ly mentioned.  These  two  eminent  scholars  were 
descended  from  the  imperial  family,  and  thought 
it  no  contamination  of  the  illustrious  blood  that 
flowed  in  their  veins  to  teach  and  to  propagate 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  literature.  G)nstan- 
tine  Lascaris  taught  first  at  Milan  till  the  year 
14739  then  at  Naples,  and  lastly  at  Messina  in 
Sicily,  with  the  greatest  reputation.  It  was  in 
this  last  city  where  he  had  for  his  scholar  the  fa- 
mous Bembo,  who  was  afterwards  secretary  to 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  at  last  promoted  to  the 
honour  of  Cardinal  by  Paul  III.  Constantine 
bequeathed  his  library  to  the  senate  of  Messina, 
who  had  honoured  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  He  composed  a  Greek  grammar,  together 
with  several  other  grammatical  tracts^  which  were 
afterwards  collected  and  printed  by  the  renowned 
Aldus  Manutius.     He  died  in  the  year  1499. 

Janus  or  John  Lascaris  was  of  the  same  family 
with  Constantine,  and  upon  his  first  arrival  in  Italy, 
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he  took  up  his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  esteem  by  Lau- 
rence of  Medicis,  who  never  failed  to  encourage 
literary  merit  He  was  employed  by  this  great 
man  in  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  Lau- 
itntian  library.  For  which  purpose  he  was  sent 
into  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  the  ^gean  islands,  in 
quest  of  the  best  books  which  could  possibly  be 
found ;  and  Laurence  spared  no  expense  in  pur- 
chasing them.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  the  diligence 
and  industry  of  Janus  Lascaris,  and  the  benefi- 
cence of  Laurence  of  Medids,  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery and  preservation  of  many  of  the  best  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  ancient  Greek  writers. 

Janus,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  came  into 
France,  and  was  well  received  by  Charles  VIII. 
the  king  of  that  country,  which  by  this  time,  as 
well  as  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  be- 
gining  also  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
barbarous  ages. 

On  the  elevation  of  John  of  Medicis  to  the 
pontificate,  by  the  title  of  Leo  X.  Lascaris  was 
invited  to  Rome.  Leo  soon  after  established,  in 
the  Quirinal,  a  college  for  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
learning,  and  gave  the  charge  of  it  to  Lascaris. 
.  In  the  year  1518  he  again  went  to  France,  at- the 
desire  of  Francis  I.  the  illustrious  restorer  and  fa- 
ther of  learning  in  that  country.  This  amiable 
monarch  wanted  the  assistance  of  Lascaris,  in  order 
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to  establish  a  library  and  sdiool  at  Flaris ;  and  he 
also  dispatched  him  to  Venice^  that  he  might  in« 
Tite  several  young  men  from  Greece  for  this 
achooly  and  conduct  them  along  with  him  to 
Paris.  After  remaining  some  time  in  this  city, 
greatly  honoured  and  beloved,  he  returned  to 
Home,  where  he  died,  near  the  age  of  ninety. 
Janus  Lascaris  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
el^ant  scholars  of  his  time.  He  wrote  in  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  with  great  fiunlity 
and  spirit  His  elocution  was  so  degant  and 
correct,  that  to  speak  with  propriety  and  fim^ 
was  in  those  days  called  by  the  term  a«#w^. 
But  the  chief  merit  c^  Lascaris,  in  the  repuUic 
of  letters,  consists  in  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  to  learning  by  having  imported  into 
the  West  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  manu* 
scripts  of  the  Greek  authors. 

But  the  I6tb  century  was  now  arrived,  and  a 
new  and  glorious  field  opens  to  our  view. 
Learning  was  not  now  confined  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Italy, — it  had,  by  this  time,  surmount- 
ed the  Alps.  Francis  I.  surnamed  the  Father  ci 
Letters,  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  France ; 
Henry  VIII.  on  that  of  England;  and  Charles  V. 
of  Spain  was  soon  after  elected  Emperor  of  Gar- 
many.  All  of  these  princes  protected  learning; 
and  during  their  reign  the  ignorance  that  had 
debased  the  human  mind  was  in  a  great  d^ree 
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dispelled,  and  the  cultivation  of  Greek  learning 
became  general  all  over  Europe.  Its  success  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  the  art  of  printing, 
which  had  been  invented  for  some  time. 
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LECTURE   XXXVI. 

Progress  of  Cfreek  Learning  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England— Art  of  Printing — Aldug 
Manutius — Budeus — Erasmus. 

JuLaving  already  given  you  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Greek  learning  was  revived  in 
Italy  after  the  dark  ages,  and  having  enumerated 
particularly  the  most  remarkable  of  those  illus- 
trious persons  who  came  into  that  country  both 
before  and  after  the  destruction  of  G)nstantinop]e 
by  the  Turks,  and  to  whom  Europe  is  indebted 
for  the  learning  of  ancient  Greece,  which  has  been 
since  so  successfully  cultivated,  and  from  which 
so  many  benefits  have  resulted  to  tha  republic  of 
letters, — ^I  am  now  to  trace  the  progress  of  that 
learning  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  point  out 
the  influence  it  has  had  upon  society,  and  the  im- 
portant rank  it  ought  still  to  hold  in  liberal  edu- 
cation. 
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The  barbarous  tribes  who  had  rushed  fix)m  the 
North  on  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  anpire, 
had  now,  after  many  scenes  of  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  bloodshed,  formed  themselves  into  various 
distinct  governments  in  the  different  quarters  of 
Europe.  The  governments  of  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Scotland,  were  all  of  them  monar- 
chical, but  varied  as  to  the  degree  of  power  which 
the  respective  sovereigns  possessed.  Germany 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  principalities,  each 
subject  to  its  own  sovereign,  and  composing  alto- 
gether one  great  political  body,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  emperor,  who  possessed  rather  the 
state  and  magnificence,  than  the  power  and  domi- 
nion commonly  incident  to  that  pompous  title. 
Russia  was  at  this  time  buried  in  total  ignorance 
and  barbarity ;  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  were  but  advan- 
cing slowly  to  a  state  of  civilization. 

At  this  period,  however,  I  mean  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  political 
Jurisprudence  on  this  side  the  Alps  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  yet  the  belles  lettres  and  phi- 
losophy were  upon  a  very  contemptible  footing ; 
and  we  shall  be  able  the  more  clearly  to  perceive 
the  great  change  operated  in  favour  of  good  taste 
and  elegant  composition  by  means  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  classical  knowledge,  if  we  take  but  a  short 
view  of  the  miserable  state  of  literature  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  except  Italy,  before  the  leam- 
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ing  of  andeni  Greece  andKome  had  made  its  way 
over  the  Alps. 

It  is  iraedless  to  go  &r  back  in  a  review  of  thk 
kind.  For  four  centuries  of  whtt  are  call^  the 
middle  ages^  the  grossest  and  most  brutal  igno« 
ranee  prevailed.  Charters  granted  by  persons  of 
the  first  rank  are  still  preserved,  which  shew  that 
they  could  not  even  subscribe  tiieir  own  fmme, 
but  used  to  substitute  in  place  of  it  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  We  have  already  mentk)ned  the  igno« 
ranee  of  the  English  clergy,  when  Alfred  the 
Great  set  himself  to  revive  Uterature  in  that  coun-^ 
try.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  persons  of 
the  highest  distinction,  and  employed  m  the  »iU 
ministration  of  governm^t,  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Before  the  fifteenth  century,  indeed,  schools 
and  universities  had  already  been  established,  but 
the,  youth  were  employed  in  a  strange  sort  of  lite* 
rature,  which  exdtes  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
the  present  times.  The  books  then  in  use,  and 
(  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  in  the  schools  and 
\  colleges,  were  full  of  the  grossest  absurdity  and 
;  puerility,  written  in  a  barbarous  sort  of  Latin. 
No  authors  were  read  but  such  whose  names  are 
now  scarcely  known,  and  whose  works  are  only 
looked  into  by  way  of  a  literary  oiriosity.  On 
coming  out  of  these  seminaries  of  learning,  the 
youth  endeavoured  to  forget  as  fast  as  possible 
what  they  had  been  constrained  to  learn,  and  what 
they  found  to  be  of  no  utility.    If  any  cMie  had 
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discxxvered  a  euriosit^  ftur  learning  Greek,  he  would 
have  beoi  looked  upon  as  a  heretic.  They  were 
not  solicitous  about  discovering  ^e  good  authors^ 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  their  merit  It 
must  be  acknowledged^  indeed^  that  in  those  days 
books  were  extremely  scarce^  and  could  not  h$ 
bought  but  at  ap  enormous  price.  Printing,  that 
admirabte  art>  of  which  we  shall  socm  have  ocea* 
tton  to  speak  more  particularly,  had  not  yet  a& 
fcurded  its  ud  towards  the  diffusion  of  knowledges 
The  method  of  making  paper  bad  indeed  been 
discovered,  but  still  the  multiplying  of  manusoript 
copies  was  found  to  be  attended  with  a  prodigious 
expense.  And  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  befin^e  papei^making  was  known,  books 
must  have  still  been  much  scarcer  tdian  during  the 
period  which  immediately  {^receded  the  discoveiy 
of  printing.  The  ancients,  you  know,  comnK>n^ 
ly  wrote  their  books  either  upon  parchment,  or 
upon  a  sort  c£  substance  made  of  the  Egyptian 
plant  called  Papyrus.  This  papyrus  grew  in  so 
great  plenty  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,#that  it  was 
found  al^  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  cf  pa- 
per for  the  purposes  c£  writing.  But  all  commu- 
nication between  this  country  and  the  European 
nations  having  ceased  during  the  dark  ages,  parch- 
ment became  the  only  substance  in  use  for  writ- 
ing upon.  This  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  it  was 
oistomary  fc^  the  illiterate  priests,  at  that  lime. 
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to  erase  perhaps  a  work  of  Cicero,  or  some  o&er 
eminent  author  of  antiquity,  which  they  fmmd 
written  upon  parchment,  and  which  they  did  not 
understand,  that  they  might  make  way  for  smne 
superstitious  or  extravagant  tale  of  their  own  com- 
positiiH).    There  are  several  manuscripts  still  to  be 
seen,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  some  former  writ- 
ing  has  been  expunged,  in  order  to  admit  what 
they  now  contain.    But  though  the  invention  <^ 
paper  had  remedied  this  inconvenience  in  a  great 
degree,  yet  books,  as  they  were  all  in  manusoipt, 
must  have  been  much  scarcer,  and  much  higher  in 
value  than  they  «*e  at  present    It  behoved  a  inan 
to  be  very  rich,  in  order  to  be  po^essed  of  a  tda^a- 
ble  library.    At  any  rate,  most  of  tl^  books  thai  to 
be  found  were  not  worthy  of  the  study  of  a  ratimml 
creature ;  and  the  learning  taught  in  the  alleges 
consisted  of  the  most  ridicul<His  theological  or  me- 
taphysical questions.     The  students,  f(»:  instance, 
were  required  to  debate  upcm  such  points  as  fol- 
low :  ^*  Can  God  command  men  to  do  a  bad  ac- 
*'  tion, — as,  for  example,  to  hate  him?  Can  he 
*^  make  that  which  is  done  undone  ?  Can  God  do 
**  an  impossibility  ?  Is  this  proposition  possible,— 
''  God  the  Father  hates  God  the  Son?    Has  the 
**  Pope  greater  power  than  St  Peter  ?    Can  he  a- 
"  bolish  purgatory  ?    Is  the  Pope  only  a  mortal, 
"  or  is  he  not  rather  a  kind  of  god  ?" — ^Yet  such 
were  the  extravagant  and  absurd  questions  that 
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were  discussed  in  the  schools,  before  the  light  of 
classical  knowledge  had  dijffused  its  rays  over  the 
benighted  kingdoms  of  £urope. 

But  the  Greek  learning,  as  well  as  every  other 
sort  of  literary  knowledge,  would  have  made  but 
slow  progress,  had  it  not  been  owing  to  a  circum- 
stance which  merits  our  particular  attention.  1 
mean  the  art  of  printing,  which  had  been  already 
invented,  and  the  practice  of  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  become 
very  general.  This  admirable  invention  was  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  remark- 
aUe,  that  an  art  by  which  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge has  been  so  wonderfully  fadlitated,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  barbarous  age.  When  the  light  of 
learning  had  begun  to  relumine  Italy  in  the  fif- 
teenth century, — when  the  manuscripts  of  ancient 
Greece  were  imported  into  that  country  by  the 
learned  Greeks  who  took  refuge  there  during  the 
distness,  and  after  the  subversion  of  the  eastern 
empire,  the  polished  Italians  had  no  conception 
that  an  art,  of  the  last  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  learning,  was  already  invented  in  Ger- 
many, which,  as  well  as  all  the  countries  be* 
yond  the  Alps,  they  affected  to  consider  as  barba- 
rous. It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that,  a  little  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  printing 
was  known  in  some  part  of  Germany  or  Holland, 
though  authors  are  not  perfectly  agreed  in  what 
particular   city    it  took  its    rise.     It  would  be 
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needless  for  us,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  mini^ 
investigation  concerning  the  place  where  this  art 
was  first  discovered.    Three  cities  chiefly  claim 
that  honour,  viz.  Harlem  in  Holland,  and  Stras- 
bourg and  Mentz  in  Germany.    The  most  gene^ 
ral  opinion,  however,  is,  that  a  person  called  John 
Guttemiberg,  a  native  of  Mentz,  and  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  having  removed  to  Strasbourg,  for  what 
rteason  is  not  known,   there  took  up  his  abode* 
Fmding  his  fortune  to  be  very  small,  he  had  re^ 
course  to  his  industry  to  improve  it.    After  at* 
tempting  several  schemes,  but  with  small  sucoen, 
he  at  last  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  book, 
by  means  of  engraving  upon  wood,  this  mediod 
of  producing  cuts,  or  prints,  being  pradJsed  at 
that  time  in  Germany.    For  this  purpose,  he  em* 
ployed  several  able  engravers,  and   servants  to 
work  at  the  press,  and,  by  their  assistance,  pri- 
vately produced  some  rude  essayis,  during  his  stay 
at  Strasbourg.    At  last,  after  being  satisfied  of  the 
possibility  of  his  project,  he  quitted  that  dty,  a* 
bout  the  year  1444,  where  the  fruits  of  his  inven* 
tion  would  probably  soon  have  been  imitated  by 
the  engravers,  who  were  in  great  numbers,  and 
he  retired  to  Mentz,    the  place  of  his  nativity, 
where  he  was  in  less  danger  of  being  rivalled  in 
his  new  art.    As  Guttemberg*s  design  was  to  imi« 
tate  writing  so  exactly,  as  to  make  his  pa:ibrm- 
ances  pass  for  manuscript,  and,  by  multiplying 
copies,  to  enable  himself  to  undersell  the  copia- 
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tofs  by  the  pen,  his  essays  at  Strasbourg  were  pub* 
Ushed  without  bis  name,  and  without  a  date,  and 
even  without  the  name  of  the  city  where  they 
were  executed ;  and  being  extremely  rude,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  they  were  soon  neglected  and 
forgotten,  after  the  art  arrived  at  greater  perfec- 
tion. His  first  performance,  done  at  Strasbourg^ 
is  thought  to  have  appeared  about  the  year  1440, 
and  to  this  date  most  authors  refer  the  origin  of 
the  art  of  printing. 

Guttemberg  having  returned  to  Mentz,  and  find<- 
ing  his  fortune  inadequate  to  the  expenses  which 
his  new  invented  art  obliged  him  to  incur,  had  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  John  Faustus,  by  trade 
a  gcJdsmith,  and  entered  into  an  association  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  scheme. 
In  the  year  1455,  a  dispute  happening  between 
them,  concerning  the  money  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  Faustus,  they  dissolved  thdj:  partner- 
ship, and  from  this  time  Guttemberg  is  no  longer 
known  in  the  capacity  of  a  printer.  Faustus  con- 
tinued the  art,  which  hitherto  he  and  Guttemberg 
had  carried  on  in  conjunction,  but  their  efforts 
were  still  extremely  rude.  They  had  made  use 
only  of  characters  engraved  in  wood,  which,  on 
account  of  the  softness  of  the  substance,  was  not 
able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  press. 

Faustus  had  taken  into  partnership  Peter  Schef- 
fer,  who  was  originally  his  servant,  and  afterwards 
his  son-in-law  ;  and  Scheffer  being  much  more  in- 
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telligent  and  ingenious  than  his  father-in-law,  soon 
convinced  him  of  the  inconvenience  of  that  tedious 
and  troublesome  manner  of  engraving  the  letters 
u\Km  logs  of  wood^  and  communicated  to  him  the 
idea  of  fabricating  moveaUe  types.  But  having 
employed  wood  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
also,  and  the  objection,  that  they  were  not  long 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  press,  still  remaining, 
Scheffer  conceived  the  notion  of  founding  types 
in  metal;  and  he,  together  with  Faustus,  hav- 
ing united  their  endeavours  for  this  purpose,  car- 
ried it»  into  execution  with  success..  The  first 
work  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  printed 
with  moveable  wooden  characters,  is  a  Latin 
Bible,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  without  a  date, 
executed  some  time  betwixt  the  years  1450  and 
1455.  A  complete  copy  of  this  Bible  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

From  this  account,  which  is  generally  received 
as  the  most  authentic,  it  appears  that  it  was  at 
Strasbourg  where  the  first  idea  of  printing  was 
conceived,  and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  but,  properly  speaking,  it  was  in  the  city 
of  Mentz  where  it  was  actually  performed  with 
success,  first  by  means  of  moveable  wooden  types, 
and  afterwards  by  letters  founded  in  metal,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  see  them  now-a-days. 
The  industrious  Scheffer,  upon  having  discovered 
this  last  method,  found  it  answer  his  most  san- 
guine exi)ectations,  and  therefore  practised  it  for 
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the  fiiture.  At  Mantz  Faastus  and  he  condnoed 
to  carry  on  the  art,  and  to  print  a  variety  of  differ 
rent  books.  Bu^  as  they  thought  it  of  ^reat  im^ 
portance  for  their  own  interest,  that  the  invention 
should  be  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  they  en- 
deavoured,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  to  imitate  the 
method  of  writing  then  in  use,  and  to  impose 
their  printed  books  upon  the  world,  as  if  they  had 
been  manuscripts.  They  dispatched  emissaries 
into  various  parts  of  Europe,  to  dispose  of  the 
different  copies  they  had  thrown  off.  It  is  said^ 
that  when  these  foreign  booksell^^  arrived  at  Pa« 
ris,  the  parliament  of  that  city  condemned  them 
to  be  burnt  for  sorcery,  because  that  court  could 
not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  produce  such 
a  variety  of  manuscripts  of  the  same  book,  writ* 
ten  all  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  unless  they 
had  been  possessed  of  some  supernatural  art. 
Voltaire,  however,  denies  this  fact,  but  allows  it 
to  have  been  true,  that  they  were  accused  of  ma- 
gic This,  at  any  rate,  shews  into  what  a  mise* 
rable  state  of  superstition  the  human  mind  was 
plunged  at  that  time. 

Faustus  and  Sdie£fer,  however,  were  not  aUb 
to  keep  their  art  Icmg  a  secret,  being  obliged  to 
employ  so  many  different  woricmen  in  founding 
their  types,  and  in  working  at  the  press.  The 
knowledge  of  printing,  therefore,  soon  became 
very  general  in  Europe,  and  the  art  was  adopt- 
ed with  avidity  by  all  the  nations  where  learning 
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wu  in  die  smallett  degree  cultivated.  The  Iti^ 
liana,  who  affiseted  to  c^U  tibe  Germans,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  Transalpine  nations  of  Europe,  faar« 
barians,  were  obliged  to  borrow  this  noble  art  fixmi 
that  people.  So  early  as  the  year  1465,  the  works 
of  I^ictantius  were  printed  in  the  naghbourfaood 
of  Rome;  and  in  the  year  1469»  Cicero's  Familiar 
Epistles,  and  the  works  <^  Pliny  the  Elder,  in 
fi)Iio,  were  published  from  the  press  of  Spira  at 
Venice.  The  art  of  printing  was  very  soon  also 
brought  into  England  This  was  owing  to  the 
care  of  Bourchier,  Ardibish<^  of  Canterbury,  who 
persuaded  Henry  VI.  to  dispatdi  Bobart  Tumar 
into  Holland  and  Germany,  that  he  m^t  impcnrt 
this  art  into  his  native  country.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  it  was  known  and  practised  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  die  year  146B. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  woiMto:ed  at,  that  sudi 
a  useful  art,  so  much  calculated  for  the  speedy 
and  general  diffunon  of  knowledge^  sfwead  so  nu 
pidly  over  Europe.  It  ought  rather  to  excite  our 
admiiaticm,  that  the  ancient  Gredcs  and  Romans, 
who  were  so  eminent  in  every  art  and  science, 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  printing,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  blundered  upon,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  age.  But 
printing  is  not  the  only  great  and  ui^ful  discovery 
which,  eluding  the  search  of  the  wise  and  learned, 
bis  derived  its  existence  fhnn  an  inglorious  source. 
The  tdeseope,  by  means  of  which  Galileo  descried 
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the  spots  upon  the  suHj  and  other  astronomers 
have  astonished  the  world  by  their  discoveries, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  poor  spec- 
taole>niaker  of  Middlebourg. 
'  It  would  lead  me  into  too  wide  a  field  to  prose* 
cute  farther  1i»e  history  of  printing  in  gaieral ;  but 
as  the  progress  of  Greek  learning  owes  mudi  to 
the  early  practitioners  in  this  art,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them  demand  our  particular  at- 
tention on  this  occasion. 

Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice  was  the  first  who 
printed  with  Gredc  tjrpes,  at  least  with  any  de- 
gree of  exactness  and  elegance.  This  learned 
and  industrious  person  was  the  chief  of  a  family 
who  made  themselves  illustrious  by  the  correct 
editions  of  the  Greek  classics  which  issued  from 
their  {nress.  Aldus  the  elder  having  long  exer- 
dsed  this  art;  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  ad- 
miration of  the  learned,  died  at  Venice  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  year  1S16.  His  own  composi- 
tions whidi  he  left  behind  him,  tended  also  to  in- 
crease the  degree  of  celebrity  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained. He  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  and  anno- 
tations upon  Homer  and  upcm  Horace,  which  are 
possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit.  His 
son  Paulus  Manutius,  and  his  grandson  Aldus, 
both  supported  the  reputation  in  the  republic  of 
letters  which  their  progenitor  had  acquired.  But 
these,  and  others  eminent  in  this  profession,  I  may 
have  occasion  to  mention  afterwards. 
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Printing  having  thus  lent  its  powerful  aid  to 
the  diffusion  of  classical  knowledge  the  light  <^ 
learning  began  to  shine  all  over  Europe,  and  to 
dispel  that  thick  darkness  in  which  so  many  na- 
tions had  been  so  long  involved. 

Next  to  Italy,  France  was  the  country  that  re- 
ceived the  Greek  learning  with  avidity,  and  Culti- 
vated it  with  success.    We  have  already  seen  that 
the  celebrated  Janus  Lascaris  had  made  two  diffe- 
rent visits  to  that  kingdom,  the  first,  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Greece,  and  from  the  .^llgean 
islands,  whither  he  had  been  dispatched  by  Lau- 
*    rence  of  Medicis,  in  quest  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
i//y^'      and  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  o£ 
Lfouis  XII.  and  the  second,  in  consequence  of 
the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  a  prince  no  less  re- 
markable for  the  protection  which  he  gave  to 
learning,  than  for  the  magnificence  of  his  court, 
and  the  gallantry  of  his  manners.    Several  of  the 
Greeks,  however,   of  Constantinople,  and  their 
scholars,  had  made  their  way  into  France  before 
the  arrival  of  Lascaris,   and  had  in  some  mea- 
'"'     sure  paved  the  way  for  his  reception,    Gregory, 
a  disciple  of  Chrysoloras,  was  the  first.     Having 
arrived  at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  he  was 
well  received  by  the  Rector  of  the  University, 
and  permitted  to  teach  publicly.    This  induced 
Hermonymus    of    Sparta    likewise    to    remove 
into  France,  and  at  Paris  he  had  for  his  scholar 
Budeus,  who  afterwards  did  so  much  honour  to 
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his  master,  by  the  profound  knowledge  in  the 
Greek  to  which  he  attained.  Lascaris  finding  the 
seeds  of  Grecian  literature  already  sown  in  France, 
was  ^[labled  to  cultivate  it  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess. He  was  employed  while  in  that  country; 
in  constructing  the  Royal  lilntiry  at  Paris,  which 
has  since  so  greatly  increased,  as  to  be  esteemed 
the  liurgest  in  £ur<^  for  printed  books,  and  is 
only  surpassed  in  number  of  manuscripts  by  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 

The  Greek  learning  being  thus  introduced  into 
France  by  Janus  Lascaris,  and  others  of  that  na« 
tion,  who  came  into  Italy  afi;er  the  destruction  of 
Constantinople,  the  French  recdved  it  with  the 
greatest  ardour*  Among  the  natives  of  France 
who  cultivated  the  Greek  hmguage  at  this  time, 
Budeus  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  This  learn- 
ed man  had  been  dissipated  in  his  youth.  He  be- 
gan his  studies  late,  but  he  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress. The  Greek  imd  the  Latin  soon  became  as 
familiar  to  him  is  his  mother  tongue,  and  he  was 
considered  as  the  oracle  of  the  learned,  and  the' 
prodigy  of  France.  Francis  L  always  attentive 
to  literary  merit,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
Budeus.  He  conferred  upon  him  the  office  oP 
Maitre  des  Requetes,  gave  him  the  charge  of  his 
library,  which  Lascaris  had  been  employed  in 
constructing,  and  nominated  him  his  ambassador 
to  Leo  X.  Budeus  had  a  principal  share  in  ad- 
vising Francis  to  found  the  Royal  College  in  the 
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Ifpiveraty  of  Paris,  which  has  mmntained  its 
fiffdit,  and  where  the  Greek  authors  were  puWicly 
explained  and  commented  upon.  A  great  fiiend* 
ship,  as  may  be  supposed,  subsisted  betwixt  Bu« 
^s  and  Lascaris.  Th^re  are  stiU  extant  some 
Qpistles  of  the  former^  addressed  to  the  latter,  and 
written  in  the  Greek  language,  full  of  expressicms 
0f  firatemal  a0Vction  and  tenderness. — '*  if  iAxf^^ 

Biideus  died  in  1540^  at  the  age  of  70  years,  and 
hf^  all  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him  to  which 
his  merit  had  entitled  him.    The  principal  wwk^ 
hq  has  left,  are  his  Commentaries  on  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  his  Treatise  DeAsse,  the  form^  dis- 
playing his  profoundskiU  in  the  language  on  which 
he  comments^  the  latter  discovering  vast  know« 
ledge  concerning  ancient  coins,  and  both  replete 
with  erudition;  yet  it  must  be  confessed^  that  the 
^yle  of  Budeus  is  harsh,  disagreeable,  and  ob- 
^cufe.     His  writings  are  wore  eminent  for  la- 
bprious  research^  than  for  ela^nt  composition. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  Italiims  alone  had  ar- 
rived at  the  art  of  bl^iding  the  agreeable  with 
the  useful  in  their  literary  works.    The  Frei^h,  as 
well  as  the  other  nations,  were  not  arrived  at  that 
elegance  and  ^)od  taste  which  have  since  dis- 
tinguished them«    They  had  not  yet  caught  such 
a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  or  trans- 
fused it  into  their  writings,,  as  they  have  since  so 
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happify  dcHia  The  barbarism  of  tlie  .daric  ages 
was  still  observable  in  the  productions  of  tbe&r 
learned  men. 

Budeus  was  not  the  only  scholar  among  the 
French  who  made  progress  in  the  Greek  at. that 
time  Many  others  also^  though  of  inferior  name, 
cultivated  the  same  language  with  the  greatest 
success ;  and  it  now  began  to  be  di£Fused  over  the 
other  nations  of  l^urope,  especially  in  the  di£ferent 
parts  of  Gennany  and  of  Englai^l. 

At  this  period  Enomus  arose,  a  parson  to  whose 
eminent  taletits  the  republic  of  letters  owes  many 
anid  vast  obligations.  He  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  in  literary  history,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  he  performed  mcH*e  in 
every  respect  towards  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Europe,  than  any  other  individual  whatever.  As 
he  not  only  wrote  and  published  a  vast  deal  him- 
self, but  also  corresponded  with  all  the  consider^ 
able  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  even  travelled 
to  visit  most  of  them  in  person,  tihe  sketch  c€  his 
Hfe  is  in  other  words  a  dcetch  of  the  literary  his-« 
tory  of  the  period  in  whidi  be  lived.  And  when 
we  ccmsider  that  he  was  so  particularly  fond  of 
the  learning  of  ^ment  Greece,  and  did  so  much 
in  propagating  the  knowledge  of  it  in  these  latter 
^ys,  he  is  on  that  account  particularly  entitled  to 
our  attention  ki  this  place. 

Erasmus  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  the  year 
1465.   He  was  the  natural  son  of  Gerard,  a  citizen 
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of  Tergou,  and  Maigaret,  the  cUmghtor  of  a  phy^ 
aieian  of  Zevemfaeque.  Na);ure  gave  him  supe- 
rior talents  to  compensate  for  the  ill^itimacy  of 
his  birth.  His  &ther  and  mother,  who  entertain- 
ed a  lasting  passion  for  each  other,  loved  their  son 
with  a  tender  affection,  but  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  educate  him  so  well  as  they  could  wish, 
they  allowed  him  to  be  employed  as'  one  (tf  the  boys 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht,  till  he  aniv- 
ed  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  then  he  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Deventer,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
most  flpurishing  in  the  Low  Countoy.  It  stilly 
however,  retained  a  krge  portion  of  that  barbae 
rity  which  then  disfgraced  all  the  seminaries  o£ 
learning  in  Europe,  except  those  of  Italy.  De- 
venter  school  had  been  more  fortunate  than  others 
on  this  side  the  Alps,  and  had  received  a  small 
ray  of  that  light  which  then  shone  in  Italy^  and  one 
of  the  eedesiastics  who  taught  there,  called  John 
Sintheim,  had  acquired  consideraMe  reputation  in 
Germany,  by  some  grammatical  performances  cf 
his  composition.  He  was  one  of  Erasmus's  mas- 
ters, and  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
the  boy,  that  one  day  he  eti^braced  him,  and  made 
use  of  the  following  words :—"  JVlacte  ingenio 
*^  Erasme,  tu  ad  summum  eruditic^  fastigium 
^'  dim  pervenies/'  Alexander^  suraamed  Hegius, 
had  also  a  great  share  in  adding  celebrity  to  the 
sdbool  of  Deventer,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  Westphalia  was  indebted  for  the  re- 
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stcnration  of  the  sdences.  He  had  been  taught  hf 
Agricola,  so  famous  among  the  lewoed  of  that 
age.  Agrkola  had  studied  first  at  Louvain,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris  Vbut  not  satisfied  with  the  me- 
thod of  education  there,  he  went  to  Italy^  whidi 
he  considered  as  the  source  of  the.  belles  lettres^ 
He  there  made  so  great  progress  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  that  he  even  ventured  to  speak  in  public 
at  Florence,  and  met  with  great  applause.  This 
learned  person,  after  his  return,  was  wont  now  and 
then  to  visit  the  schod  of  Hegius,  and  having  one 
day  entered  there,  the  performance  of  Erasmus^ 
who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  attracted  his 
attention ;  upon  which  he  caressed  the  boy,  and 
predicted  his  future  greatness.  It  was  Agricola 
who  persuaded  Hegius  that  one  cannot  be  pro* 
foundly  learned  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language;  and  it  was  under  Hegius  at  De- 
venter  school,  that  Erasmus  kamed  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  G^eek  and  Latin. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  returned  to  Tergou 
upon  the  death  of  his  parents,  which  happened 
about  that  time;  and  being  left  to  the  charge 
of  three  tutors,  of  whom  Winkel,  Principal  of 
the  Cdlege  of  Tergou,  was  the  chief,  they  des- 
tined him  tot  a  mcmk.  Erasmus  long  resisted  the 
proposal  of  his  becoming  an  ecclesiastic,  but  at 
last  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  an  old 
schoolfellow,  whom  he  found  in  the  monastery  of 
Stein^  near  Tergou.    Th6  name  of  this  person  was 
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Comeliiis  Verdenus,  and  Erasmus  and  he  <rften 
Bpent  the  night  together  in  reading  the  best  au- 
thors they  coukL  find ;  and  haring  associated  witli 
ibcm  WiUiam  Herman,  an  excellent  schcdar  and 
poet,  they  studied  incessantly  toge^er,  and  em* 
ployed  thems^ves  in  compositioD,  whilst  their 
otfaM^r  companions  were  taking  their  amusement 
It  was  here  that  Erasmus,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
composed  his  first  book  Q/*  the  Contempt  of  the 
World.  The  Bi^op  <^  Cambray  hearing  of  his 
marit,  obtained  leave  for  him  to  quit  the  monastery 
in  order  to  be  employed  as  his  secretary ;  and  some 
time  after,  the  ^Bishop  allowed  him  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  is  one  of  the  most  an* 
cirat  in  Europe,  and  whidi  at  that  time  had  great 
reputation.  He  th^e  entered  into  the  odllege  of 
Montague,  but  here  his  fiure  was  so  mean,  and  his 
lodging  so  unwholesome,  that  his  constitution  sul^ 
fibred  a  shock,  which  it  was  never  able  to  recover 
during  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Lord  Moontjoy  was  at  Paris,  under  the  care 
of  an  English  tutor.  They  prevailed  upon  Eras- 
mus to  lodge  with  them,  where  he  found  his  ^-^ 
tuation  very  agreeable.  He  assisted  in  the  educa- 
tion oi  Mountjoy,  who  fi*om  that  time  became  his 
professed  patron.  Having  returned  to  Cambray, 
he  met  witib  a  good  reception  fitim  the  bish(^,  and 
was  also  introduced  to  the  acqunntance  of  Anne  de 
Borselle,  Marchioness  of  Weere,  This  celebmted 
lady  bestowed  upon  him  several  valuable  presents. 
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and  also  a  pension  of  100  florins,  to  which  Lord 
Mountjoy  added  100  crowns.  It  was  this  noble- 
man who  persuaded  Erasmus  to  visit  England 
about  this  time ;  and  we  find  that  he  was  at  Ox- 
ford in  October  1497.  He  speaks  in  the  highest 
and  most  respectful  ternls  of  the  English  nation, 
particularty  of  the  learned  men  he  found  therfe,  as 
Linacer,  Grocin,  More,  and  others. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  England  at  this  time, 
but  returned  to  Paris.  It  was  in  that  city  Where 
he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  disease,  and  had 
for  his  physician  the  famous  William  Copus,  who 
acquired  great  reputation  from  his  translations  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Erasmus,  after  his  re- 
covery, redoubled  his  application  to  the  study  erf 
the  Greek,  fully  persuaded  that  a  person  is  but 
hal&leamed  unless  he  b^  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. The  Latin,  said  he,  is  only  the  stream, 
but  the  pure  fountain  must  be  searched  for  in  an- 
cient Greece. 

He  made  a  second  voyage  into  England,  and 
was  again  at  Oxford  in  1499.  He  there  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  hii^  former  friends,  and  far- 
ther increased  his  connection  with"  mahy  learned 
meh  of  that  country ;  for  England  at  that  time 
was  perhaps  farther  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of 
ancient  literature,  than  any  other  country,  Italy 
excepted.  Erasmus's  principal  friends  here  were, 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Grocin,  Linacer,  and  Ton- 
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stal,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  all 
eminent  either  as  authors  themselves,  or  as  patrons 
of  those  who  were  so. 

We  have  akeady  mentioned  Lord  Mountjoy  as 
one  of  the  first  patrons  of  Erasmus,  and  as  the 
person  who  first  introduced  him  into  England. 
Warham  the  archbishop  was  no  less  conspicuous 
for  his  encouragement  of  learning,  than  for  the 
high  rank  whiqh  he  held. 

Sir  Thomas  More  is  well  known  to  all  those 
who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  English  his- 
tory. His  Utopia,  or  account  of  an  ideal  com* 
monwealth,  is  written  with  such  force,  and  in  such 
an  elegant  style,  as  shews  him  to  have  entered  into 
the  true  taste,  and  to  have  caught  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  authors  of  ancient  Greece. 
His  political  character,  which  makes  a  figure  in 
civil  history,  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  deli- 
neate. 

Linacer  had  travelled  into  Italy,  atid  studied  at 
Florence  under  Chalcondylas  and  Folitian,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  politeness 
and  modesty,  that  Liaurence  of  Medids  admitted 
him  as  a  companion  to  his  sons.  On  his  return 
into  England,  he  was  employed  as  preceptor  to 
Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  to  Henry  VII.  and  was 
afterwards  phyiddan  to  Heniy  VIII. 

Grocin  was  distinguidied  as  a  nK>st  acute  gram- 
marian, and  has  been  lately  celebrated  as  such  by 
the  elegant  author  of  Hermes. 
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Tonstal  was  considered,  not  enly  as  a  profound 
scholar,  but  a  most  able  and  expert  minister.  He 
was  private  secretary  to  Henry  VIII.  and  by  him 
promoted,  first  to  the  Bishopric  of  Tendon,  and  af- 
terwards to  that  of  Durham,  and  employed  in 
many  foreign  embassies ;  and  was  respected  and 
beloved  no  less  by  strangers  than  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen. All  these  professedly  admired  and  cul- 
tivated the  learning  of  ancient  Greece. 
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Erasmus — Buchanan — Bobert  and  Henry  Ste- 
phens— ITie  influence  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
knowledge  on  literature  and  on  society — Con-^ 
elusion. 

Jr  ART  of  the  last  discourse  was  employed  in  giv- 
ing you  an  account  of  the  revival  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  some  of  the  European  countries  on  this 
side  the  Alps,  and  of  the  principal  persons  re- 
markable for  cultivating  it  immediately  after 
its  introduction.  A  short  historical  sketch  was 
also  given  of  the  origin  of  printing,  an  art  which 
was  invented  at  this  period,  and  which  has  since 
had  such  an  astonishing  effect  in  propagating  arid 
advancing  learning,  and  science  of  every  sort, — an 
art  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  conquerors,  of  whatever  denomination, 
again  to  involve  such  a  large  portion  of  the  earth 
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in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  which,  by  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  the  works  of  eminent  men,  must 
render  them  as  durable  as  the  world  itself.  Par- 
ticular notice  was  taken  of  Erasmus,  who  may  be 
called  Ae  chief  of  the  restorers  of  learning.  The 
prindpal  circumstances  of  bis  life  were  delineated, 
till  the  time  of  his  second  arrival  in  England,  and 
learned  men  whom  he  found  in  that  country,  and 
with  whom  he  became  intimately  acquainted,  were 
enumerated. 

It  now  remains,  that  after  farther  setting  before 
you  the  merit  of  Erasmus  as  a  restorer  of  learning, 
and  particularly  of  Greek  learning,  and  that  of  a 
few  more  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  scholars 
who  co-operated  with  him  in  this  important  work, 
I  should  point  out  the  influence  this  sort  of  know* 
ledge  has  shed  upon  literature  in  general,  and  even 
upon  manners,  and  government,  an^  society,  and 
particularly,  what  rank  it  ought  to  hold  as  a  part 
of  modem  educatioh. 

Wliilst  Erasmus  remained  in  England,  he  was 
much  respected  and  honoured  by  the  members  of 
both  the  celebrated  universities  of  that  country ; 
and  he,  at  their  desire,  gave  lectures  in  public 
upon  the  Greek  language.  Piince  Henry,  after- 
wards Henry  VIII.  maintained  a  literary  corre- 
spondence, with  him,  and  he  was  extremely  well 
received  at  Court  about  the  year  1506.  He  at 
last  quitted  England  with  much  regret ;  and  in  one 
of  his  epistles  he  expressly  says,  that  in  no  country 
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had  he  ever  found  such  a  great  number  of  learned^ 
of  able,  and  obliging  people. 

Erastnus,  after  his  return  frcmi  England,  acquir- 
ed great  reputation  from  his  translations  of  the 
Greek  authors,  of  whom  his  countrymen  knew 
nothing  but  the  names.    The  great  difficulty  he 
found  in  qualifying  himself  for  such  a  labour,  was 
to  learn  the  language  in  an  age  when  there  was 
but  little  of  such  assistance  from  grammars,  and 
dictionaries,  and  other  elementary  works,  as  there 
is  tQ  be  found  now-a-days.    This  obstacle  did  not 
deter  the  indefatigable  spirit  of  Erasmus ;  after 
he  had  got  some  idea  of  grammar,  he  immediately 
fell  attranslating ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had 
produced  versions  of  several  treatises  of  Lucian, 
of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  Isocrates,  and  of  Xeno- 
phon,  and  he  translated  also  the  Hecuba  and  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripid^.     His  produc- 
tions of  this  sort  were  eagerly  patronized  l^  the 
learned  and  the  great  in  the  Afferent  countries  of 
Europe,  most  of  whom  were  proud  to  cultivate 
his  friendship  and  correspondence.     His  transla- 
tions of  the  Greek  authors  are  not  indeed  so  cor- 
rect and  accurate  as  many  that  have  been  produ- 
ced since  his  timet  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
manuscripts  which  fell  into  his  hands  had  not 
been  collated  mtk  a  variety  of  others,  nor  polish- 
ed by  the  laborious  hands  of  diligent  commenta- 
tors, it  is  astonishing  that  he  was  able  to  render 
them  with  such  exactness  as  he  has  done. 
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The  example  of  Erasmus^  and  his  ^orks.  which 
printing  had  diffused  all  over  Europe,  inspired  a 
general  taste  for  learning ;  and  in  an  epistle  writ- 
ten  bjr  him  in  the  year  1518,  he  congratulates  him- 
self that  the  Greek  language  was  already  cultivat- 
ed with  success  even  by  the  Poles,  the  Scots,  and 
the  Irish.  It  had  long  been  the  object  of  Eras- 
mus's supreme  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Italy,  towards  which  country  he  had*  long 
looked  with  a  fond  and  a  wishful  eye.  It  was 
there  tie  expected  to  find  a  display  of  all  that  skill, 
all  that  elegance,  all  that  fine  taste  in  the  belles 
lettres,  of  which  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  with  very  little 
assistance,  he  had  advanced  so  far  before  all  his 
countrymen.  An  opportunity  at  last  occurred, 
and  put  it  in  his  power  to  visit  this  land  of  the 
Muses.  He  had  refused  many  advantageous  of- 
fers to  settle  in  England,  for  he  could  not  be  hap- 
py till  he  had  set  his  foot  upon  classic  ground. 
He  went  first  to  Bologna,  where  he  continued  his 
study  and  translation  of  the  Greek  authors.  The 
learned  of  this  city  pressed  him  to.  instruct  public- 
ly, but  he  declined  it,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Italian  ears,  unaccustomed  with  the  rough  Ger- 
man pronunciation,  would  have  heard  him  with 
disgust.  He  afterwards  went  to  Venice,  with  a 
design  to  visit  Aldus  Manutius.  He  wished  much 
that  this  celebrated  pruiter  would  undertake  the 
publication  of  his  Adagia.     Aldus  having  been 
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fbrm€r]y  acquainted  with  his  reputation^  was  over- 
joyed to  see  sudi  a  gredt  irian  in  person ;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  readiness  he  embraced  Eras- 
mus's proposal.  It  was  in  this  place  he  became 
acquainted  with  Jerome  Alcandre,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal, Musurus  of  Crete,  Janus  Lascaris,  and 
other  scholars  of  great  name ;  and  it  was  ha:e 
that  Aldus  furnished  him  with  many  of  the  finest 
manuscripts  he  had  ever  seen;  At  Venice,  besides 
an  edition  of  his  Adagia,  he  gave  also  from  Al- 
dus's  press  a  second  edition  of  his  version  of  the 
Hecuba  and  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  as  also  an  edition 
of  the  comedies  of  Terence.  From  Venice  he 
removed  to  Padua,  where  he  contracted  a  fiiend- 
ship  for  Aleximder  Stuart,  the  natural  son  of 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  a  young  man  of  great 
merit,  who  had  been  named  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, and  who  was  proseii^uting  his  studies  in 
Italy  at  this  time.  Erasmus,  for  die  recovery  of 
his  health,  accompanied  him  to  Sienna,  where  he 
composed  some  pieces  of  eloquence,  for  the  in- 
struction of  this  young  prelate.  He  next  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  persons  of  all  ranks,  but  particularly  by  John 
of  Medicis,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.  whose  ponti- 
ficate became  no  less  remarkable  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  learning,  than  for  the  grand 
reformation  of  religion  whidi  happened  during 
that  period.  Erasmus  gained  a  number  of  friends 
at  Rome,  particularly  he  was  extremely  intimate 
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with  Cmrteromachus,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Pditian,  and  who  is  author  of  an  elegant  oration, 
De  Lavdihus  Literarum  Grcecarum^  prefixed 
to  Henry  Stephens's  Thesaurus.  He  here  also 
«i|oyed  the  friendship  of  the  learned  Julius  Ca- 
millus,  Francis  Sphasrula,  and  Thomas  Fhiedre, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  i^rasmus,  in  short,  was 
highly  satisfied  with  the  reception  he  met  with  in 
Italy;  but  the  connections  he  had  formed  in 
England,  and  the  promises  he  had  made  to  return 
to  that  country,  hastened  his  departure.  Before 
he  set  out,  he  went,  in  company  with  his  young 
friend  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  visit  the 
Sibyl's  cave  at  Cumse,  which  is  so  elegantly  de- 
scribed  by  Virgil ;  and  he  SK)on  after  parted  with 
this  young  prelate,  who  was  obliged  to  return  into 
Scotland  to  his  father  the  king.  Erasmus  spoke 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  was  proud  of 
wearing  a  ring  which  he  had  received  from  him, 
with  an  engraving  of  the  god  Terminus,  and 
which  he  always  used  afterwards  as  his  seal. 
This  illustrious  youth  was,  upon  his  return,  slain 
with  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  so  fatal 
to  the  flower  of  the  Scotish  nobility ;  and  thus 
Scotland  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  that 
store  of  classical  learning  which  he  had  imported 
hither  from  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Erasmus  had  returned  into  £ng« 
land,  where  he  was  hosjHtably  received  by  all  his 
former  friends,  aiid  also  by  Henry  VIII.  who  had 
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now  mounted  the  throne.  He  taught  the  Greek 
publicly  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  ex- 
plained the  grammars  of  Theodore  Gaza  and  of 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  part  of  the  former  of  which 
he  had  translated  into  Latin.  When  he  was  again 
about  to  depart  for  the  continent,  he  took  leave 
of  the  king  and  the  principal  lords,  who  all  ho- 
noured him  with  their  friendship,  particularly  Cran- 
mer,  who  was  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

His  fame  was  now  so  great,  that  various  princes 
invited  him  to  settle  in  their  dominions.  Upon 
his  declining  to  go  to  Spain,  the  Chancellor  of  that 
kingdom  procured  for  him  the  honourable  title 
of  Counsellor  to  his  Spanish  Majesty,  Charles  V. 
who  was  soon  after  elected  Emperor  of  Germany, 
— a  prince  who  supported  one  of  the  most  shining 
characters  of  that  age.  Francis  1.  of  France, 
who  was  his  rival  in  politics  and  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  greatly  his  superior  in  the  protection  which 
he  afforded  to  learning  and  the  arts,  wished  much 
that  Erasmus  would  settle  at  Paris.  This  amia- 
ble prince  even  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
declaring  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  him, 
if  Erasmus  would  favour  him  with  his  presence 
and  assistance  in  erecting  and  establishing  the 
Royal  College  for  the  cultivation  of  the  learned 
languages.  Although  Budeus  co-operated  with 
the  king  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  Eras- 
mus to  come  to  Paris,  yet  he  thought  proper  to 
decline  the  invitation  in  the  politest  terms  he 
could  think  of;  at  the  same  time  he  maintained  a 
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fnendly  correspondence  with  Budeus,  though  this 
learned  person  was  considered  as  his  rival  in  the 
Greek,  and  was  indeed  at  that  time  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.  It  was  a 
great  question  among  the  literati,  to  which  of  them 
to  give  the  preference ;  but  posterity,  which  judges 
best  in  those  matters,  has  now  bestowed  it  upon 
Erasmus.  Budeus,  as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  per- 
haps his  equal,  if  not  superior,  and  as  such  is 
known  to  those  only  who  study  profoundly  that 
language ;  but  the  works  of  Erasmus  are  in  the 
hands  of  every  body. 

Besides  these,  he  declined  many  other  invita- 
tions which  he  received.  The  desire  he  had  to 
visit  Basil,  from  time  to  time,  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  his  works,  which  the  celebrated  John 
Froben  was  engaged  in  printing  there,  prevented 
the  success  of  every  attempt  to  fix  him  in  any 
particular  country.  He  had  formed  strong  con- 
nections in  this  city,  and  the  most  ardent  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  him  and  Froben.  This 
celebrated  printer  was  the  first  in  Germany  who 
shewed  any  delicacy  of  taste  in  this  art,  and  any 
discernment  in  the  merit  of  the  authors  whose 
works  he  committed  to  the  press.  Erasmus  soon 
became  acquainted  with  his  merit,  and  loved  him 
with  the  sincerest  affection  till  death  disunited 
them.  It  was  chiefly  on  account  of  Froben,  that 
Erasmus  at  last  determined  to  settle  at  Basil. 

VOL.  IL  2  F 
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Such  was  the  renown  of  Erasmus's  merit,  that 
Pope  Paul  III.  thought  of  conferring  upcrii  him 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal ;  but  he  declined  this  on 
account  of  his  age,  and  the  infirm  state  of  his 
health.  Ambition  of  this  sort  was  not  indeed  his 
passion.  Besides,  it  was  suspected,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Reforma- 
tion  of  religion ,~a  work  which  Luther  was  al- 
ready atchieving  with  a  bold  and  strenuous  hand. 
But  the  constitution  of  Erasmus,  which  had  been 
very  infirm  ever  since  the  first  shock  it  had  sus- 
tained in  the  college  of  Montagu  at  Paris,  now 
began  to  sink  and  to  dissolve ;  and  this  great  man 
died  on  the  night  betwixt  the  11th  and  12th  of 
July,  in  the  year  1586.  This  lamentable  event 
produced  a  public  mourning.  The  inhabitants  of 
Basil  ran  to  behold'  for  the  last  time  the  body  of 
such  an  illustrious  person.  His  corpse  was  carried 
to  the  place  of  interment,  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city,  by  the  students  of  the  university;  all  of 
whom,  together  with  the  professors  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  magistrates,  assisted  at  the  cere* 
mony.  Many  funeral  orations  were  delivered  on 
this  occasion;  and  particularly,  John  Herold 
spoke  his  panegyric  in  the  University  of  Basil, 
by  order  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

Few  men  have  had  more  admirers  during  their 
life  than  Erasmus,  and  these  too  in  such  elevated 
stations.    Many  were  the  compliments  he  receiv- 
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ed  from  emperors^  kings,  princes,  dukes,  cardinals, 
and  bishops.  His  reputation  was  so  high,  that 
wherever  he  passed,  the  magistrates  of  towns  paid 
him  the  same  honours  as  they  did  to  lords  and  to 
ambassadors.  The  republic  of  letters  resounded 
with  his  praise.  He  himself  mentioned,  with  be- 
coming modesty,  the  share  he  had  in  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres  over  Europe.  Others 
spoke  of  his  merit  in  higher  terms.  Tonstal,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  (of  whom  1  formerly  took  notice),  in  a 
letter  to  Budeus,  expressed  himself  to  the  following 
purpose:  ^  Erasmus  and  you  have  contributed 
^'  more  to  the  revival  and  establishment  of  the  belles 
^  lettres  than  even  the  Perrots,  the  Vallas,  and 
*'  the  Folitians,  and  all  who  have  preceded  you 
•*  in  the  same  career.  These  learned  persons,** 
adds  he,  "  have  made  works  amusing  by  their 
**  variety,  and  have  written  in  an  elegant  style; 
**  but  you,  by  your  incessant  labour,  have  put  to 
^  flight  and  almost  destroyed  barbarity.** 

With  respect  to  the  works  of  Erasmus,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  mention  them  all  in  this  place. 
Besides  those  I  have  already  taken  notice  of, 
which  he  published  for  the  advantage  of  Greek 
learning,  he  gave  editions  of  the  works  of  several 
of  the  Greek  fathers^  and  he  gave  two  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  cost  him  a  vast  deal 
of  application  and  labour. 

In  the  early  part  of  Erasmus's  life,  Greek  books 
were  extremely  scarce.    We  are  assured  that  be- 
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fore  the  period  in  which  he  appeared,  there  wbs 
not  a  single  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  all 
Germany.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the 
3vretched  footing  education  was  on  in  that  and 
other  European  countries  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
before  this  great  man  came  into  the  world ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  he  was  able  so  ra- 
pidly to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettres  in  ge- 
neral; and  it  is  no  less  surprising,  how,  having 
few  or  no  guides  in  the  critical  art,  he  perform- 
ed the  office  of  an  editor  with  such  ability  and 
success.  But  the  mind  of  man  having  so  long  re- 
mained in  a  torpid  and  inactive  state,  was  now 
eager  to  burst  forth,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  human  nature  by  a  strenuous  exertion  of  all  its 
faculties ;  and  whatever  was  produced  worthy  of 
notice  by  eminent  men,  was  soon  conv^ed  to  dif- 
ferent countries  by  the  aid  of  printing.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  upon  the  revival  of  knowledge, 
men  should  behold  the  remains  of  ancient  Greece 
with  a  fond  admiration,  and  exert  their  united 
endeavours  to  rescue  them  from  utter  oblivion. 

In  these  they  not  only  perceived  the  force  of 
genius  displayed, — they  found  also  an  elegance  oP 
expression,  a  charm  in  the  language,  a  beauty  and 
harmony  throughout  the  whole,  to  which  they 
were  conscious  they  could  produce  nothing  supe- 
rior or  even  equal.  It  therefore  became  the  chief 
business  of  the  learned  at  this  period  to  examine 
and  collate  all  the  different  manuscripts  of  the 
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ancient  authors  they  could  find, — to  publish  cor- 
rect copies  of  them  from  the  press, — and  to  il- 
lustrate them  by  commentaries  and  remarks.  In 
place  of  the  monstrous  and  absurd  books  to  which 
the  youth  at  schools  and  universities  had  formerly 
been  accustomed,  and  which  were  soon  found  to 
be  the  disgrace  of  the  human  understanding,  the 
classics  were  put  into  their  hands.  By  perusing 
and  studying  these  admirable  models,  their  taste 
was  improved,  their  genius  and  their  emulation 
excited ;  and  from  the  time  of  Erasmus,  Europe 
abounded  not  only  with  a  vast  number  of  pro- 
found Greek  scholars,  but  also  with  many  authors 
who  wrote  in  a  Latin  style  that  approached  the 
elegance  of  ancient  Rome.  Ampng  these.  Mure- 
tus,  and  our  own  countryman  Buchanan,  are  con- 
spicuous. The  former,  whose  early  talents  were 
the  admiration  of  France  and  of  Italy,  has  left 
many  learned  and  elegant  observations  and  com- 
mentaries on  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
besides  many  treatises,  orations,  and  other  works 
of  his  own  composition.  All  his  performances  are 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness,  the  elegance,  and 
purity  of  the  style,  and  for  the  true  taste  and  pro- 
found erudition  which  they  display.  His  orations 
are  so  elegant  and  classical,  that  he  was  regarded 
at  Rome,  where  he  delivered  them,  as  a  second 
Cicero. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  Bu- 
chanan,   and  with  the  reputation  which  he  has 
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justly  acquired.  Nor  is  it  by  us  only,  who  are 
his  countrymen,  that  he  is  looked  upon  with  ad-, 
miration.  He  was  considered  in  foreign  nations 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  classical  scholars  who 
had  appeared  since  the  revival  of  learning;  and 
his  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  together  with 
his  other  poetical  productions,  procured  him  the 
honourable  appellation  of  Poetarum  sui  secuU  fa^ 
cUeprinceps,  which  was  allowed  him  by  the  univer- 
sal sufi&age  of  the  learned,  and  which  was  inscribed 
on  the  early  editions  of  his  poems  that  issued  from 
the  press  of  the  Stephenses  at  Paris.  Nor  is  Bucha- 
nan known  only  as  a  perfect  adept  in  the  T^tin 
tongue;-*-he  exerted  his  talents  also  in  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  Greek  learning.  Besides  his  own  two  dra- 
matic poems  of  Jeptlies  and  Baptistes,  which  he 
composed  upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy,  he  gave  a  most  elegant  verse  translation 
of  the  Medea  and  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides;  all  of 
which,  were  represented  by  the  youth  in  the  schools 
abroad  where  Buchanan  was  employed  to  teach, 
that  their  taste  might  be  formed  upon  the  mx)^ 
dels  of  ancient  Greece,  and  that  a  rational  enter-* 
tainment  might  be  substituted  in  place  of  those 
absurd  exercises  in  which  they  had  been  «i- 
gaged  before  the  introduction  of  ckssical  learn- 
ing. 

But  nothing  tended  more  to  advance  the  pro. 
gress  of  the  Greek  literature,  tban  the  indefatiga- 
ble toil  which  the  printers,  in  the  different  parts 
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of  Europe,  underwent  in  executing  and  publish- 
ing correct  editions  of  the  authors  in  thit  lan- 
guage. For  a  long  while  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  those  who  exercised  that  art  were  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  excellent  scholars ;  and, 
to  the  utmost  pains  and  toil  in  correcting,  they 
added  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  critical  art.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  three  Manutii  of  Ve- 
nice, who  were  not  only  exceedingly  expert  in 
the  art  they  professed,  but  were  also  an  honour  to 
learning.  The  elder  Aldus,  we  before  observed, 
was  the  first  who  printed  the  Greek  with  any  sort 
of  correctness  or  elegance ;  and  his  editions  of  the 
authors  in  that  language,  are  still  in  great  request 
among  the  learned. 

The  family  of  the  Etiennes,  or  Stephenses,  of 
Paris,  also  pnerit  our  particular  attention.  Many 
of  them  exercised  the  typographical  art  with  great 
applause ;  but  the  two  who  became  most  celebrate 
ed,  were  Robert,  and  Henry  his  son.  Robert  sur- 
passed all  the  printers  before  him,  in  the  beauty 
of  the  types,  and  the  correctness  of  his  editions* 
That  he  might  render  them  as  correct  as  possible, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  wont  to  expose  the  proof- 
sheets  in  public  places,  and  that  he  gave  ccmsiider- 
able  sums  of  money  to  those  who  could  detect  any 
errors  in  them.  He  himself,  besides  several  other  . 
paformances,  is  the  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Lin^ 
gtue  Latinos,  which  was  the  best  dictionary  of 
that  language  that  h^  appeared,  and  which  has 
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served  as  a  storehouse  to  all  suooeeding  Latin  lexi- 
oographers.  '*  France,"  says  the  illustrious  histo- 
\  rian  De  Thou,  **  owes  more  to  Robert  Stephens  for 
^  having  perfected  the  art  of  prifiting,  than  to  the 
/  **  greatest  generals  for  having  extended  her  fron- 
**  tiers." 

But  though  Robert  not  only  laboured  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  printed 
many  of  the  Greek  dassics,  yet  it  is  to  his  son 
Henry  that  the  Greek  learning  is  principally  in- 
debted. This  indefatigable  person,  after  immense 
toil,  published  his  Thesaurus  LAngvm  Grcdcm^  in 
imitation  of  his  father's  Latin  Dictionary,  a  work 
of  the  greatest  utility,  and  to  which  those  who 
would  attain  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  must  still  have  recourse.  The 
Lexicon  which  bears  the  name  of  Scapula,  is  no- 
thing more  tlian  an  abridgement  of  the  great 
Thesaurus  of  H.  Stephens.  But  the  publication  of 
it  gave  rise  to  a  curious  enough  literary  anecdote, 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  relate.  Scapu- 
la, after  having  studied  for  some  time  at  Lau- 
sanne, was  flfitaHMMb  employed  in  the  printing- 
house  of  H.  Stephens.  Whilst  that  learned  man 
was  occupied  in  th^  printing  of  his  Thesaurus, 
Scapula  found  means  secretly  to  make  an  abridge- 
,  ment  of  the  sheets,  which  his  employment  in  the 
i  printing-house  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  perus- 
;  ing.  He  selected  what  he  thought  most  prqper 
for  the  use  of  ypunger  students,  and  formed  a 
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Lexicon,  in  the  publication  of  which  he  got  the 
start  of  H.  Stephens,  whose  large  work  required 
greater  labour,  and  slower  execution.  Scapula 
was  so  base  as  to  commit  a  double  fraud, — he  ac- 
knowledged not  the  source  from  which  he  had  ob- 
tained his  materials,  and  thus  pilfered  the  reputa- 
tion df  his  master; — ^he  anticipated  the  sale  of 
the  Thesaurus,  and  thus^  pocketed  the  money 
which  ought  to  have  rewarded  the  industry  of 
Stephens.  This  event  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  for- 
tune of  the  latter.  The  sale  of  the  Thesaurus  was 
greatly  retarded,  which  blasted  the  hopes  that  had 
animated  the  lexicographer  during  his  labour. 
Stephens,  however,  lived  to  give  a  second  edition  of 
his  valuable  book,  and  on  that  occasion  could  not 
help  expressing  his  sense  of  Scapula's  baseness  by 
way  of  motto  upon  the  title  page. 

But  H.  Stephens  is  not  only  ranked  among  the 
celebrated  lexicographers,  that  laborious  set  of 
men,  whom  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary 
pleasantly  calls  the  Pioneers  of  Literature ;  his 
numerous  works,  on  various  subjects,  entitle  him 
to  the  praise  of  an  eminent  writer.  His  elegant 
translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  demonstrates 
that  he  was  not  destitute  of  taste;  and  the  great 
number  of  excellent  editions  he  published  of  the 
Greek  classics,  does  the  greatest  honour  to  his 
critical  penetration  and  sagacity.  This  learned 
person,   to  whom  the  Greek  learning  owes  so 
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much,  died  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1598*  The  &- 
mily  of  the  Stephenses  gave  birth  to  several  other 
eminent  printers,  and  they  are  looked  upon  as  a-^ 
mongst  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  have  a** 
domed  that  useful  art. 

The  different  parts  of  Europe  also  continued  to 
produce  many  others  who  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Greek  learning,  by  the  excellent 
editions  of  the  works  which  they  puUished.  It 
would  be  almost  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  lemti- 
ed  persons  who  have  employed  their  time  and  their 
talents  in  illustrating  and  commenting  upon  the 
Greek  classics.  Bidicule,  indeed,  has  often  beai 
thrown  upon  tliat  laborious  set  of  men  called 
Commentators.  But  though  we  would  not  pre- 
tend that  elegance  of  taste  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  of  these,  yet,  in  general,  they  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  writers  to  whom  learning  is 
much  indebted,  and  who  merit  the  tlianks  of  all 
those  who  aspire  after  erudition.  In  as  far  as»  by 
their  useful  labours,  they  have  been  able  to  give 
correct  editions  of  the  best  of  the  classics,  they  are 
aititled  to  our  most  sincere  and  our  warmest  ap- 
plause. 

From  the  time  that  Erasmus,  and  his  other 
learned  cm>temporaries,  diffused  the  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what 
eagerness  it  v  ^s  embraced  in  every  European  coun- 
try.   Nq  person  of  high  rank  was  educated,  with- 
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out  making  this  sort  of  learning  an  essential  part 
of  his  studies ;  and  to  be  ignorant  in  this  respect, 
was  accounted  disgraceful  in  the  highest  degree. 
Many  princes  were  remarkable  for  the  familiar  ac- 
quaintance they  had  with  the  learning  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  nay,  even  ladies  of  the  first  quality 
were  fond  of  studying  the  authors  in  those  lan- 
guages. It  is  well  known  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  was  not  only  capable  of  speaking  La<.> 
tin  fluently,  but  was  also  a  proficient  in  the  Greek. 
The  great  progress  that  the  young,  the  amiable, 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Gray,  made  in  this 
language,,  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  those  who 
complain  of  the  vast  labour  of  acquiring  an  inti-> 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
**  Before  I  went  into  Germany,"  says  the  celebrat- 
ed Roger  Ascham,  who  was  preceptor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ^*I  came  to  Brodegate  in  Leicester- 
**  shire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady,  Jane 
"  Gray,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  behold- 
**  inge.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  the  Duches, 
"  with  all  the  household,  gentlemai  and  gentle- 
*♦  women,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her 
"  in  her  chamber,  readinge  Phosdon  Platonis  in 
**  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delite,  as  some 
"  gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccase^ 
**  After  salutation,  and  duty  done,  with  some 
"  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she  could  lose  such 
**  pastime  in  theparke?  Smiling,  she  answered 
**  me,  ^  I  wisse  ^1  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a 
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^  ^  shadow  to  that  pleasure  I  find  iir  Plato.  Alas ! 
**  *  good  folke,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure 
••  •  meant  ♦;'* 

From  a  universal  conviction  of  the  utility  at- 
tending the  study  of  the  classics,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  they  have,  ever  since  the  revival  of  know- 
ledge after  the  dark  ages,  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  ingenuous  youth,  and  have  been  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  proper  foundation  upon  which  they 
must  build  every  other  part  of  polite  learning.  It 
is  in  the  perusal  of  these  that  their  minds  are  early 
accustomed  to  elegant  and  correct  composition, — 
that  their  taste  is  formed, — and  that  they  perceive 
the  full  extent  of  mere  human  genius  displayed. 
I  enter  not  upon  the  question, — Whether  the  an- 
cients or  the  moderns  have  been  most  eminent  in 
literature?  The  latter  have  no  doubt  surpassed  the 
former  in  the  improvement  of  several  arts,  and  in 
various  parts  of  philosophy  and  astronomy, — ^in 
such  branches  of  knowledge,  as  have  depend- 
ed upon  the  experience  of  ages,  or  upon  cer- 
tain national  advantages,*  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible the  ancients  could  be  possessed  of.  But  in 
polite  learning,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  it  is  general- 
ly allowed  that  GrTeece  has  not  been  surpassed,  and 
but  in  few  instances  equalled,  by  any  nation  what- 
ever. 


Roger  Ascham's  Works.-*Lond.  1761^  4«to.  p.  22S. 
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Immediately  after  the  dark  ages,  of  which  I 
have  ahready  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea, 
when  the  new  languages  of  Europe  were  barba- 
rous in  the  last  degree,  it  was  natural  for  men, 
upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the  polite  litera* 
ture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  endeavour  to  speak 
and  to  write  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages. 
The  revival  of  these  had  diffused  the  light  of  | 
knowledge  with  such  rapidity  among  men,  that  I 
their  unrefined  speech  was  not  able  to  express  the  \ 
refined  ideas  which  they  began  to  conceive.    They 
therefore  were  ambitious  of,  holding  intercourse 
with  one  another  in  those  languages  in  which  they 
received  that  learning  which  tbey  looked  upon 
with  such  admiration.    The  L9tin  became  most 
familiar,  because,  though  it  bad  been  greatly  cor- 
rupted, it  had  never  been  totally  extinct  even  a- 
mong  the  barbarians ;  yet  there  are  Qpt  wanting 
instances  of  several  learned  men,  wbo  composed 
even  in  Greek  at  that  time.    Jt  cannot  indeed  be 
supposed,  that  the  modem  languages  could  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  sudden  improvement 
which  the  revival  of  ancient  literature  had  intro- 
duced.   The  perfection  of  language  is  a  work  slow 
in  its  progress,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
sudden  effort.    Near  three  centuries,  however,  be- 
ing now  elapsed,  the  modern  tongues  have  at  last 
assumed  a  correct  form.    The  French,  the  Ita- 
lian,  the  English,  and  even  the  Spanish,  have 
long  been  considered  as  qualified  to  express  the 
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ideas  of  the  human  mind  with  sufficient  energy, 
precision,  and  elegance.    This  has  now  rendered 
composition  in  the  learned  languages  less  oom- 
mon,  but  has  by  no  means  precluded  the  utdtity 
of  an  acquaintance  with  them.    I  mean  not,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  all  learning  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  writers ;  nor  is  it  enough,  as 
was  the  case  formerly,  to  study  these,  and  these 
alone,  and  to  contemn  every  thing  that  has  been 
produced  in  mckiern  times.    But  I  may  venture 
to  insist,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  learning  ci 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  is  a  most  essential  and 
fundamental  part  of  education.   The  Grecian  writ- 
ers, in  particular,  are  the  models  for  just  and  ele- 
gant composition ;  and  if  we  lose  sight  of  these, 
from  which  modem  learning  has  derived  such  es- 
sential benefit,  we  shall  infallibly  degenerate  into  a 
fidse  and  frivdous  taste.     Nor  is  the  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  these  writers  such  a  Herculean  la^ 
hour  as  some  would  pretend  to  insinuate.    The 
many  hdps  we  have  from  the  works  of  learned 
men,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  toil  which  our 
ancestors  were  obliged  to  undergo  in  the  same  pur- 
suit ;  and  we  may  perceive  and  relish  the  beauties 
of  the  classics,  without  attempting  to  write  the 
ancient  languages  elegantly,  or  speak  them  fluent- 
ly.   And  it  is  even  generally  allowed,  that  few 
men  are  aWe  to  write  correctly  in  their  own  tongue, 
without  a  considerable  knowledge  in  these. 
From  the  brief  detail  I  have  already  given  of 
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the  reirival  of  Greek  learning  in  particidar,  we 
may  see  how  important  it  has  all  zlong  been  con- 
sidered by  the  civilized  nations  in  Europe.  In- 
deed, whatever  is  sublime  in  poetry,— whatever  is 
exquisite  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  or  in  architec- 
ture,— ^whatever  is  bold,  and  striking,  and  persua^ 
sive  in  eloquence, — whatever  is  correct  and  beau- 
tiful in  historic  composition,~-nay,  whatever  is 
wise  and  salutary  in  legislation, — ^whatever  is  ex- 
cellent in  all  these,  cannot  be  represented  in 
stronger  colours  than  by  recalling  the  memory  of 
ancient  Greece.  Would  we  know  the  source  from 
which  the  stream  of  learning  has  flowed,  that  has 
diffused  itself  over  all  Europe,  we  must  explore 
the  noble  remains  of  ancient  Greece. 

Where  can  the  youth  be  inspired  with  senti- 
ments so  generous,  so  noble,  and  so  worthy  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  government,  as  in  the 
works  of  the  Grecian  writers?  Here  we  shall 
find  no  strains  of  fulsome  adulation  that  soothe  the 
breasts  of  tyrants;  none  of  that  cringing  which 
disgraced  even  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome;  which 
degraded  the  ingenious,  the  facetious,  the  agree- 
able Horace,  into  a  fawning  dependant  upon  the 
dissipated  Mecaenas;  and  which  metamorphosed 
the  strains  of  the  modest,  the  amiable,  the  admi- 
rable Virgil,  into  insinuating  and  bewitching  flat- 
tery. But  we  shall  find  in  the  Grecian  writers 
firee  and  manly  sentiment,  flowing  description,  just 
reasoning,  persuasive  eloquence,  elegant  and  cor- 
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rect  composition.  In  order,  however,  to  relish 
these,  considerable  application  and  labour  will  be 
necessary.  But  what  brandi  of  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  without  labour?  What  individual,  or 
what  nation,  can  make  a  figure  by  indulging  in 
idleness  and  sloth  ?  Action  and  employm^it  are 
natural  to  man, — ^indolence  and  inactivity  are  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature.  By  bestowing  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  pains,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  in 
laying  a  foundation  of  Greek  and  Roman  learn- 
ingf  you  will  be  able  to  erect  a  superstructure  that 
will  stand  sure  and  unshaken. 
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THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION*.  \ 


Having  already  attempted,  in  sevml  preceding* 
discourses,  briefly  to  explain  the  nature  and  prih^i 
ciples  of .  goremment,  and  to  give  some  account! 
of:  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  ComrtitutioQs,  w^> 
come  now  to  lay  before  you  a  sketch  of :  the  ^  mo^ 
dem  form:  of  government  ^hich  subsiists  in  our' 
own  country.  Nor  is  this  to  be  reckoned  foreign^ 
from  our  purpose,  when  we  consider  what  I  metu* 
tioned  at  first  setting  out,  that  education  ought" 


.  ♦  This  Lecture  ought  to  iiave  been  inserted  immediately  a^  * 
ter  the  iaccount  of  t^e  goyenmiQits  of  ^^Morta  and  Athens.    By 
mista)^  it  vras  onutted  in  that  place;  it  is;tl^re£bre  addad  in  > 
this  form.— Ed.  .       / 
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to  have  invariably  for  its  end,  the  forming  of 
wise  and  good  men,  and  of  worthy  and  intelli- 
gent citizens.    V/'\t\^  this  view,  wb^n  we  explore 
the   fountains  of  intelligence  which  flow  from 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  we  ought  to  turn  the 
knowledge  derived  from  them,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  a  practical  account,  and  employ  it  for  the 
explaining  and  illustTBting  our  own  situaticHi,  both 
in  a  public  and  private  capacity.    The  very  privi- 
lege we  in  this  country  enjoy,  of  a  liberal  search 
into  every  source  of  knowledge,  is  a  rare  felicity,  of 
which  few  people  ^ther  in  ancient  or  mocjero  times 
have  been  able  to  boast.    Every  person  within  the 
British  dominions  has  a  title  to  offer  his  senti- 
ments, by  speech  or  by  writing,  upcm  every  pro- 
ee^diog  aiid  movement  of  osxr  pofitical.  rulers,  and 
to  ^[^bittd  ex  oosdemn  aoeording  to  the  judgment 
b^  has  formed*    It  is  ther^ore  incimibent  upon 
eviery  person  who  aspires  at  a  liberal  eAicaticm,  to 
be  acquaintad  nith  that  form  of  govetsmmt  un» 
der  which  .he  has  the  happiness  to  live,  and  to  ex« 
amine  whether  it  surpasses  in  point  of  exceUenoe^ 
or  lalls  short  of  the  -most  cdebrated  tonm  of  go*, 
v^timent  that  have.prevtdled  in  the  world.    Hav- 
ing therefore  already  reviewed  the  governments 
of  old  Sparta  and  Athens,  we  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  own  with  douUe  advantage. 
All  I  mean,  however,  to  gi^^,  is  but  a«bort  sketch 
of  the  British  Ck>nstitution.      It  would   require 
whole  volumes  to  discuss  the  subject  completely. 
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as,  in  feet,  many  vc^umes  have  been  written  upon 
it  But  I  hope  that  what  I  shall  «^y,  hovtefvei 
imperfect  it  may  be,  will  at  least  have  Uie  efibct 
to  create  in  you  a  desire  of  examining  the  fabric 
of  our  Constitution  with  greater  minuteness  and 
accuracy.  All  I  am  able  to  do  at  present,  is  to 
give  you  a  distant  and  transitoiy  prospect  of  the 
noble  edifice  as  we  are  passing  along,  which,  how* 
ever,  I  trust,  mil  appear  so  inviting,  that  you  will 
afterwards  return  by  yourselves,  and  examine  the 
particular  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  then 
admire  with  fresh  entfati9ia^m  and  veneration,  the 
snblikne  and  faeautifUiisymmetty  of  the  whd^. 

To  trtce'  the  origin  6f  the  British  C:bh6titutionj 
k  a  detail  whieh  I  cannot  here  ente*  up6h.'  W* 
shall  not  inquire  whether  it  canftfe  frotn  the  Woods 
of  Gwmany,  or  ftoni  what  other  Jlource  it  inning* 
The  spirit  of  Bberty  bad  long  animated  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  island.  But  in  latter  times,  it  had 
been  combated  and  counteracted  is  much  as  pos« 
sibte  by  the  kings  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  race, 
who  wanted  to  assimilate  their  authority  to  that 
of  the  monarehs  of  the  Continent.  After  the 
mbst  violent  conimotions,  the  republicans  entirely 
prevailed  over  one  prince,  I  mean  Charles  I.  and 
exhiUted  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  which  this 
island  afforded  the  first  example.  They  brought 
their  prince  to  the  scaffoW,  after  the  solemnity  of 
a  trial,  where  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  by  the 
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^el^ates  of  the  people,  of  mis-govemment  and 
^mch  of  trast  **  The  pomp,"  say*  an  eminent 
hist(»ian,  •*  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this 
**  transaction,  corresponded  to  the  greatest  con- 
**  ception  that  is  suggested  in  the  whole  annals  of 
**  human  kind  ♦/*  The  people,  however,  soon 
wearied  of  the  republic,  and  the  commonwealth 
of  England  was  but  of  short  duration*  After  the 
4eath  of  Cromwell,  his  son  proved  unfit  for  bold* 
ing  the  protectorate,  and  Charles  II.  the  son  o£  the 
beheaded  monarch,  was  restored  to  the  thione ; 
after  whose  death  the  ac^re  passed  to  his  brother 
the  Dake  of  York,  under  the  tide  of  James  II.  of 
England,  and  V^II.  of  Scotland,  whose  Irigotry  and 
lust  of  power  made  him  perpetrate  the  most  atro^ 
dous  and  daring  acts  against  the  libertSes  of  the 
people,  and  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  abdicate  a 
throne  which  he  had  disgraced.  At  this  event, 
commonty  railed  the  Revolution,  in  settling  the 
crown  upon  his  succei»ors,  Hsfe  Prineeand  Princess 
of  Orange^  tinder  the  titles  of  Wittism  md  Maijr, 
the  wisest  preGauti<»is  were  taken  that  our  reli^* 
gion,  our  laws  and  liberties,  should  never  moie 
be  in  danger.  The  limits  of  the  King's  peroga- 
tive  were  defined,  the  extent  of  the  fireedom  of 
the  people  was  ascertained,  the  doctrine  of  resist- 
ing the  prince  when  he  should  presume  to  en-. 


♦  Hume. 
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croaeh  ob  tbe  righto  of  his  subjected  was  explained 
and  illustrated,  ai^  that  Constitution,  of  which  we 
boast,  was  modelled  in  .the  manner  we  are  now 
going  shortly  to  describe. 

The  British  Ckinstitption,  then,  or  form  of  go- 
vernment, apt)ears  at  tte  very  first  glance  to  be 
neither  a  pure  monardiy,  aristocracy,  tio^  demo- 
cracy. It  is  in  fact,  a  composition  of  all  those 
three  dmple  forms,  so 'blended,  as  to  partake  of 
the  advantages,  and  to  avoid  the  disadvantages,  of 
each,  and  to  produce  one  of  the  most  beautify! 
systems  that  ever  was  realised  in  any  age'  or  in 
«ny  country.  The  and^t  writers  on  government 
w^e  not  persuaded  that  a  mixture  of  these  simple 
^vemments  could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  fiH'm  a  re- 
gular £Uid  practicable  system,  irom  such  a  compo- 
sition :  Cicero  indeed  seems  to  declare  in  favour  of 
k  in  the  following  words :  *^  Esse  optimam  consti- 
''  tutsm  rempublksam  quae  ex  triblis  generibus  illis, 
^  regali,  optiaM>,  et  popukui,  sit  modiee  confiisa.'' 
But  Tadtus  would  not  agree  that  a  mixed  govern- 
ment of  such  a  kind  could  easily  take  place,  and 
if  it  did  take  place,  be  thinks  it  could  not  be  last- 
ing* "  Cunctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus,  aut 
"  prim<M^,  aut  singuli  regunt  i  delecta  ex  his  et 
^'  constituta  reipublicas  forma  laudari  facilius  quam 
"  evenire,  vel,  si  evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse  po- 
**  test"  The  British  government  has  since  proved 
that  this  opinion  of  Tacitus  was  not  well  founded. 
1  have  already  observed,  that  in  eVery  government 
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tber^  exists  a  9upreitoe  and  unetmtxoulafale  power. 
In  Britain  that  power  is  infatemit  in  the  F^iiia- 
ment.  An  att  of  the  British  Fariiament  is  aa  ab* 
solute  and  uncontroulable  witimi  the  Briti^  do- 
ininion9^  as  the  "wiXi  of  any  despotic  kard  can  be 
in  that  country  which  is  sulj^eot  to  bis  power. 
But  whereas  in  othei'  governments,  the  iegcdative 
and  exeoative  power  fure  lodged  in  the  same  bands^ 
that  is»  the  laws  are  not  only  made,  hut  arc  also  en- 
forced by  the  same  mw,  or  theaame  bo^of  men, 
}t  is  the  peculiar  felidty  of  the  British  govemm^it, 
that  the  legialatire  poirar  is  vested  ia  the  Farlia- 
ment,  oomposed  <^  Kin^  Lord%  and  CommimiB^ 
and  that  tfie  executive  aiitiiority  fadongs  to.  tha 
king  alone ;  for  where  both  of  theae  pow^a  am 
in  the  saape  hands,  rither  in  l^ose  c^  «ie  man*. 
<»r  in  tho^e  of  a  body  c^  itien^  that  one:  man» 
or  that  body  of  men,  may  not.  only  pass  ty<i- 
rannical  and  oppn^ve  lawa»  but  may  Mifosee 
them  in  a  ty vmmtcpl  and  oppresam  mamiar ; 
whereas,  when  these  powers  aresepMatai^  the  ie* 
gislative  power  will  take  eaie  not  to  vest  the  exe« 
cutive  power  with  such  a  d^ee  of  authority*  aa 
may  afifect  its  own  indep^adence.  Th^  is  little 
chance  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will 
invest  the  King  with  the  power  of  de^tiToying  its 
independence,  or  of  subverting  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  When  this  happens,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  great  Montesquieu,  who  thought  and  wrote  like 
a  Briton,  when  the  **  legislative  power  becomes 
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^<  more  owrapt  t&m  the  executive  then  will  the 
^  Constitution  of  Great  Bntaiii  pemfa/*  That 
period,  however,  mre  trust  it  yet  far  femote;  tbougli 
we  domot  hdp  observing^  that  the  House  <^  Com* 
mom  bas  not  idwajs  been  ao  ready  ag  it  ought  t^ 
eountera<^  the  iocreRsing  ii^ueooe  of  the  ercwm 
We  now  proeeed  to  ccimder  the  Pariiameiif r  ^^ 
the  cttfferait  brandies  of  whidi  it  U  ooi»po^ ; 
I  mean  the  King,  Lords,  and  €omimms« 

The  supreme  ^secutive  power  of  the  JBiiti^ 
mUion,  is,  as  I  have  said,  ve^ed  ifi  the  King,  tba^ 
is,  all  the  laws  which  are  toade  by  the  several 
branches  oi  Paiitament  combined,  are  executed 
by  the  King^  er  in  the  King's  name  alone.  This 
was  not  the  cMe  either  at  Sporta  or  at  Athens^  I 
mem,  that  in  those  two  n^publks,  the  people  en* 
actad  the  laws,  and  they  also  ^^eeuted  them.  A 
queen,  in  defimlt  of  a  mde  heir,  inherks  the 
oown  of  Oreat  BritMi,  and  has  all  tlie  ensigns  of 
autboii^,  and  the  power  of  exeeuting  the  laws 
in  the  same  manner  with  a  King.  Queen  BUm- 
hf^  and  Queen  Anne  both  made  a  great  %upe, 
the  former  on  the  English,  the  latter  on  the 
British  thfvme.  The  right  of  suecesEOon  to  the 
crown  of  Britain  is  expressed  by  Shr'WilHam 
Blackstone  in  the  folbwlng  tarms  >^'' That  the 
^  crown  Is  by  eomme^  law  and  constitutioiM^  cus* 
^  tom  hereditary,  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar 
**  to  itself,  but  thfet  the  right  of  inheritance  may 
^  from  time  to  time  be  ehmged  or  Kmited  by  Act 
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^\  of  Fafiif(m^t,  imder  wkkb  IknitaKttqps  tte 
f^  crown  still  continmra  haredkary/'  Tins  is  fiiUy 
iMustrat^ :  by  the  maimar  in  whiGb  tbellevalui* 
4aoQ  .took  iplnce  in  l€89f  when  William  ascendfid 
the  tbtioiiein  ca^jtmotion  widi  Mary  .bis  coasort, 
undalsQ  by  the  settibnnciit  of  tfae  crown  on  tfar 
present  lUustriQUfi  faoi^se  crf'JElanover^.  That  the 
cjrown  is.  thus  hereditary, ,  ia  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  th€Mse  kio|}dpm&  The  inoonvenienoes  at- 
tending an  elective  nK>narcby»  I  fcnnc^iy  men- 
tion€td«  The  .partiea  into  which  it  renda  a  nation^ 
and  the -civil  wars  it  is  sure;  to  oocasion,  am  eternal 
objectipns  4o  tlu$f  mode  of  nuHiarcby*  Be&re  the 
true  n»tare  of  the  herediliKPy  cigbt  of  our  nuK 
parcbs  w^s  f^Uy  lUMleo^tood,  ifcwaa  n<A  uncooii^ 
mon  to  find  ^opie  of  tkemf .  particniiuiy  Jiames  L 
of  Grgat  JBritain*  pretiei^dtng  to  wb«t  naa  called  a 
divine,  indefc^a^b^e.  r)gjht:to  tbe.erown,  as  if  he 
had  derived  his  right :  of  .kingab^^  iminedialelgr 
from  heiiven^  and  that  the.  Parliaoiipii^  bfid noirig^t, 
upon  iMiy  account  whatever,  to  interff^te  with 
it  But  tbis  doctrine  h^  l^tfi^been  €pqiIodfd»  a^ 
it  ha3  been  fpund,  that  the  Fairliam^t  have  a 
power  to  alter  and  modify  the  succession ,  as  they 
may  see  cause  for  the  |^d  of,  th^  nat^n.     , 

The  reigning  monarch,  whoever  he  be,  eqtpys  the 
assistance  gf  councils  appointed  by  law,  for  ending 
him  to  execute  his  tnist  with  the  greater  ^»9e  and 
dispatch.  The  chief  of  these  i|re,  tte  Houses  of 
Lords  and  CommcHns  in  JPartiamept  assembled,  of 
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whij^  we  sball  speak  by  and  by.  The  Peers,  or 
liiMtb  by  themselires,  are  also  the  King's  here- 
dtkary  couiKsellors  whenever  he  pleases  to  call  upon 
them  for  that  purpose.  Nay,  any  one  peer  can  of 
himself  deoiandi  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  lay 
before  hkn,  with  due  respect,  what  he  apprehends 
to  be  for  theadvMitage  of  the  nation.  The  judges 
in  the  difiBsrent  courts  of  law  are  also  bound  to 
attend  his  Majesty,  as  counsellors,  when  he  has 
ocnaion  for  their  advice.  But  the  Privy  Council 
is  that  which  is  more  immedmtely  concerned  with 
bis  Majesty  in  that  capacity.  The  members  of  it 
are  not  confined  to  any  definite  number,  but  aug- 
Hinted  by  the  King  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  com- 
fosed  of  cmnmoners  as  ifrell  as  peers ;  and  every 
member  is  oUiged  to  take  an  oath  of  fideKty  and 
seorecy,  and  that  he  will:  avoid  corruption ;  and,  in 
short,  dO'aU  Uiat  a  good  and  true  counsellor  ought 
to  do  to  his  sovereign  lord. 

With  respebt  to  the  King's  duty,  (for  this  nation 
acknowledges  no  absolute  or  lawless  authority  c£ 
any  kind  in'  Ifiings),  his  great  oUigMion  is  to  go- 
vern the  people  according  to  law ;  and,  at  his  co* 
lonation,  ;he  is  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
tlmt  purpose,  and  also,  that  he  will  execute  judg- 
ment in  m^tcy,  and  maintain  the  established  reli- 
gion. 

^  Notwithstanding  this,  the  King  of  Grreat  Bri- 
tain is  a  monarch  of  high  rank  and  dignity,  and 
is  possessed  of  privileges,  sufficient  to  elevate  him 
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fiu-  above  every  subject;  and  to  gratify  ilie  ambition 
of  any  mo&rate  and  right-thinking  man.    Tfaeae 
privileges,  or  that  pre*eminence  whieh  the  King 
has  above  every  other  person,  and  above  the  oiidK- 
nary  course  of  tiie  oonunon  law,  is  cdQed  fait  ^pte^ 
rogative.    TUs  prerogative  does  not  take  place  in 
any  thing  injurious  to  the  sul]9ect,  nor  indeed  does 
it  stretch  to  the  doing  any  thing  that  is  wrong. 
The  King  is  called  his  Most  Sacred  Migesty,  be* 
cause  his  person  is  sacred  in  the  ejre  of  the  law;  and 
if  he  seem  to  infringe  the  law  of  the  knd,  hk  mi* 
nisters,  and  not  himsdif,  are  punishaUe.    In  order 
to  support  his  regal  dignity,  he  is  allowed  the  ex* 
temal  marks  of  royal^,  with  other  monaiefas,  to 
inspire  the  greater  respeM  into  his  milgects.    Hi$ 
power  or  prerogative  extends  to  every  thing  wbiefa 
does  not  hurt  his  subjects ;  nay,  the  King  of  Bn^ 
tain  is  said  not  only  to  be  ineapaUe  of  doinff 
wrong,  but  even  of  thmkitig  wrong.      If  tlm 
Crown,  therefbre,  should  be  induced  to  gtant  any 
inconsistoit  privilege  to  a  subject,  the  King,  ia 
the  language  (^law,  cannot  be  siud  to  have  meant 
or  done  an  injurious  or  oppressive  action/— he  waa 
only  deceived  in  sudi  a  grant,  and  it  is  revoked 
upon  tile  mere  supposition  of  dec^tioQ ;  and,  in 
Pkrlian^t,  whenever  the  actions  of  the  King  are 
to  be  canvassed,  they  are  not  considered  as  those 
of  the  Sovereign,  but  as  the  deeds  of  his  minkters. 
With  respect  to  the  rest,  the  King  cannot  mdke 
any  new  law,  nor  can  be  raise  any  new  tax  what* 
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ev^»  because  this  would  be  encroaching  upon  the 
liberty  and  {noperty  of  his  sul^ects ;  but  he  can 
make  peaee  or  war ;  he  can  send  and  receive  am* 
bai^adorsg  eiU;^  into  ccwimercial  treaties,  raise  ar* 
mies,  equ^  fleets,  and  use  them  in  what  service 
he  dK>oses;  hecan  grant  commissions  to  officers 
both  by  land  and  sea,  4^  recall  tfa^m  if  he  think 
fit;  butt  a  great  check  upon  him  here,  andwhidi 
prevents  him  from  using  these  privileges  wanton- 
ly, is,  that  he  can  get  no  money  to  pay  his  troops 
but  by  vote  erf  the  Gomooons.  The  castles  and 
magazines  are  at  hia  disposal.  The  Parliament 
cannot  meet  but  by  his  summons;  and,  wh^i 
met,  he  can  adjourn,  pirorogue,  or  dissolve  it  at 
[deaaure.  Of  the  Parliament,  then,  be  is  justly 
called.  Caput,  principiumf  et  finis.  The  King> 
too,  alosie  possesses  the  power  of  cboo»ng  his  own 
Council ;  he  noaunates  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
state,  ^  the  housebdd,  and  the  arcbbisbops, 
biahc^  and  certain  othear  ecdesiastios ;  and  he 
confers  att  titles  of  nobility  and  knigbthoodt  and 
is  con^ered  as  tb&  foun^n  of  hcmour.  In  fine, 
the  King  is  possessed  of  that  great  and  noble  pri- 
vilege, the  power  of  pardoning  criminals  condemn- 
ed by  the  law,  which  be  commonly  exercises  if 
any  drcumstances  appear  to  alleviate  the  guilt 

It.is  necessary  that  the  King  be  furnished  with 
sufficient  revenue,  in  order  to  support  his  dignity, 
and  maint^  his  power.  The  King's  ordinary  tem- 
poral revenue  consists  in  a  number  of  particulars. 
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which  it  is  the  province  of  lawyers  to  explain.  Such 
as,  1 .  The  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown  ;  8.  The  he- 
r^itary  excise ;  8.  The  annual  duty  of  wine  lic«i- 
ces ;  4.  His  forests ;  and,  &.  His  courts  of  justice. 
With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  revenue,  the 
King  does  not  insist  upcm  levying  it.  But  there 
are  also  at  times  extraordinary  grants  of  sums  to 
the  King  by  the  Commons  in  ParUafment;  and 
these  are  called,  aids,  subsidies,  or  supplies.  The 
House  of  Commons  first  vote  such  a  supply  to  his 
Majerty,  and  then  resolve  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  ways  and  me»is  for  Rising 
such  supply.  The  annual  taxes,  for  behoof  of  go* 
vernm^it,  are,  1.  The  land  tax;  Si  The  malt  taK. 
The  perpetual  taxes  are,  1*  The  excise,  whidi  is 
the  duty  imposed  upon  a  great  variety  of  inknd 
commodities ;  2.  The  customs  tor  all  imported  and 
exp<»ted  merchandize ;  3.  The  salt  duty;  4.  The 
duty  for  ihe  postage  of  lettens;  5.  The  stamp 
duty  on  paper  and  parobntent,  &c ;  6;  The  hot»9e 
and  window  duty;  7*  The  idaty <m  Uoenoes  for 
hadcney  coaches  and  diairs ;  and,  8.  The  duty  on 
offices  and  pendons,  &c.  There  are  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  House  of  L»ords^  in  wlucb  the 
King  has  his  seat,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  are  frequently  called 
the  three  estates  of' the  realm.  The  House  of  Lords 
being  composed  of  two  of  tbo^e  estates,  to  wit, 
the  Lords  Spiritual,  consisting  of  the  l&ihops  and 
archlnshops,  and  the  Lords  Temporal,  consisting 
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of  the  otiher  peers  of  the  realm.  The  Commons 
make  the  third  estate.  The  Sang,  as  I  said^  has 
tlie  sole  power,  not  only  of  calling  tiie  Parliament 
together,  but  also  of  dissdiving  it. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  consirt  of  two  archbishops, 
and  twenty-four  bishops ;  who,  although  called  by 
the  name  of  a  separate  estete,  yet  vote  in  every 
question  promiscuously  with  the  other  lords,  and 
the  majority  of  such  votes  is  decisive.  The  Lords 
Temporal  consist  of  all  the  Peers  of  England 
created^  before  the.  Union,  and  of  Great  Britain 
fflnce  the  Union,  whetl^r  they  be  dukes,  mar- 
quisses,  eark,  viscounts,  or  barons.  Of  these,  all 
the  ancient  peers  ^t  by  desoait,  the  new  ones  by 
creation ;  and  there  are  also  sixteen  Scotish  peers, 
who  sit  by  election,  to  represent  the  whole  body 
jof  the  Scotish  nobility.  The  number  of  peers 
is  indefinite,  and  may  be  ina:'eased  by  the  king  at 
pleasure*  This  stirs  up  a  noble  Emulation  among 
the  emin^;it  commoners  of  the  kingdom,  as  they 
consider  tiie  obtaining  of  the  peerage  to  be  a  great 
reward  finr  services  done  to  the  public.  Such  a 
body  of  nobility  is  extremely  necessary  in  the 
Con^itution  of  Great  Britain,*— they  stand  as  me- 
diators between  the  oown  and  the  people,  and 
support  the  rights  of  both. 

The  House  of  (knnmons  consists  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  at  least  of  such  of  the  people 
as  have  any  considerable  i»roperty.  In  a  free  state 
every  citizen  seems  entitled  to  have  a  vote  in  the 
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I^islation ;  and  we  have  tilready  shewn  how  a  go- 
vernment, consisting  of  the  whole  aggregate  body 
c(  the  citizens,  met  to  consult  about  the  ptilifib 
afiairs,  is  styled  a  Democracy,  the  nature  of  which 
sort  of  government  we  have  already  ilhistrated  in 
the  case  of  Athens.  And  we  have  shewn,  that 
however  well  it  may  be  calculated  fyr  a  small  state, 
it  could  not  possibly  do  fbr  the  island  of  Great 
Britain*  At  the  same  tinie,  the  nature  6f  Mberfy 
requires  tlmt  the  people  should  have  a  voice  In  the 
legislation,  and  this  a  considerable  number  of  t^ 
dtizaens  of  Great  Britain  enjoy,  not  by  themselves; 
bat  by  the  persons  whom  they  dioose  to  teprei^ent 
them  in  P^liament,  and  these  representatSyes^cdte*- 
pose  the  Home  of  Commons.  Theie  rept^saftai 
tives  are  chosen  by  the  pedple,  iteparated  into  a 
number  of  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  voters 
are  easily  known.  The  number  of  English  repre- 
sentatives is  51 S,  and  of  Scots  4i5,^^n  aH  988 ; 
of  whom  some  are  cafied  Knights  of  the  ISiir^, 
and  represent  the  counties,  being  chosen  by  *h^ 
proprietors  of  land.  The  others  are  C3ti«ens,  W 
Borgesses,  chosen  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses  in 
the  dties  and  beroughs,— and  eveiy  one  of  the 
r^resentatives  so  chosen  and  s^t  to  FarRa^eht, 
is  bound  to  consult  for  the  inteie^:  of  th^  torn- 
monwealth.  There  is  something  very  defective  in 
the  manner  of  electing  representatives  of  towns  or 
burghs  in  Scotland :  the  members  are  elected  by 
the  magistrates,  among  whom,  being  few  in  num- 
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ber,  oomtpt  ini^^iioe  is  emly  exerted;  and  the 
individuals  thus  elected  tsmmot  wdl  be  called  the 
dhgects  of  the  people's  ehoice. 

The  Parliament^  tb^V  of  Gbreat  Britain^  con* 
$ists  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  representatiTes  of 
•the  Comaions ;  and  in  these  three  parts,  taken  to* 
getber,  is  vested  the  sqpceme  legislative  power  of 
Great  Britain.    No  law  can  be  made  by  any  one 
or  any  two  (^  them,  binding  upon  the  sul^ect, 
without  the  ccmsent  of  all  the  three ;  and  no  law 
oan  be  repealed,  if  any  one  of  these  three  consti-* 
tufiot  parts  refuse  (anient    But  whatever  they 
endahi^  the  king  alone,  in  his  own  name,  jmts  in 
exeoodon ;  and  m  bim^  therefcH^,  as  I  said  before, 
is  vested  the  whole  eioecutive  power.    In  eadi  o£ 
tiie  Houses^of  Parliament  there  is  a  president,  to 
whom  the  debates  are  addressed^  and  who  is  call- 
ed the  Speaker  of  the  Hqusa    In  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  one  of  dieir  own  number,  elected 
fin*  that  purpose^  who  must  be  i^roved  of  by  the 
kiag.    In  the  House  of  Loids,  the  Speaker  is  the 
lord  dianoellor  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  9eal^ — offiees  indeed  whidi  are  com-* 
mi»)ly  possessed  by  the  same  pe^pn. 

When  a  law  is  jMxqposed,  leave  must  be  first 
obtituied  to  bring  in  what  is  called  a  bill  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  fcmn  of  bringing  in  a  bill  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  both  houses.  If,  in  the 
Hot»e  €rf*«Commons,  permission  is  given  for  bring* 
ing  in  a  bill,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  deliver- 
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ed  by  a  member,  if  the  idfair  be  of  a  pnrate^  na^^ 
ture,  and  iii  conaeqaeoce  b£  a  motion  made^  .H  ft 
concern  the  public,  the  hoiise  appwit  a.  committee 
of  their  number  to  draw  .up  and  prepare  a  Mil ; 
then  it  is  I^'oughtinto  the  hous^  and  is^^^ioir»], 
altered,  or  amended,  as  the  house. tUnk  fit,  ordt« 
is  perhaps  r^eoted.  If  iq^oved  or  amenrted,  it 
is  sent  to  the  House  of  Lotds,  who  m^r  rgeekit 
altogether  if  tbejr  choosey  or  who  may  pn^ane  a- 
mendments;  witli  whidi  amendments  the  bill  is 
returned  to  the  House  o£  Gxnmons;  ami  if  they 
agree  to  the  amendments,  it  is,  so  amended,.  de-» 
posited  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to .  wait  for  tiie 
royal  assent.  If  the  Commons  da  not  Bgt&t  te.  dke 
amendments,  then  there  ensues  a  conftrenoe  be^ 
twixt  certain  members  of  botb  kcmses,  who  niaet 
for  that  purpose ;  these  either  adjust  misters  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  or,  in  case  an  a^ 
greement  do  not  take  place,  the  bill  is>  teyested^ 
A  bill  may  originate  either  in  the  Houses  of  liOids 
or  Commons,  but  it  must  have  the  ooixkait  of  hath 
before  the  royal  assent  be  dem^ided.  .^tt  hills, 
however,  which  regard  taxes,  or  rannag'  mao^ 
from  the  subject,  must  first  be introdaoadinto.tfae 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  will  not  sii£S^  the 
Lords  to  make  any  amendments  on  fi»i€fa  faiU^  but 
only  to  approve  or  reject  It  is  thought  .reason- 
able and  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  Ubeifyi'tfaat,  as 
all  subsidies  are  raised  from  the  body  of  the  pee^, 
their  own  rq>resentatives  should  have!  the.  sole 
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jmvfl^e  of  taxing  them.  When  any  bill  has 
passed  both  houses,  it  cannot  have  the  force  of  a 
kw  till  it  have  the  sanction  of  the  fang's  assent 
The  royal  assent  may  be  given  either  by  the  Eang 
in  p^8<m,  in  his  orown  and  royal  robes,  or  by 
laeans  of  letters  patent  under  his  great  seal,  sign- 
ed with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  absence,  to 
both  homes  assemUed  together  in  the  House  of 
JjQtds.  When  a  money-bill  is  passed,  it  is  carried 
up  and  presented  to  the  King  by  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Ck»nm<His.  When  any  bill  has  thus 
received  the  royal  assent,  it  then  passes  into  a  law, 
and  becomes  binding  upon  the  subject,  after  the 
time  iqpecySed  in  the  Ull,  which  is  then  called  an 
Act  of  Pariiament,  and  which  requires  as  strict 
and  punctual  obedience  as  the  dictates  (^  any  des- 
potic lord. 

Such,  then,  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
Coiistitution ;  and  it  is  universally  allowed,  that 
the  wisdom  of  man,  in  no  age,  hath  yet  planned 
or  carried  into  execution  aTsystera  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  end  and  spirit  of  government 
in  every  respect  If  any  one  of  the  three  branches 
were  possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  then  would 
Gfeat  Britain  be  either  an  absolute  monarchy,  or 
an  aristo<»'acy,  or  a  democracy,-^any  one  of  which 
is  not  of  itedf  sufficient  &>r  the  complete  purposes 
(^government  In  an  absolute  monarchy,  execu- 
tive power  is  its  chief  advantage,  but  it  is  depriv- 
ed of  wisdom  and  of  patriotism.     In  an  aristo- 
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eracy^  wisdom,  in  planning  ii  tte  ehief  adimii^, 
but  then  it  is  deficient  in  power  sand  ki  patriotasai. 
In  a  democrat,  patriotism,  or  public  Tirtue,  k 
its  noblest  principle  and  its  greatest  glory,  but 
then  it  is  defective  in  wisdom  and  in  executive 
power.  The  British  Constitutim),  by  unitkig  in 
the  same  government  all  the  three  simple  fimns, 
and  by  poising  them  with  the  gtafsest  {ao^* 
priety,  finds  itself  in  possession  of  all  the  advan- 
tages incident  to  the  other  three,  without  partf^- 
ing  of  their  disadvantages,  or  bdng  subject  to 
their  defects.  Nor  has  this  system,  wbidi  appew- 
ed  to  Tacitus  beautiful  only  in  theory,  been  found 
upon  experiment  to  be  less  admirable  and  commc^ 
dious  in  practice. 

It  is  to  this  form  of  goverment  to  whidi  we 
owe  our  greatest  felicity, — a  government  which,  by 
the  laws  it  enacts,  secures  to  us  the  posseasum  of 
our  liberty  and  our  property,— protected  by  wfai<& 
every  man  lives  in  security  under  his  own  vme 
and  his  own  fig-tree.  Hor  is  the  security  of  our 
property  and  dvil  liberty,  the  only  blessings  it  pro- 
cures,— ^here  also  reigns,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  the  goddess,  genius,  or  demmi  of  reU- 
gums  liberty.  Every  man  is  at  fieedom  to  adore 
God  in  what  manner  he  thinks  most  ootiformable 
to  the  idea  he  has  of  his  great  Creator,  and  to 
pour  out  the  gratitude  of  his  heart  in  tte  way  he 
thinks  will  be  most  acceptable  to  him.  What 
blessings!  How  happy  ought  a  Briton  to  be,  c<xn- 
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paned  ifitiii  the  subject  of  any  other  government ! 
It  is^ur  government  which  puts  us  on  a  footing 
with  the  greatest  monarchies  of  Europe.  What 
though,  in  mc^e  southern  regions,  nature  has 
warmed  the  soil  by  its  more  genial  infiuence,~- 
what  though  there  the  most  delicious  firuits  of  the 
earth  spring  up  almost  spc»itaneous,-~yet  what 
Briton  i;i^>uld  forfeit  his  freedom,  or  barter  it  for 
Messings  of  that  sort? 

But  although  the  British  government  plainly 
partakes  of  the  advantages  of  the  three  simple 
forms,  and  seems  best  calculated  for  preserving 
that  just  moderation  in  human  characters,  in  which 
perhaps  their  felicity  principally  consists,  it  must 
still  remain  the  praise  of  democratical  governments, 
that  however  short  they  may  be  in  their  duration, 
yet  they  produce  undoubtedly  a  greater  exertion 
of  the  human  faculties.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Athens  will  for  ever  command  the  attention,  the 
respect,  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  nor  need 
we  ever  expect  to  find  that  celebrated  republic  sur- 
passed in  point  of  heroism,  and  every  exertion  of 
genius,  by  any  nation  that  can  be  supposed  to 
exii^.  In  tiiiat  noble  republic,  the  rays  of  heroic 
genius  were  concentered,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
into  one  focus,-^that  of  patriotism.  In  Great  Bri* 
tain  they  are  more  diverged,  and  therefore  more 
feeMe,  owing  to  the  gpt^at  variety  in  the  form  of 
government.  And  it  has  been  remarked  particu- 
lariy  (^  the  English,  that  their  national  character 
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is  that  of  yanety^  and  some  pert  of  them  uidiiie 
to  fiivour  monardiy,  others  aristocracy^  and  otben 
democracy. 

Excellent,  however^  as  our  constitution  <^  go- 
venunent  is»  circumstances  do  sometimes  {»w&it 
themselves,  which  alarm  the  wisest  politicians^ 
and  make  them  tr^nble  for  the  event.  The  im« 
tional  debt,  which  is  swelled  to  an  ^enormous  sum, 
exceeding  all  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  any  nation 
before,  is  a  sulgect  which  causes  mudi  speculation 
concerning  the  event ;  and  the  great  load  of  taxes 
with  which  the  nation  is  burdened,  affords  perpe- 
tual cause  for  discontent  "  Glory,*'  sajTS  a  very 
eloquent  writer,  ^^  held  the  place  of  taxes  in  the 
**  flourishing  periods  of  Greece.  The  patriot  who 
"  served  his  country,  did  not  think  he  had  any 
"  right  to  destroy  it.  The  impost  laid  jtm^  by  A- 
**  ristides  on  all  Greece,  for  the  suppwt  of  the 
**  war  against  Persia,  was  so  moderate,  that  those 
*•  who  were  to  contribute,  of  themselves  called  it 
"  the  happy  fortune  of  Greece.  What  times  were 
^*  these,  and  what  a  country,  in  which  taxes  made 
"  the  happiness  of  a  people !" 

But,  leaving  the  subject  of  representation,  of 
national  debt,  and  of  taxes,  to  wiser  politicians,  I 
conclude  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the 
words  of  a  late  able  writer.  "  Frmn  the  Saxon 
**  conquest,"  says  he,  "  during  a  long  succession 
*'  of  ages,  this  fortunate  island  has  never  degene- 
*'  rated  from  liberty.    In  the  most  inclement  pe^ 
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^  liods  of  its  history^  it  despaired  not  of  inde- 
^  pendaice.  It  has  constantly  fostered  that  in- 
''  dignant  spirit,  which  disdains  all  subjection  to 
<*  an  arbitrary  sway.  The  constitution,  prosper* 
^  ing  under  the  shocks  it  received,  fixed  itself  at 
^<  the  highest  point  of  liberty  that  is  compatible 
^  with  government  May  it  continue  its  pulity 
«<  and  vigour,  and  give  felicity  and  greatness  to 
**  the  most  distant  times  •  T  f 


*  Stuart's  Disooune,  prefixed  to  Sullivan's  Lectures. 

t  The  union  of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments  in  the 
year  ISOO,  added  100  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  respect  to  the  election  of  county  representatives  in  Scot* 
land,  the  number  of  voters  includes  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  In  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  for  in* 
stance,  the  number  of  the  former  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
latter.  So  that,  as  it  regards  Scotland,  the  Author's  statement, 
(page  47s),  applies  rather  to  what  ought  to  be  the  practice, 
according  to  the  principle  of  popular  refwescntatioD,  than  to 
what  really  exists. 


FINIS. 


Joux  PiJLLAVSt  Printer,  Edinburgh. 
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(To  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume.) 
ADDITIONAL  ERRATA 

IN  VOLUME  FIRST. 

Page     7.  line  21.  dele  the  minds  of. 
-—     50.  .»  %l.firoty  read  not, 
■"     IJ*  —    2.  for  Mdians,  read  MeUbaans. 
""    ifn    ""  ?!'  •^'^  ^^  °^  *^^'  '•^  Jiead  of  one  of  them. 
""    1  i«    ""  ;5*  -^^  P®*'"^  *^'  ^^  ^Wch  we  enjoy  in. 

—  143.  —  10.  for  would,  read  could. 

""    iQ^  *"  ***  •^^  *^^'  ^*^  **  Croton. 
"*   i?f  •    ""  **•  ^^  Thesaurus,  ret^  Thesauri. 
■"    *Jf*    —  11.  /or  from  whence,  rrarf  whence. 

""   of!'    —  ^S'-C^^^^P®"^"**  ^«^">dependently. 

—  355.    —  27.  /or  has,  read  have.  *~    r*  / 

Z  3^'   "^lA -Jr  ^^  *°'^'?^°'^y'^^«^n<>t  only  fuUy  to  relish. 

—  300.    —  15.  y^evmce,  r^orf  evinces. 

—  366.    I—  2a  /w  from  whence,  r^a<i  whence. 


IN  VOLUME  SECOND. 

P«ge    39.  line  24.  i2(?i^  dastardly. 

""  ifj*  ""  ^^^-/^^Wch,  rftwiwhom. 

""    ISI-  —^'^ /stakes,  read  take. 

Z   mI:  —  J->-^**^*«'  rijarfdetracL 

—  iu5!  "",!•  r^'^.*^'"'"^^'- superstition. 

—  45«.    -^  23.  (fefe  afterwaids. 
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